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PREFACE. 



Every friend of education will admit the importance of a 
knowledge of the structure of our own language, and few will 
deny that, whatever may be the cause, this valuable knowledge is 
very imperfectly obtained by the conunon method of grammatical 
instruction. The unsatisfactory results of the study of English 
grammar are, no doubt, attributable partly to the numerous inac- 
curacies in the details of our common elementary treatises on 
grammar, but much more, as we think, to the method in which 
the science has been hitherto universally presented — a method 
calculated to discourage and disgust the student, by calling on 
him at the commencement of his course to learn by rote a mass 
of dry, and, to him, unintelligible technicalities, before he obtains 
the slightest glimpse of the purpose of his labors. 

Our constant aim in this and in our larger treatise is to 
remedy this great defect in the manner of exhibiting English' 
grammar. We have endeavored to combine with scrupulous 
accuracy in the details such an arrangement as, by setting the 
purpose of grammatical studies clearly before his eyes from the 
commencement, may awaken the interest and stimulate the efforts 
of the learner. 

K the instructors of youth — the class most directly interested 
in the success of this undertaking — ^will cheerfully second the 
efforts of the author, he feels assured that the study of English 
grammar may be rescued from the opprobrium of irksomeness 
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and barrenness, to which it has been hitherto, perhaps not un- 
justly, subjected, and converted into a study at once interesting 
and highly profitable : profitable, not only on account of the valu- 
able knowledge directly acquired, but, also, on account of the 
thorough training of the powers of thought and the faculty of 
accurately communicating the products of thought, which the 
study, pursued in the method here presented, will secure. 

All the matter of the larger treatise most important to the 
youthful student is retained in this abridgment, whilst the argu- 
ments by which the author has defended his innovations, and 
most of the more abstruse speculations in grammar and philology 
are necessarily suppressed. This is of less importance, as every 
teacher who adopts the author's system will likely procure the 
larger treatise, to which reference is made in the abridgment in 
all cases where farther explanation might be demanded. 

Much labor has been expended in adapting the book to the 
convenience both of instructors and scholars. For this purpose a 
course of questions is placed at the foot of the page, and the place 
in the text where the answers are to be found is indicated by 
numbers corresponding to the numbers of the questions. A 
course of exercises, such as appears to the author best adapted to 
improve the pupil, is also suggested at the close of each subject. 

The teacher will notice that the treatise is so arranged that, 
by omitting the questions included in hracTcetSj a compendious 
course of instruction can be given in the prominent principles of 
grammatical structure. Such a first course is recommended in 
the case of those who have not already acquired some knowledge 
of grammar. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



(1) If we examine attentively any assemblage of words which 
conveys a complete thought to the human mind, we shall soon dis- 
cover that the services performed by the several words are not of 
- the same kind. (2) In order to illustrate this fact, let us take an 
example of the simplest form— one in which only two words are 
employed to convey a thought : Water freezes. Here we have the 
word toater, which serves as the name of a well known object, and 
fireezeSy which serves to express what is said of the water, (3) The 
parts which these two words perform in expressing the thought are 
clearly distinct in their nature ; the one serves to represent that of 
which we speak — ^the subject of our thought, by the help of the other 
we express what we think, in the case before us, of this subject. 
{4) Neither of these words will alone express a complete thought 
— complete seme. (5) And no assemblage of words which, like 
water, express mere subjects of thought, can serve to convey a com- 
plete* thought. On the other hand, no assemblage of words, like 
freezes, which we use to express what we think of a subject, can 
convey complete sense, without the assistance of words of the other 



(1) What shall we find, when we ezaznine attentively any assemblage of words wldch 
eouTeys a complete thought? (2) Repeat the example and the illustration. (3) De- 
scribe the parts which the two words perform. (4) Will either alone express complete 
sense? (5) Will any assemblage of words like the word unUer used alone express 
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class. (6) From this fact, that the language in which we clothe 
our thoughts is not made up of an assemblage of words of one 
uniform kind, but of words serving distinct purposes in the forms 
of expression which we use, arises what is called structure in 
language. 

(7) The explanation of this structure, and the classification and 
description of the several kinds of words employed in building up 
this structure, constitute the chief business of the grammarian. 
(8) We shall, therefore, that the learner may understand clearly 
from the beginning the object proposed in studying grammar, com- 
mence with the explanation of those forms of expression which 
convey a complete thought, and of the several parts essential to the 
construction of such expressions. (9) From this we shall naturally 
pass to the classification and description of the words which serve 
to constitute these distinct parts of an organized expression of 
thought. 

ExBRCiSE. — ^Let the pupil be required to furnish a number of words 
which, like the word voater, express the names of some of the objects most 
familiar to him ; and let him try whether by the help of such words alone 
he can express any thought, any complete sense. In like manner, let him 
famish words like the word freezesy by which we express what we think of 
the objects around us, and try whether with them he can express complete 
sense. After this trial he will be prepared to enter with us, in the first 
chapter, on the study of propositions. 



complete sense ? WiU any assemblage of words like the word freezes f (6) What 
follows from this fact ? 

(7) What constitutes the chief business of the grammarian ? (8) With what subject 
does this treatise commence? Tell the reason assigned. (9) To what subject shall we 
next pais? 



CHAPTER L 

OF F^ROPOSITIOKS. 

^ 1. (1) A oombixuttion or assemblage of words wbicb ez- 
[Hresses complete sense is called a Pbopositiok. 

(2) We may divide propositiona into three classes. (3) First^ 
propositions employed to assert or declare something ; these we 
3all assertive propositions; example, Oeorge studies. .(4) Se- 
x>nd, propositions employed to interrogate or ask questions; 
Shese we call interrogative propositions; example, does Oeorge 
itudy ? (5) Third, propositions employed to express commiands^ 
mtreatiesy &0.1 these we call imf^eratu^r (that is commanding). 
propositions; examples, study , persevere, &c. 

(6) Th« Msertiye or declapative ppopoaitioB claims oar finsl and clu«f- 
ittentioa. (7) It is the most simple ; it is complete^ oontaiiiing aU the 
)arts essential to every form of proposition full^ expressed ; and it recurr 
nost frequently in discourse. 

§ 2. (I) The three followii^ parts may be distingdishied in 
ivery assertive proposition when fiiUy expressed. (2) First, some 
neans of indicating th,e person or thing of which we speak, or 
Bake the assertion. This is oalied the surjboi^ of the proposi- 
ion. (3) Second, a means of expressing what is intended to be 



§1. (1) DescriblB a proposition. (2) Into how many classes may proposiiHons be divi- 
led ? (8) Describe and name the first dasS) and give an example. (4) Describe and nama 
be second class; give example. (6) The same as to the third class. 

(6) Which kind of propositions claims onr first and chief attenttbof (7) Mention tha 
"easons assigned for considering this form first 

%%. (1) How many parts may be diatingoished In every completely expressed pr^HK 
dtiont (2) What is the «u2^«c< of a proposition f Ansi That aboat which the assertion 
xntained in the proposition is made. (8) What is the predieaU of s proposition t Ana. 
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asserted or said or declared of the subject. This is called the 
PREDICATE of the propositioD. (4) The word predicate means 
what is said or asserted. And, third (5), a means of indicating 
that the predicate is intended to be asserted of the subject. 
This is what the logicians call the Copula — ^that is to say, what 
couplesy connects, or unites the subject and predicate. (6) In our 
language, the subject, however simple and unmodified, is usually ex- 
pressed by at least one separate word in assertive propositions, (a) 
(7) The copula is never expressed by a separate word. (8) 
The copula and predicate (or the leading part of .the predicate) 
are united in the same word. Otherwise : The word which ex- 
presses tl^e predicate, or leading part of the predicate, is so modi- 
fied (that is, assumes such a form, or receives such place in the 
arrangement of the proposition), as, in accordance with the 
iisages of language, to indicate assertion in assertive proposi- 
tions, interrogation in interrogative propositions, &o. 

(9) The predicate and copula united, since they are essential 
donstituents of the proposition, must always be fully expressed' 
ih every complete independent proposition by a word of that class 
which the usage of language has assigned for this purpose. (10)- 
Two words, then, are necessary, in our language, to the full ex- 
pression of an assertion, or to constitute a complete proposition — 

(a) — ^There are a few, very few exceptions; and even these occur in 
forms of expression now rarely employed — such as, for example, methinka^ 
meseemSf meliateth. These we shall consider in their proper place. On the 
contrary, in impercttive propositions, the subject is usually suppressed;- 
for example, Go to the door; Bring me a book^ <bc. In such propositions 
as these, no mistake can arise from the suppression of the subject, since' 
the party addressed — ^the person or persons spoken to — ^is in our language: 
%lmost always the subject. 

That which is asserted of the sabject (4) What does the word predicate mean ? (5) What 
ia meant by the oopala of a proposition ? Ana. That which indicates that the predicate U 
cuserted of the snbject 

(6) How is the sabject of an cuMrtiffs proposition nsnally expressed in our language ? 
(t) Is the copula expressed by a separate word ? (8) How then Is \t indicated ? Ana. '^ The 
predicate ia so modified,** Ac.— repeating as above. 

(9) Are the united predicate and copula always expressed in an independent proposition ? 

^(lO) How many words are necessary in our language to the Aill expression of an assertion, 

or to constitute a ccnnplete proposition ? ' 
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one to express the sabject, and another to express the united pre^ 
dicate and copula. 

(11) "When two or more propositions, having the same common subject^ 
or tbe same predicate, are united together, the common subject or predi- 
cate is very generally suppressed in one or more of them. (12) For ezam> 
pie, John reads and writes -> to John reads, and John terites. Here the sub- 
ject of the latter proposition is suppressed by the usage of language, and 
left to be supplied from the preceding one. John and James write « to 
John loriies, and James writes. Here the predicate and copula are only 
once expressed, but in such a way as to indicate that the assertion reaches 
both subjects. Sometimes, in a proposition connected with a preceding 
proposition, only the modifying words are repeated, and both subject and 
predicate with copula^ are to be supplied from the other proposition. 
For example: " They (power and riches) keep off the summer shower, not 
the winter storm" »> to They keep off the summer shower, they k lep no^ 
^the winter storm. (13) Bat this forms no real exception to what we 
have asserted above. The subject or predicate, in such cases, is simply 
suppressed, left to be supplied by the understanding of the hearer or reader. 
It is not indicated or contained under the form of the part of the proposi- 
tion expressed. They are not» therefore, complete independent proposi- 
tions. (14) When, in certain languages, a whole proposition is expressed 
by a single word, the subject of the proposition is indicated by the form 
and inflection of the word which expresses the united predicate and 
copula. 

^ 3. "We are now prepared to commetice the analysis of the 
most simple form of propositions ; namely, those which consist of 
two words, one representing the subject, and the other the united 
oopula and predicate of the proposition.. [( I) By the analysis of a 
proposition we mean the separation of its parts for the purpose of 
distinct examination.] Let us take, as an example for analysis, 
the expression. Snow melts. (2) These two words form a propo- 
sition, because they express a complete assertion. (3) The word 



[(11) What sometimes happens when two or more propositions haying the same sub- 
ject or the same predicate are united together ? (12) Give examples. (18) Show that this 
is not a real exception to what is said above. (14) When a whole proposition, as in some 
langnages^ is eipreesed by a single word, how is the subject indicated?] 

S$. (1) What is meant by the analysis of a proposition? (2) Why are the words 
'^snawmeUs^ aaidtofoim spropositloii? (8) In the propositioii *^anoto mdts " point oat 
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<< snoWf^^ in this propontioii, r^reientB iihe sfuljecty becaufie it 
expresses the thing concerning which the asurtion ia made. 
(.4) The word "melts" includes both the jpredicate and copula^ 
)>eQai]se it both ezpresaes what is asserted of the Bab|ect, And 
iadioates thwfc it is intended to he asserted. 

"We may cany our analysis still forther, and separate the predicate from 
the copnla. For, fliough we hare no means in language of expressing the 
copula alone, (6) we can express the predicate separately by a word that 
gives no indication of assertion. In the proposition " tnow rnelta," the word 
melting expresses the predicate ; for the action expressed by the word melt- 
ing is exaotiiy what is asserted of the '* snow.* 

(A) It may be remained here, ihat the predicate-word melting, preceded 
or followed by the subject-word snow, atserts nothing — ^that is, tiiese two 
words cannot constitute a proposition. Snow melting and melting snoWf 
though significant phrases — ^that ia, words properly arranged to enter into 
discourse, and form part of a proposition — are neither of them complete 
propositions^ because they do not express an assertion. C7) But^ on the 
other hand, the word melts — at once, in accordance with the usage of our 
language, indicating asseition and expressing the action of m^l^tn^— joined 
to the subject snoto, constitutes a proposition ; that \b, expresses an asser* 
Hon, or, what is the same thing, a complete thought. 

(8) In the arrangement of an assertive proposition, the subject is gene- 
rally placed before the assertive word. This maybe considered the natural 
order, (9) though it is often inverted by poets to suit their measure, and by 
prators for rhetorical effect. (10) The contrary arrangement also prevails 
in some few forms of expression in ordinary use ; as, '* says J,** ** said he,** 
and the now obsolete form of expi*es8ion, ** quoth he,** and perhaps a few 
other forms of assertion. 

(11) In the analysis pf propositions, the learner should always direct his 



the word whiota representB tiia subject, and giye tbe reason for so oonsldertng It (4) Wblch 
srord repreeenti prediotte imd oopnla, and why is it said to r«pr«mit tbese ? 

[(5) Can jthe predicate of a proposition be exibited separately ? What is the predicate of 
the proposition ** snow mdts ** disconnected from the copula ? (ft) Show t^at this predicate- 
word or sign Joined to a sul^eot will not form a proposition. (7) Sepe«t wbftt is said abovA 
ofthe woMmd^ 

(8) WItat Is the usual or natural order of arrangement of the subjeet, and the assertiye 
word (or combined predicate and oopula) In an asserts proposition f (9) Mention classes 
of writers that sometimes invert the usual order, and the pcopoees for which they take this 
liberty with the arrangement In common use. (10) Mention some of the inverted ezpres- 
ftons in ovdf nftry use.] 

(11) To wiM pwt «r a propoHtloQ should the lewMr irit dirsol his attention in «£- 
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attention first to Ulie mmtiwe irord (12) Tbas we Teeoramend, first, 'because 
this 10 the moat in^portaut port of every proposition ; and, seeondlj, because 
h 18 th» part most tmsiy reeognised. lUs residts from tiie faet^ ^tMt the 
assertrre word is alwajs enjoyed for ene and tlw aame pnrpese, except it 
flhofiUI iMt * word at doable meaning; wbereaa the class of words em- 
ployed to represent the snbjeots of propositions (wifthout any change of 
meani^) perfonoas other fonotions, serves ettier pnxposesbesides expressing 
the snbjeets of propositions. (18) The answer to tho question, formed by 
the asswtiine word preceded by what, gires tiie sn^ect. For example, 
Beanstgfado^ Whtst fade^f An& BMm/y, which is the saibjeot 

It is now time to exercise the pupil in pointing out the- words which ex- 
preas tiM eubjects, and the words which express the oembined predieates 
and copnlaS) or what^ for the sake of brevity, we may eall Um aM0jr(wpe 
iMPreb^ in the following and umilar proposition& 

SzntdMBL— rBeantyfadee. Virtue flourishes. M emavy deeays^ Tnae 
fleets. Day dawns. Com grows. Rainfalls. Water £r«eaes. Gunpowder 
«^lodes. Men walk. Reptiles creep. Birds fly. Fiabea- awioL Boys 
play. Children talk. Laborers work, ifcc, 4&c. 

The pupil may be questioned on these examples aocorcBn^^ to tiio follow- 
ing model. Example: **BemUy fades,** Do these two words form a pro- 
"posiliont Ans. Yes. Why! Ans. Because they express an aasertioii. 
Witat is tbe assertive word in this proposition, and why ia it so called t 
Ans. ** Fades is the assertive word, because it expressea the predioatci and 
indicates -assertion. Point out the subject-word of the propositioa,. and tall 
why you call it the subject Ana ** Beauty ** expresses tiio sul^eet^ beeafose 
it is in regard of beauty {abmit heayitg) that the asserti<m eiq>ressed by the 
word *^ fades ** is made. Oan the predicate of this proposition bo ^q^essed 
mlono'separate firom the eopulaf Ans. Yes, it may be eapressed by tbe 
word fading. Fading \b exactly what is here asserted of beauty.. Oflt» tiie 
copula be expressed separately ? Ans. No ; the copula ia never expressed 
by a separate word, but is always combined with tbe predicate}, or the- lead- 
ing part of the predicate, to form the asterH-ee vmrd. 

-.The4eaeher oan add more ^camples, if he pleases^ IShrt it i» better, 
wo tiiink* to encourage tiie pupil to form examples for Jkims^ in thomAn- 
ner prescribed in the foUowing exercises. A good exetfflso mi^r-also bo 
given by selecting a passage fi'om any book, or taking one- of the- exarcises 
in tbe more advanced part of this work, and requiring the leames to point 
out the subject and assertive word of each proposition. 



tmptiiif m analyBis ? (18) State the reasons assigned for reoommendibgctiiis coarse. (M) 
^n how to fiyrm a qnestion to^ which tbe answer Is tbo so^ect of & g|LT«n. QiopositioQ^ B- 
liistnrte by an example. 
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EzKBioiBs IL — Fonn propontiona, by imitiDg such other aiMitiye words 
as will make sense with the sabjects in Exercise L 

Under this, and some of the following exercises, the pupil may be r^. 
quired to construct a given number of propositions for a lesson ; and he 
may continue the exercise so long as he finds he can supply appropriate 
assertive words to unite with the given subjects. 

Exercise IIL^Form a given number of propositions by uniting othe? 
subjects with the assertive words in Exercise L 

Exercises IY., Y^ <bc — ^Let the pupil now form two-ioorded propositions 
from his ovirn resources^ without having either subject or assertive word 
suggested to him. 

In a class, let each pupil try who can construct the greatest number (^ 
appropriate propositions consisting of two words. 

Note. — ^These exercises must be continued till the learner clearly com* 
prehends what constitutes a proposition, and can readily distinguish the 
•terms which form its essential parts. Here let a sure foundation for the 
work of grammatical analytic be laid. This being done, we trust the 
learner will be able, on the plan we propose, to pursue this study with 
ease, satisfaction, and rapid improvement. 

In perfoiming these exerclBes, and all the exercises prescribed hereafter, 
let the pupil be stiietly enjoined to offer no proposition that is not oonr 
sistent with truth, and which does not express an appropriate thought— -ia 
other words, good sense. If this suggestion is duly regarded, the perform- 
ance of these tasks will lead to the easy development and improvement of 
the rational powers of younger pupils ; it will help them to acquire facility 
in that difficult and most valuable accomplishment — ^the correct and clear 
expression of their thoughts in writing, whilst they are pursuing, at the 
same time, what we believe to be the most effective and systematic course 
of training in the grammatical knowledge of their own language. 

^4. (1) The use or jpurjpose which a word (or a class of 
words) serves in discovtrse, that is, in forming propositions, w^ 
shall hereafter, for the sake of greater precision and brevity, call 
the FUNCTION of the word, or class of words. (2) Words are 
divided into several classes, in reference to the distinct /unctions 
which they perform. (3) These classes are commonly called 
" The Parts op Speech." 



S 4. (1) What is meant by the function of a word ? (2) Oa what prinotple, or in re- 
ference to what &ct, are words clamed by grammariaos? (3) What are these classes at 
words TLBoally called ? 
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(4) In ofmr sorvej of the essential parts of an assertive propo- 
sition in its most simple form, two of these classes of words (and 
these the two most important) have been brought nnder onr view; 
namely, those which perform the function of subjects of proposi- 
tions, and those which perform the double function of indicating 
assertion and expressing (in whole or in part) the predicate or 
thing asserted. (5) These two classes of words are essentially 
distinct, and never interchange functions with each other. The 
words which express subjects cannot be employed, at least in the 
same sense, to express assertion, nor those which express asser- 
tion to express the subjects of propositions. The learner will find 
no difficulty in distinguishing these two kinds of words when pre- 
sented together* (6) There are, indeed, many words in our lan- 
guage which, haying a double meaning, are employed for both 
purposes. (7) For example, cooJcj the name applied to the person 
who prepares food by fire, and cook, employed to assert the act of 
cooking^ or preparing food by fire, as in the assertion. Men cook 
iJievr food; tuork^ the name applied to that which is the effect or 
result of working, and work, employed to assert the act of work- 
ing, as, for instance, in the proposition. These honest men work 
faithfully. (8) The marked difference of function, and the 
position in the arrangement of the parts of the proposition, 
prevent all danger of being deceived by these signs of double 
meaning, 

(9) The names nUtjeet, predicate, and copula, which we have used above 
to indieate the parts of propositions, refer properly to the things signified 
by the words employed to express these part& — ^not to the words^ or signs 
themselves. (10) Sometimes, indeed, they are employed to indicate the 
word or sign, as well as that which it expresses. Or rather the terms ruh- 
Jeet and predicate are employed in an ambiguous manner to express both at 
ono€^ neglecting the discrimination between the sign and the thing signified. 

(4) Tell bow manj Idnds, or classes of words are med in the most simple proposition, 
and the ftinetions wliioli they perform. (0) Can these classes of words exchange places? 
Ana. No ; they **are essentially distinct," Ac (8) Do words the same, as to sound, Fome- 
times perform bott^mcMoiM f (T) Ulastrate by examplesi (8) Wliat prevents the danger 
of being deeelyed by these signs of doable meaning f 

[(9) To wliat do the namea Sabjeet, Predicate^ and Copula properly refer f (10) Why 

1* 
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Siteli emptoyment (Xf lilieM termt ftatavMfy leads to 60iiftiid«n of thovghi 
We require fer the purposes of gmmmatioal analysis aoeh names for th« 
classes of words, as shall indicate with preeisioB that we intend to refer te 
the Hffn$ or words themselvea^ and not to the things signified by these 
words. 

^ 5. (1) Grammarians Lave called that class of words wMch 
expresses the subjects of propositions, mown — ^ihat is, names. 

(2) Nwn {nom), is a term borrowed from the Trench language, in 
whioh it means simply name, ^e grammars of many languages indicate 
this class of words by the term whidi in those hinguagee signifies nauu, 
It would perhaps conduce to perspicuity, if we also called tliis dass of 
words by our own plain English term names. But long usage has given a 
kind of prescriptive right to the term noun, (8) Sometimes the Gram- 
marians call them sdbstanttvs nouns, to distinguish them from another 
elass of nouns, which is not used to express the 9u!ffeetB of propositions 
We shall call them simply nount, and sometimes ^ubt^nti'Oes, employiof 
these terms (perhaps improperly), like most of the Grammartana of ths 
present day, as of equivalent meaning. 

(4) Those words which are used to express assertion, or to 
represent tibe copula and ihe predicate, in whole or in part, are 
called by the Grammarians vibkbs. 

(5) Vb&b is a term derived, like most of our grammatical terms, from the 
Latin language, and means word. This name is intended to indicate that 
the kind of sign to which it is applied is pre-eminently the word. 

As verbs are employed alwajrs in assertive propositions only f(« the pu^ 
pose of expressing the assertive part, we may, in our analysis of proposi- 
tions, designate them simply by their name— -vtfr&s. But, as nouns perform 
a tariety of functions in the construction of propositioofl^ (6) whenever a 
noun is employed as wl^eet, or leoding part of the mhjeet of a proposition, 
we shall call it the subject noun, to distinguish it from nouns employed for 



ire other names neeaaunyibrtbeduMS of words whieb express the several x»srt8 <tf Fro- 
positioiis?] 

% 6. (1) What name have grammarians given to the elass of words wbloh expresses the 
sabjeets of Propositions ? [(2) Tell the origin and explain the meaning of the term kouk.] 

(8) By what other name aie noons sometLmes called ? 

(4) What name is given to the elass of words whi^ expresses asseitfteai ? 

(5) What does the term vxrb mesa, and what does it I ndl e ate in reference to the ohMS 
of signs to which it has been applied by tiie ancient gzammnrians ? 

(6) How is a noon diatinguisbed when employed as tuhjed or leading 4^ of the sal^eot 
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Mh» Ipftrposes. f7) In writing the Analysis ^ a prtyposition, tt wHl be 
MNftV^Alent to express tlie wcfti. wtj^&t by the abbroTfation or eymbol 8, ; 
mAfeU iunm %j tlie abbreriation S. If., verb by V., and predieate and eoptdOt 
when we hare ^ceasion to tisetheni in written exereises, by P. and (7. 

The pupil tfbonld now leax« to point ont the mdijwt momh and the wth 
in the assertiye propositions contained in any of the exercises given in the 
subsequent page^ or in his reading book. Let this exercise be continued 
with pupils beginning the study of granunar^ till they can, without hesita- 
tiouy indicate the mhjeet noun and the werb in each proposition. When these 
parts of a proposition can be promptly discovered, the first step (and the 
moat important step of all) in grammar is fairly accomplished — a step es- 
sential to all satisfactory progress^ and which prepares the way for every 
step that follows. 

§ 6 (1) NowM and verht are, in all respects, by far the most important 
classes of words in every language. (2) As we have already seen, they 
serve to constitute a considerable number of complete propositions, without 
the assistance of any other kind of words. But this is not all. They enter 
as the essential parts into every proposition. They form, as it were, the 
framework on which all propositions are built No proposition can be 
formed without a tub^ect noun (or what for the time performs the function 
of a subject noun), and a verb expressed or implied. (3) The first things, 
therefore, to be sought in the analysis of every proposition are the verb and 
the ntbjeet noun, (4) In fact^ all the words employed in constructing even 
the most complicated propositions, are either let. The subject noun, or the 
fferb ; or, 2d, Words designed to modify^ limit, explain either the subject noun 
or the verb— that is, to complete the subject and predicate respectively ; or, 
Sd, Words employed to connect propositions with one another ; and this 
also, most frequently, for the same purpose of completing the subject or the 
predicate of the proposition, with which the attached proposition is united 
by these connective words. More briefly, if we except connectives employ* 
ed to unite independent propositions, all discourse, so far as it consists of 
propositions, is made up of nouns and verbs, and the toords which are emphyed 
to modify nouns and verbs, (5) It will be found presently that nouns not 
only perform the function of expressing the subjects, or leading part of the 
subjects of propositions, but are also largely employed for the purpose of 

of a pfropoeitkm f (7) By what abbreviations are subject^ sutjeat noun, verb, predicate and 
copula to be represented respectively In written amdyses f 

{8. (1) Wiiat is said of the importance of nonns and verbs compared with other classes 
of words f (8) Tell what is said to illustrate the importance of nouns and verbs. (8) What 
are the first things to be songhtin the analysis of a proposition? (4) For what parposea 
are oUier words, besides the subject noun and veif^, employed in propositions? (5) What 
otiMr ftuMtions do nouns perform in the construction of propositions besides that of sut^ed 
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modifying or eompUting the subjects and the predicates of propositions. 
(6) When, in addition to this, we consider that the verb is the predicate 
with an assumed assertive form, and that the predicate itself is a noun of a 
particular kind, we may judge how large a share nouns have in the for- 
mation of propositions, and, consequently, in the formation of discourse. 



funm f (8) Ts the nonn, besides this, a oonstttaent part of verba t Yes ; all verbs may be 
eonsidered as noons (of a parttcolar class) with an assertive ftnin. 

I 



CHAPTER IL 

OF NOUNa 

DEFINIXIOW OF NOtWS.— CLASSIFICATION' OP NOUKS.— MODIFIOATIOK 
OF THB FORM OF THB SUBJECT NOUN TO EXPRESS PLURALITT. 

^ 7. {!) Nouns wrs words which express the subjecis of 
propositions, (a) JSjij sihgle word which, without another sign: 
implied, castomarily serves to represent the subject, or the lead* 
ing part of the subject of a proposition, is to be classed as a 
vumn, (2) This definition will . include all names of persons, 
places, things, notions or conceptions of the human mind, of which 
we ever have occasion to make an assertion, that is, to say any 
thing. (3) When words, not commonly used or recognised aa 
nouns, serve to express the subjects df propositions, they are said 
to be employed svhstantively ; they perform on such occasions 
the functions of nouns. Whatever may be their more coikimon 
use, and their generally received name and classification, they are^ 
for ihe timCf novms, and, in the analysis of language, must be 
considered and treated as nouns. (4) A phrase or an entire pro- 

KoTS (a) — ^A complete definition of nouns ought to embrace all the 
fonctionB which they perform in discourse. But as a definition of this 
sort would be unmanageable in practice on account of its length, we sub- 
stitute for the present one embracing only the great distinguishing func- 
tion of nouns. This definition follows naturally, and will be easily 
imderstood from Whiit we have said in the preceding chapter. 



% 7. (1) Give a deflnition embracing the main Amotion of nonna. (2) What will this 
definitiini include f (8) What is meant by words employed eubetanihelp t 
(4) What is meant b/ s phrase^ or a proposition being used sabstanttvely f 
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position sometimes serves as the sabjeet of anotlier proposHuRii 
and is then said to be used suhstcmtivehf — ^that is, employed as 
a noun. (5) For example, To sbb the suk is pleasant. The 
subject of this proposition is the phrase, '^ To see the sun." Be^ 
ing pleasant is asserted of that which this phrase expresses. 
Again, in the proposition, That vanity is ridiculous is generdH/y 
admitted^ the subject of tiie imdii proponfeion is, " Vanity is n- 
dicuhuSf^^ which words themselves form a complete proposition, 
because they contain an asflioiioo^ 

(6) It will be obfleryed that we have here used the term phramf to 
designate a regulwrly anrasged eembiBatioii of wotda^- whioh/ dee»<M4 
conBtitate a complete propositioiv or express an assertion. We may 
sometimes find occasion to nse thia term again, in the same sense. 

The rule to determine whether a word is to be clii^ io^Dg 
BOuns'^mAy be (pven in the Allowing brief fohn : (7) JSh^^osti 
vlhichf cdone and mtkaut amy word implied^ esspresse^ mkat 
ea/nbe made the s>kbfect or leading :parttcf the subj&ji 6f mpn^ 
position or asmrtiony is a itouK. (a) 

ExKkaaE. — ^Let tile learner point ont the nounB in the fbULbMfiog 
passage, and show thait the test giren in the above rtile applies to^ eaeh of 
them:«^ 

** Golumbai was xiot ignorant of the mntiiloiis^tisposiik>n of hisoreWp 
bat he still maintained a serene and steady ooontenanae ^ soothinysenwr 
with gentle words-; endeavoring to stimulate the pride or avarioe oi 
others, and openly menacing the refractoiry with signal^ pnnishment, 
shoald they d:o any thing to impede the Toyage." 

MoDBi* OF ExAMfNAiiDK,— Point oot the fest nenti in this pateii^ 
Ans. Coltmbva^-^Row do you ascertoiiL' that Um word CeiumbtM is • 
noun? Ans. From the £act that it expresses the subject of the proposition, 

> 

(a) The learner wiH find afterward that for some purposes nounttakif 
certain inflexions, of which they mturt- bid stripped biefore th^ can serve' 
as sul]ject nouns. This fkot win, in the endj present little dimeulty, and 
it is unnecessary, at this point of ottr pMgress» to perplex the pupil by 
embracing it in out rule^ 



(5) Oire examples. 

(6) What is the diflRarettee between a phnua and s proposiilon f 

(7) Bepeat the rale to determlM- wliefher a given wovd b %n9U€l, 
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** Oolwaitu wa$^ not ignorant^" ^ka.x— Poiiit out th* next noim in tibe fat- 
sage. Ans. ''BUpoflitioD.** — ^Why class thia at a nount Ans. Because it 
iriil aerre taes|Nresa the leading part of tiie subject^ or^ in other wordi^ 
serrea aa sulject noun, for example^' in the following proposition, 2%4 dU- 
potUi&u of his crew wu mutiw tut, ** QreuP is a noun ; we cam say, Tht* 
tn» tMU miUinM»f ^bg. In the next proposition, JXs ia a noan» according, 
to our definition (and may be so called till the learner finds a special 
name for it]^ because it expresses the subject -of the propositi<m, ** He still- 
maintained a eerene and steady countenance." The word " hi£* in the 
preceding proposition may be passed over for the present^ thou^ if an 
infleotedform of A«, it haa claima to be classed aa a noun. 

^ & CuGBsmoAXiON or Noun&- — Some knowledge of the eUuHfication of 
nonna is necesBary in order to comprehend certain modifications' of which 
they are ausc^tible^ But it may be useful^ thus eariy^ to dwell longer on 
the ckutification of nouns than would be absolutely necessary for the pur- 
pose mentioned, because, next to a careful application of the teH akeady 
given, a review of the several kinds of nouns will, more than any thing 
4la«^ aasistthe young leanrer in distiogniBbing readily this important class 
of woirdsc- Besides) it- is requisite for ether reasena connected with our 
method of treating grammar to give in this* pJaca more extended notica 
to some of the classes which we shall designate. 

First Glass : Congkete Nouns, or Names of Substances. 
— (I) Tbe names of svistdnces, material and immaterial, consti- 
tute the most prominent class of nouns. (2) We use the word 
substance here to indicate what svisists hf^ itself — ^what has, or 
is conceived to have, an independent existence. (3) This class 
includes the names of all persons, animals, places, of all the 
objects ' around us in the universe, whether fbrmed by our Cre- 
ator, or by the skill, industry, and contrivance of man — in a 
word, «very thing uphieh appears to our sensM a# a separate in- 
dependent object of contemplation, or which is conceived by the 
mind as such, as God, angels, souls of juen^ &c. (4) These are 
called concrete nouns or names of stibstdf^CH, 



{ & (!) Wluit wosds oontltiile the most promtnent olaas of ooans f (S) la what seiiM 
k tbe word wb«Umoe here osed, and whet 4oes it mem or tadieatii f (8) Bmnnehito tome 
cT the kinds of names which belong to this daas. (4) What is 4JbeJMBe given to this dasa 
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ExKKom I.— 'Let the pnpil point out the eoncretb nouM, or ntmUHt^f 
tuMancM in the following extract :— ' - ■' : 

** On the rights amid a profusion of thickets, Imolls^ and crags, lay the 
bed of a broad mountain lake, lightly curled into tiny wares hf the 
breath of the morning breeze, each glittering in its course undet the in- 
fluence of the sunbeams. High hilH rocks, and banks waVing <#ith 
natural forests of birch and oak, formed the borders of this endiantii^ 
sheet of water; and, as their leaves rustled in ihe wind, and twinlded h 
the sun, gave to the depth of solitude a sort of life and yiracity." 

ExBBOiBB II. — ^Let the pupil write a given number of examples of e6n* 
Crete nouns. This exercise, in the case of young pupils, may, with ad*^ 
vantage, be often repeated. Each time it may be prescribed to give a 
number of examples from one subdivision of these names. 1st, names of - 
persons ; 2d, names of animals ; 8d, names of places ; 4th, names of things 
of natural production, as minerals, plants, Ac ; 6th, names of things of arti*" 
fioial production ; 6th, names of spiritual, or immaterial substances. 

^ 9. Collective Nouns. — ^What are oalled collective nouns- 
xoay be regarded (1) as a peculiar subdivision of the ncMMS of 
substances. (2) The collectives claim our notice, because some 
of them are occasionally so employed as to give rise to certain 
peculiarities of construction. (3) They are called collectives^ 
because they express an cbssemblage of objects contemplated by 
the mind as forming a single conception, and capable of being 
embraced collectively under the same assertion. (4) We have 
examples in the words, army^ meaning an organized collection 
of soldiers ; na/vy, a collection of skips and seamen ; society f 
pcurty, jparliamentf congress, council, mob, group, crowd, horde^ 
host, &c. 

ExEBGiBB. — ^Let the pupil give a written list of collective nouns. 

^10. (1) Second Glass : Abstract Nouns. — The names 
given to qualities, properties, or attributes, abstractly con- 
sidered (that is, considered separately from the substances or 



• f 9. (1) How may oollectire nouns be regarded? (d) Whjdoes fhta anbdlTlsion of 
noaDS claim a share of our notfce f (8) Why are fhese nouiB called coUectiTes f (4) Oive 
examples of oollective nonns. 

S la (1) W bat words oonstitate thd teoond eUm of noims ? (8) Recite the illastratloii* 
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oljaots in wliieii thej are found) constkuto a ^gcond class of 
noons very distinet from the former. 

(2) Some of these qualities, or properties, are peroeired hy the senses ; 
•s, for example, the properties of external bodies — hardnesi, aofinfiu, the 
Yarioos cohr*, dte. Others are made known to ns by the help of an intel- 
leotual process ; as^ for example, the yarioos propertiea or attributes of 
human minds — wuUionB^ pagtitms, feeltngt^ affectum*, virtuu, vices, Ao, 
These attributes or properties, whether of matter or of mind, have obvi- 
ously no independent existence. They all subsist only in connection with 
substances, and apart from these have no real being. (8) But we often 
find it conTenient to contemplate these properties separately, or abeiracted 
from the substances in which they exist; and to diseouise of them as thua 
yiewed. Hence we give them namea^ and express our thoughts of them 
in propositions^ in the same manner as we do of substanceSb (4) To dis- 
tinguish this class of names from the names of md>Mtancc9, they are com- 
monly called ABSTRACT N0X7NS. Or they may be called namxs or attributes; 
that is, of those qualities or properties which we etttribute to tubstancee, 

EzxBcnsB I. — ^Point out the nouns in the following sentences^ and dis- 
tinguish the abstract names from the names of substances : — 

"Whatever promotes and strengthens virtue, whatever calms and 
regulates the temper, is a source of happiness. Devotion produces these 
effects in a remarkable degree. It inspires composure of spirit^ mildness 
and benignity ; weakens the painful, and cherishes the pleasing emotions ; 
and, by these means, carries on the life of a pious man in a smooth and 
placid tenor." 

The pupil will call ** whatever** a noun, since it expresses the subject 
of several propositions in the beginning of this passage, but he need not 
give himself any trouble for the present to determine to what class of 
nouns it belongs. 

ExBROisxs IL ni., <&c — ^Write out a given number of abstract nouns. 
1st. Names of sensible or external attributes. 2d. Names of spiritual or 
mental attributes, or such as are perceived by the help of an intellectual 
process. 

^11. (1) Verbal Nouns. — ^What are called verhal nou/nSy 
may l>e oonaidered as a peculiar subdivision of abstract nouns, or 



and examples given above and suggest others. (B) Aceonnt fbr the fonoatton of this elaaa 
of nonnSb (4) By what name are they oalled f 

S 11. (1) How may verbal nottna be considered f 

C2) Why is this olaas of words called verbaUt 
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names of attribates sabjectively employ^. (2) These -ffre eatied 
verhahy because they express suhstantivelyy or suhjedwelyf thilt 
which is expressed assertively by their kindred verbs. 

(3) We have in the English language two of these verbciis for 
every verb, with the exception of four or five very peculiar verbs 
of the class called auxiliary verbs — ma^, con, shdily must. 
These, and tin72, in its auxiliary sense, have no correspondent 
verbals, 

(4) One of these verbals consists of what is called the tooty 
or radical form of the verb, generally, with the particle to 
prefixed. The other consists of the radical form with the termi- 
nation ing affixed. For example, from the root read we have 
the two verbals, to read and reading ; from print , to print and 
printing, (5) When the written radical form of the verb ends 
in an e mute (that is, e not sounded), this e is omitted before the 
termination ing. 

(6) The form coDsisting of the root with the particle to prefixed; is 
commonly called the infinitive mood of the verb. (7) But it t^nnot be 
classed as a verb, consistently with the definition already given, since it 
does not express assertion. (8) On the contrary, it is always employed to 
perform the function of a noun — sometimes that of a mbjeet noun, most 
frequently that of modifying or completing a verb, (9) In perforraing this 
latter function after some few verbs (mostly auxiliaries), the particle to is 
omitted, and the bare root employed ; as, he can bead— Ae is able to 'kead. 
He must go ; men dare undertake, (be— men dare to undertake. (10) As 
this class of words has been so long known by the name of infinitives of 
verbs, we shall continue to call them infinitives, whenever we have occasion 
to distinguish them from other nouns ; but, by so doing, we must not be 
imderstood as admitting them to be verbs, 

(11) The verbal in ing (as we have remarked in § 8 : 5), (a) very exactly 



(a) The first number, when we use two numbers in a reference, is the 



(8) How many verbal nouns are connected witb eacb verb ? (4) Describe these ver- 
bals and give examples. (5) Notice the exception in forming the wHtten yerbal in ing. 

(6) By what name Is the first of these two verbals called ? (7) State the objection to 
classing it as a verb. (8) What fanctions does it perform ? (9) Is it always preceded by 
the particle to t Mention exceptions. Give examples. (10) When we call this class ol 
verbals infinitives^ do we admit them to be verbs ? (11) What does the verbal in XNa ex- 
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exprtmm in English that which is predicatdd>-4hat part of the predicate 
-which is cootaiiied in the kindred verb. (12) For example, John toritei. 
What is asserted of John in this proposition, is precisely that action, which 
is expressed by the noun writing. In other words, writing expresses a well- 
known act tubttantivelyy or nU>jectively — ^tbat is, in the form to be employed 
a» the fuhjeet of an a$9eir(ion. Write* expresses the same act assertively. 
(18) In nmay languages the infin/Uives express precisely in a stthstantive, or 
mihjeetive form, that which is expressed assertively by the verb. (14) The 
verbal in ino, employed as tubjegt n&un of a proposition, sometimes admits 
of being interchanged with the infinitive ; as, Seximo the sun is plecuant, 
or To SEX the tun U pleasant (16) With this exception, these verbals 
genially peiibim distinct functions (as we shall see hereafter), and the one 
cannot (with propriety) be substituted for the othcF. (16) The verbal in 
in^ is sometimes called the gerund. This is the name given to a form of 
like use and signification in the Latin language, and it may sometimes be 
conveniently employed to distinguish this class ol verbals^ as the term in- 
finitives is used to distinguish tho other. 

(17) These verbals differ from other nouns^ in being capable of taking 
the same forms of complements, or the same kinds of words to modify 
them as their kindred verbs. This fact will be considered and accounted 
for in treating of complements or modifications^ 

(18) It may also be observed, to guard against mistakes, that all nouns 
made by the umon of the roots of verbs and the termination ing^ do not 
belong to the class of verbals in ing or gerunds^ though exactly agreeing 
with them in form. Concrete nouns are sometimes formed by adding ing 
to the voot of the verb, as bidlding, a something built-^altogether distinct 
in meaning from tho gemmd building, which expresses the act asserted by 
the verb build; in the same manner many of these words in tn^ are 
42sed both as verbals and in another and often a concrete sense; for 



number of the section, and the second is the number intended to direct the 
learner to the answers of the subjoined questtons. We may find it conven- 
ient to use these numbers^ sometinAes^ to refer more exactly to the part of. 
the section which explains any point under consideration. 



press f (12) Give example «nd Ulnstrate. (18) What do the Inflnltbes of many langnages 
express? (14) Can verbals In ino and Infinitives be Interchanged, or snbstitutud for each 
ofclier, and. If bo, under what clreamatances f (15) Can the one ^terbal be generally substi- 
toted fat the other? (16) By what name la the verbal in ing sometimes called ? 

(17) What pecnllarlty dlstingnlahes these verbals fh)m other nouns ? 

(18) Are all nonns formed by the anion of the roots of verbs with the termination ing to 
be daaaed as gerunds t Tell what Is siUd of other nouns so formed, and how the gerund 
inay be ^sttngni^hed ftom them. 
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•xample, lodgings bej^nning, pmniing, 4<i. Let it be r6meml>6Md tl^t tlM 
verbali, whidi alone merit tpecial attention on aceonnt of their peeiiHar 
relation to the yerbs in meaning and in the fgk&d^iomiiaM whii^ thefr adoiil 
in eomraoD, are those whieh express that wbitrniUivtlfi which the Tertw ei^ 
press aawrHvtly. 

(19) Clare must aim be taken to distinguish these T«rbal boubs \m ing 
from the Terbal adjeetivee or partidplee whieh in modem Bnglish agre^ 
with them ki ibrm. (a) 

llie learner will distingiiiah the v&rM wrani from 1^ verbal mJffeeiiwe, by 
the test given abore (§ 7 : I), and from the ether noons in img, by attending 
to the remarks we have jost been making on these nomia. 

Ktirothb I— -Let the learner dtstinguiflh the gerwuk front the other ilonns 
in ing, and from the verbal odjeetiveM in the foUowing seiitenoes. To assist 
in distinguishing the nouns from the verbal a^ectives, we use the former 
only in ihtxr funetioa of sulijeot nouns. If, therefore^ the word in ing i$ 
tubjeet, or main part of the subject of the proposition, it is a Bonn 
(whether gerund or not remains for the pupil to determine); If, on the 
eontrary, some other word is the main part of the subjeotv the word in ing 
is a vearbal adjective. When the word in ing can take an ir^nitwe^A a sub- 
stitute, it is a gerund. 

This writing is blotted. The boy writing to his father, told him, 4e» 
Writing is a fatiguing employment. The beginning of the exercise is bet- 
ter than the end. Beginning a good course requires effort. Telling falsei> 
hoods is mean. Speaking the truth is commendable. The man saying this 
depart& Saying and doing are very different thinga This saying is hard. 
Loving our enemies is a difficult duty. Reading is less laborious than writ- 
ing. Wasting time is as bad as wasting money. Giving is sometimes 
easier than forgiving ; and forgiving is easier than forgetting. 

In going through the preceding exerciBe, it will be proper to point oat 
the verb first in each proposition, and next the eubject noun, Next show 
to which class the word ending in ing belongs. 

MooKL.^«''This writing is blotted." Which is the verb, or assertive 
word! Ans. /& Which is the subjeet wmnf Ans. *' Writing,** because it 
is about writing that the assertion in the proposition is made. Is writing 

(a) The forms were originally distinct in our language, as the corres- 
ponding forms are still in the sister dialects. The verbal \a not the parti- 
ciple usurped substantively, as most grammarians have incorrectly asserted. 
The verbal nouns had a place in the language in their present lorm, end- 
ing in ING or UNO centuries before verbal adjectives or participles had 
assumed or borrowed iMs ending.— {^^^ Oram. Struct. M Laiig^^pp, 81, 82.) 

(19) What other cUum of words has aasamed the same turn with the gerynde^ «aA bow 
ar» the fferunde to be distingniBhed from these ! 
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)i«re tiie ffenmdf JUis. No; because it does not mean Uie aeiioft writing, 
bat someUiiag that is written. It is here a etMeretenaun or name of a sub* 
•tMl^e. Obterre that several of the propositions at the end are double 
propOMtkMiS^ one of the verbs being suppressed. ** Reading is less laborious 
than writing" ' Supply i* after writing ; and so of the rest 

"^Tf^^*^ n.— ^Point oo^ or rather write ont^ all the iitfinitives and 
gerundi in a given portion of any book used by the pupil or by a class of 
pupils. 

ExfaoiSK m.*— Form a given number of propositions with infiniiivea or 
geruiuk for their ml^eotM, Let the learner continue these exercises till he 
becomes perfectly familiar with this class of words. 

^ 12 Third Class : Pronouns. (1) Another class of words 
comes under our definition of nouns (that is, of words which 
serve to express the subjects or leading parts of the subjects of 
propositions), which, because of their peculiar function in Ian* 
guage, have been generally treated as a distinct jpart of speech. 
Borne have called them, very appropriately, nouns of the second 
order ; but they are commonly known by the name of pronouns. 
(2) This class of words, as the name indicates (pro-noun=sto 
the English /or-noun), b employed for nouns ; that is, to represent 
nouns, or names. 

(3) Let it be remembered that all the nouns hitherto noticed are the 
representatives, or signs of things existing in nature, or conceived by the 
mind as existing in nature. (4) These nouns, or names, are so associated 
with the thitigM, classes of things, substances, aliribtUes, existences, &q., which 
they represent^ that, when uttered, they serve to recall them to the minds 
of those who understand the partieular language to whidi these names be- 
long. (5) The pronouns, on the oontrary, are only the representatives of 
nouns, not the direct signs of tilings, (6) As the same pronoun may be used 
to riepresent an unlimited number of nouns, that is, the names of an unlim- 
ited variety of things, the pronouns are not associated in the memory, by the 
nse of language, with any object? or classes of objects exclusively, but are 
used to represent the names* now of one, now of another object, or class of 
object& (7) Thus every man employs the pronoun /to represent his own 

{ 12. (1) Wlwit to said of a thfard elsss of words, whidi oome BJider oar definition of 
soans; sad what have they been oomnMoil/ called? (2) Tell whal the name pronoun 
rignlfles, and the parpose for which thia class of words is employed. 

[(8) Of what are the nouM hitherto nottced the signa ! (4) What to said In illnBtratlon 
of the connection between these nouns and what they represent ? (6) Of what are pronouns 
the repreeentatiTeB ! (0) What ftrther to said of the pranonia) i^ 'S^TaVxakAx «si<i V^ 
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name— to indicate himaelf, when lie has oooanon to e » p r Mi aaj aaeeitioA 
of which he it the lubject. We use thou or you to repreeent anj iofindiHl 
wliom we address. Unit / is employed to represent ihe imlniited iiiiafcBf 
of indiFidaals who may have oooasion to ^>eak of themselTes ; and ikm sc 
you to represent the unlimited number of persons to whom others may have 
oooasion to address any assertion having the person or peraoos sddreswd 
for its iubJecL Ife, again, represents the names of all beings in the univens 
rooognisod as maleSf when (not addressed, bnt) spoken of individnally ttf 
others ; $he the names of all ihefemaleM; and it all objects that are not ts* 
oognisod as either mafe or female. So that these three little worda^ ke, d^ K» 
together, represent the names of all persons and things in the nmTetse 
singly or individually considered ; and the single pronoun <Aey represents 
them all, when assertions are to be made in regard to a number of them 
taken together. 

(8) It follows from this account of the functions of pronouns that the 
mind must always refer back from the pronowt which represents the per- 
son B()oken of, to the noun which it represents, in order to know what ii 
intended to be designated. (9) When language is skilfully employed, this 
roforonce can always be readily made by proper attention to the connection 
and arrangement of the words in discourse, and to the recognised usages 
of speoolu (10) If on any occasion we cannot determine to what particular 
noun a pronoun has reference, we fail completely of catching the meaning 
of the speaker or writer. 

(11) Tho pronouns employed as subject nouns of proposi- 
tions, are of two distinct classes, called jpersonal jprvnouns^ and 
flaiive pronouns. Some grammarians have given to this latter 
class the more appropriate because more characteristic name oC 
conjunctive pronouns. We confine our attention for the present 
to tho personal pronouns. The conjunctive pronouns will come 
under our notice in a more suitable place, when we shall have 
occasion to show their use in the construction of compound pro- 
positions. 



what the prononns /; Viou or you, V, tike^ U^ and they^ may Beverally represent DiTide 
the qnostlon. What does / represent f A». 

(8) How do we ascertain what Is designated by a pronoun ? (9) In what cane is tlie re- 
ference of a pronono readily made, and how is It made? (10) If we &11 altogether in dift> 
coveriflg the reference of a prononn, what is the consequence ?] 

(] 1) now many kinds of pronouns are employed as aabJeotSi and by what names en 
they called ! 
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^13. The Personal Pronouns. — '(1) This class of pro^ 
DOUDS is called jpersonal because, besides performing the funo* 
tions of noons in the subjects of propositions, they indicate the 
PERSON or part which what they represent sustains in discourse.(a) 

(2) These persons enacting distinct parts in discourse are, 
Jirstj the speaker — in his own name alone, or in his own name 
and that of others, for whom he undertakes to speak — ^who is 
called the first person, as sustaining the Jirst^ or chief part in 
discourse ; second, the pa/rty (or parties, when more than one) 
addressed, called the second person, as sustaining the sec(md 
part, or part of hearers in discourse ; and, third, the party, or 
parties spoken of in discourse, when distinct from the speaker 
and the party addressed, called the third person. 

(3) Under the first and second persons are included only what are 
called perfofu in the asual sense of the word person, or what^ for the time, 
are coDceived as performing the functions of persons, that is, the fanctiona 
of rational beings using or at least understanding speech — such as alone 
sustain a part in discourse. (4) When we speak to animals, they are re- 
cognised as sustaining the paiii of a second person, as listening to human 
diBeourse, and are, in such cases, addressed by the pronoun of the second 
person; as, "Sing'st thou, sweet Philomel, to me? " (6) The same hap- 
pens in the use of the figure called personification, when we conceive, or 
represent insensible objects, as if they possessed reason, and could listen to 
our discourse. Sometimes such mute objects are represented as performing 
the part of speaker or first person. (6) Under the third person the gran>- 
marians comprehend every class of beings that can become the subject of 
thought) both persons (properly so called) and things. 

^14. (1) The ^rs^jperson, or speaker (when the subject of 
a proposition) is expressed by the pronoun I ; or, if he speaks in 

(a) See Exposition of the GranL Structure of the £ng. Language, § 29. 



S 18L (1) Why are fbe personal prononns called by this name f 

(2) What is the part sustained in discoaTse by what is called in gnunmar tbe nsST pxa- 
soir f What by tbe skcond pebson ? What by the thibd person ? 

[(8) What class of beings alone Is generally included under thejfrat and second persons F 
(4) Mention an exception. (5) Mention a second apparent exception. (6) What classes of 
beings are comprehended under the third person f] • 

S 14 (1) 'Wliafc pronoun represents tbe speaker as subject of a proposition f What pn>- 
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the name of others, us well as in his own name, hj tiie prottMn 
WE. J serves instead of the speaker's own proper name, tod i¥i"- 
instead of the speaker's name and the names of those whoiH iMf 
represents. (2) The second jpersouy or the party addressed 
(when the subject of a proposition), is represented by the pronoim 
THOTT, or ToxT, if a single individual ; if a number of indiTid«a]%. 
by YoxT, or ye. (3) Thott, except in addresses to the Deity, and 
in the solemn style^ is almost out of use in the English of the' 
present day. The same may be said of te. (4) The form tou 
has come to be universally employed in ordinary discourse, both 
in addressing an individual and a number of persons, except 
among the Friends. (5) The pronoun of the thied person (or 
party spoken of, exclusive of speaker and hearers), representing 
a single individual, has three distinct forms, according as the 
party spoken of is recognised as being of the male seXj or of the 
female seXy or as belonging to the class of things without seXy or 
in which sex is not recognised in the ordinary use of language. 
(6) He is employed in speaking of an ini^ividual m^le, she of 
an individual female, and it in speaking of things without life, 
and of animals when we do not know or do not choose to mark 
the sex. (7) When we speak of more than one individual, the! 
is employed, as svhject noun^ to represent all classes of beings — 
persons, animals, and things, without distinction. 

(8) We may notice here the classification of nouns on the basis of the 
distinction of the two sexes, and of the absence or non^eoognitioa of sex, 
commonly called by grammarians the genders of nouns. (9) The word 
gender {genus) means, simply, kind or class. (10) In English we have 
three genders, that is, three kinds, of nouns in reference to sex : Ist, all 
males recognised as such in ordinary discourse (as God, angels, men, the 

noun Is used when the speaker speaks Ibr others with himself? (2) What are the pronouns 
of the second person t (8) What is said of the use of thou ? (4) What of the employment 
of Tou i (5) What is said of the pronoim of the third person t (6) What pronoun repre- 
sents an Individaal mcile In the Ihird person t What represents Afmnale in like manner ? 
What represents individually or singly things xvlthont life, and animals in which the sex is 
not known or not regarded in language? (7) For what purpose is the pronoun vaxt em- 
ployed ? 

(8) What is said of the cfassiflcation of nouns called the GBin>KB8 ? (9) What does the 
term gender mean ? (10) Describe this daaslfication, as regards our language. (U) la this 
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»le h«Klheii Mfiei, and Ibe males of the nobler, aad of the more con- 
iMAUoua and b«tt known animals) are arranged in the mabouune gkndkb, 
r class ^ males ; 2d, all females (as women, goddesses, and the more con- 
>iciiou8 female animals) are, in like manner, arranged in the feioninb 
BNDKB, or class of females ; and Sd, all things without animal life, or in 
'hich sex, in the ordinary usage of language is not recognised, are ar- 
iDged under the meuteb (or neither) gender, that is, the class which is 
either maJ^ *or female^ (11) This classification is of little use in English 
we in reference to the employment of the pronouns of the third person, 
B^ SBB, and IT, and some words of their family. (12) ffe, as will be seen 
x>m what is said above, represents nouns of the masculine gender, and 
uy be called the masculine pronoun; she, in like manner, represents 
otmaoif the feminine gender, and may be called the feminine pronoun; 
nd it represents neuter nmme, and may be called the neuter pronoun, (a) 
Another subject has generally, in our English grammars^ been treated 
uder the head of Gender, though it has connection rather with the origi- 
al structure of single toords than with the changes which they undergo in 
rder to perform their grammatical functions, and might, witlraut impro- 
riety, be wholly omitted in this place. In the case of some offices or sta* 
ioBS, which may be held both by men and women, and in the case of the 
lore conspicuous animiUs, there is a separate name for the separate sexes. 
liese names are sometimes formed, the feminine from the masculine, by the 
ddition of a syllable or some change of the terminalfbn, generally by the 
yXiAhleess; as, priest, priestess, & female priest ; prince, princess, Ac Some- 
Imes the words which indicate the female are less clearly connected with 
lie male form, and sometimes altogether distinct According to the custom 
f the grammarians, we subjoin a list of some of the masculine and femi- 
ine forms which most frequently recur. 

JAst ofMaseuline Names which have a Feminine Form in ns. 

Abbots Alness. 

Aotor, Actress. 

Baron, Baroness. 

Benefactor, Benefactress. 

County Countess. 

Duke, Duchess. 

Emperor, Empress. 



Heir, 


Heiress. 


Host, 


Hostess. 


Jew, 


Jewess* 


Lion, 


lioness. 


Marquis, 


Marchioness. 


Master, 


Mistress. 


Peer, 


Peeresa 



{d^ See the author's larger treatise on the Grammatical Structure of the 
^Itsh Language, § 167. 



IsBslflcfllloii of much Importance in £n|^ f (13) Tell what gender or daas eaoh of the 
ronouBs fft«^ he, U, representB. 
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Priest^ PriesteB& Bhephelrd, Shepherded 

Prince, Princess. Songster, Songstresa^ . 

Prophet^ Prophetess. Visoount, Yiscountesa. .. , 



Some names have a feminine form in ix; as, 

Administrator, AdminiBtratrix. Testator, Testatrix 

Executor, Executrix. Director, Directrix. 



•>. 



/•u. 



We give no list of those names for males and females which «r^ entirslyir 
distinct in form; as, hiubandf mfe; father, mother ; brother^ tiiter ; ■ kontiK 
mare ; Ac., since the &ct that these diffierent names are g^ven to animals of 
different sexes has nothing to do with grammar. 

(13) The learner will please remember that in all jproposi* 
tifmSy I and we alone are used as subject nouns to represent the 
first person or speaker, singular and plural. Thou or you alon^ 
to represent the second person or party addressed, singular or 
plural. (14) Nouns are never used to express the subjects of 
assertions in reference to these parties. (15) But in making 
assertions of parties distinct from the speaker and the party ad- 
dressed, we use either the noun — the name of the person or 
persons^ the thir^ or things spoken of — or we can use their 
representatives, the pronouns he^ she, it, and they (when no ob- 
scurity is occasioned), as subject nouns of propositions. (16) 
From this it follows that all nouns employed as the subjects of 
propositions are to be classed under the third person ; they are 
only used to express parties merely spoken of. 

(17) There is another pronoun of the third person which we must 
notice here ; namely, the word one. This word seems to he tlie French o>s 
horrowed, likely, from the Normans, It is used to represent an ind^niU 
third person, and can scarcely he said to he the representative of a name^ 
but rather of that which is 9iameless, Oxv thinks — anj person thiiiks. (6) 

(6) Sxpos, Oram, Strac E, Language, § 155 : 25. 

(18) What words are always used In propo6itlon« to represent the speaker and the party 
or parties addressed f (14) Are noans ever employed for this purpose f (15) What subjedt 
nountt are employed in propoBitions having reference to parties distinct from speaker ttia 
hearer? (16) Under what person then are all nouns employed as eutf^ects o/propoeUions 
to be classed ? 

(17) Bepeat what Is said of the indefinite pronoun on. 
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ExBBOtess Gir TBS Pebsoh At Pbonouns. — ^I. Analyze the following propo- 
tions : I think. We live. Thoa standest Tou run. He sleeps. She 
am& It decAjs. They work. We prosper. He plays. I study. It 
ows. Man toils, he suffers, <bc 

Model of Avaltbib. — Example : *' We live.** Point out the Terb in this 
-oposition. Ans. The word **live.** Why do you call **live" a yerbl 
na. Because it is the assertire word of the proposition. What is the 
iff^et of tills proposition t Ana. The word **we" What do you mean by 
6 sabject of a proposition! Ans. The subject is that of which the aa- 
rtion eontained in the proposition is made. What kind of word is **%oei** 
IS. A ncun of the tecond order or personal pronoun of the Jirat pereon, 
hat is meant by a pronoun or noun of the second order f Ans. A word 
lich stands instead of a noun, or which represents a noun, without being 
e definite or fixed name of any particular object or class of objects^ 
hat does the pronoun "tee" here represent? Ans. The names of the 
rsoQ who speaks (who utters the proposition), and of those for whom, in 
nnection with himself he speaks. 

These questions may be increased or diminished, according to the capa- 
:y and the progress of the learner. It will generally be best to analyze 
flew examples very fally, and afterwards abbreTiate the process^ as in 
e model which follows : 

MoDBL Secoitd. — ^Example: "She leama,** The verb is **leamSf'* for 
leamM** expresses the assertion contained in the proposition. The eub- 
tct is the pronoun sex. This pronoun is of the third person and femini fie 
nder ; for it represents an indtvidtuil merely spoken of^ and that indivi- 
lal A female. Or, more briefly still, the subject is ihe feminine pronoun 
□B of the third person. 

Example : Man toils, he aiuffers, ^o. The subject of the second propo- 
tion is HE^ the majscdlin^ pron&un of Uie third person. This pronoun 
spresents the noun "man" — Sfibject of the preceding proposition. 

In written analyses, the following abbrcTiations may be adopted: 
ran. tor pronoun, pers. for person, persl. for personal, the numerals 1, 2, 
to express the number of the person, mas. for masculine, fern, for femi- 
ine, neut. for neuter. It may be useful, in writing, to draw a line under 
11 the grammatical terms and abbreviations employed to indicate the 
nalysis^ in order to distingHish them more clearly from the words of the 
xample analyzed. In the printed book we exhibit the words employed 
express the analysis in Italics, to distinguish them from the words 
iualyzed, which are exhibited in Roman type. 

Model of a Written Exsrcisb. — Example : He sleeps (He, mas. pron. 3 
Mr«.) & sleeps, V. That is, He, t?ie masculine pronoun of the third person^ 
'* the suifjeetf sleeps is the verb. 
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EzERcmB EL IIL, 4e.—- Let the pupil Ibrm a given DBSB^bec of wiktea. 
propositions having j)er«>na/ |?roMOtf iM for their ealjects. 

$15. Propeb Nouns and Common Nouns. — ^We BOtiisi^ U9B> 
attend to another classification of nouns, founded on a diffewM^ W 
principle— a classification of considerable importance in a gpsiOr L 
matical point of view, as many of the contrivances of Isngnigl |h 
have reference to the fftct or principle on which it resta Tia 
fact to which we allude is the extent of the signification of notouit 
(1) In reference to this, Grammarians have divided them into 
two classes, called by them jproper nouns and common nouns, > 

(2) Some nouns are names appropriated to certain person 
or things, as the names of men and w(Hnen, names given to some 
of the domestic animals, as dogs, horses, &c., by which we reeog* 
nise only a single individual To this class belong also tte 
names of countries, regions, cities, towns, mountains, riven^ 
states, nations, or races of men, languages, days, months, festin 
vals, great events, ships, &c., &c. (3) These are called proper 
nouns, because they are names proper — ^that is, peculupr or op* 
propriated to individual persons, places, &c., of which diey are 
the spoken signs. Proper has, in this use, the sense it retains is 
the word property. These names are, as it were, the propertj 
of the individuals they represent. Examples : Qoorge WashnBg* 
ton, Maria Edgeworth, Europe, the Canadas, London, NeW'Toffcj 
the Alps, the Potomac, Pennsylvania, the Germans, the Celts, 
French, English, Monday, May, Christmas, Easter, the Revolof 
tion, &c. 

(4) There are other names which are used to designate, mA a 
single individual, but a whole class of objects : as, cunimjalj nuMf 
tree. These are sometimes employed to designate the whok olasi 
taken together, sometimes to designate any individual (ht anj 

number of individuals of the class. (5) Without the help ojf 

— 

$15. (1) Name the two daases into which nonnfl are divided in reference to the estent 
of their signification. 

(2) What noons, or names are indnded in the first daas, or class of proper noun$ t (8) 
Why are they called proper nowm f Give •zamplea^ 

(4) Describe the other class of noww, (5) Do these nonns ilone serve to indicate * ds^ 
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yme oilier stgn, ^ey nerer indioate sny ^^a^enrnMaia indmdual 
* d^erfnifiafe hidiridiials of the class. (6) Thej are sometimes 
H^ general termSy because some of them senre to indicate a 
bote fenu8 or class. In grammar, they are generally and more 
xoperly called coimoN vt)UNa; becanae they are names common 
k,« whole dass of objects. 

(7) ThU divigiou of nouns into prop^ nouru and eommon nouna has 
ierence ohiefly» if not exclusively, to concrete nouju^ or namee of mh' 
9ne€9, including collective nonna, (8) All proper nouns are names of snb- 
aneea, and the name eommon nouna applies chiefly and most appropri- 
ely to sigBS of classes of substances. (9) The collectivea are chiefly com. 
on nounat names common to kinds of collections of individuals, as party, 
isembly, ^, each of tiiese representing a class of those collections, or 
oions into which individuals are sometimes formed. (10) Sometimes 
>llectiYes are employed as proper names; as, when we use the word 
*mrliamentf to mean the Parliament of Great Britain ; or Congress, to 
hdieate the Legislature of the United States ; Parliament met for buai- 
«f*.* Opugreaa a^oumed. (11) Such expressions as the Romans, the 
feniurts, the Bourbons, the Ciesars, dec, may be considered as a kind of 
dllective or plural proper nouns. 

(12) Let the learner remember that, in writing proper namea and words 
brived firom them, w& ahraya begin the word with a large* letter, or, as it 
i oosnacoly called, a capital letter. (18) Thus, England is spelled with a 
wrigt JBi and Mlngliah, though not a noun, because it is derived from, and 
UM reference to, a proper naane, is spelled with a capital E, The same of 
America^ American, d^c. (14) In the beginning of the last century it was 
snitomary, in our printed books, to distinguish every noun, whether pro- 
per or eommon, by a capital letter. 

Let the learner t^ to which olassi proper nouna or eommon nouna, each 
Word ia the following exercise belongs, giving, in each case, the reason for 
80 dlMning it In tiik exercise we have not employed capitals in spelling 



I Iii4ividwtlf (C) What ara th«0e nouns sometinMS osUad, and for what reason ? 
Vbat are they lunially called by grammarians ? 

[CD To what klnib of nonns does this division into proper and common extend ? (8) To 
vhleb of the claaaes of novms already envmeratod do proper novm ezcloirively belong? and 
to wliat noQziB does the name common most appropriately apply ? (9) What class are 
ehiefly eommon noons f (10) Are any of the coUec^ea to be considered as proper nouns ? 
(It) Otve examples of plural j^roper nonns. 

(li) How are proper nouns and nouns derived from ^t>per names written f (18> IHub* 
tnte this by exampleSb (14) What was the praetioe in former times in writlag nouns ?] 
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the proper nouna^ lest we should distang^h them from thteimiundft 
After repeating the exercise, as an oral lesson, the learner Boay berrefBiiad 
to write it^ distinguishing the proper nouns by an initial large letUa^,, .. 

Exercise. — ^Plant, town, country, india^ franklin, man, eo^aiid, jptiA- 
dent» america, king, soldier, hero, st pauVs, trinity church, general moHB- 
tain, the rocky mountains, Philadelphia, liverpool, country, kngdoin, 
state, bristol, stranger, horse, day, thursday, april, ateplieiiy bostoi^ 
city, Ac 

Model of Examination. — What kind of word is plant t Aiul A nom 
Why do you call it a noun f Ans. Because it belongs to that class of 
words which serve as subjects of propositions. What kind of noun! 
Ans. A concrete common noun. Why call it a concrete noun t Ans. Be* 
cause it is the name of a substance, or of that which possesses IndepeBdeot 
existence. Why a common noun ? Ans. Because it is a name edfrnMOHto 
a class of things, and not appropriated to a single individual thin^ 

The young learner may now be required to give twenty or more exam* 
pies of concrete nouns as a written exercise, distinguishing each propel 
noun in the usual manner, by beginning it with a large letter. After thii 
exercise has been examined, let the pupil be questioned according to the 
above model, on each example. These exercises must be repeated tUl tfaa 
learner can promptly distinguish proper and conmion nouns from one an- 
other, and from all other classes of words. 

§ 16. (1) In employing common nouns — ^that is, words yrbiA 
designate classes of things — ^we may have occasion either to 
speak, 1st, of the whole class ; 2d, of an individual of the class; 
or, 3d, of a number of individuals of the class without comprb- 
ing the whole class. (2) The noun, in its simplest form, without 
any modification of any kind, is sometimes employed in English 
to indicate the whole class of objects to which the name is appli- 
cable. (3) Thus, the word man is employed to signify the whole 
race of men, or all mankind, as when we say Man is f rally Man 
is mortal^ The proper study of mankind is man. By man^ in all 
these cases, we mean the whole human racei^or humanity in gen- 
eral. (4) When we wish to indicate, by a common noun, a single 
individual, we must, in our language, have recourse to the use of 

$ 16. (1) Mention the parposes for which we may have occasion to employ commos 
Bonns. (2) For what pan>ose is the common noan in its simplest finm sometimes employed 
in English f (8) Give iliostrations of this hcL (4) To what oontriyance most we hare n* 
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one 0f m daM of words which We shall call determinatives ; as, 
a maitf one many any many some many &c. (5) The term man 
cannot with propriety be used alone in our language to. indicate a 
single individuaj man forming the subject of a proposition. And 
the ittune holds of other common nouns. 

i ': (6) When we wish to indicate more than one individual of a 
class or species, without indicating the whole species, we must use 
'Irhat is called the jpZieraZ/orm of the noun, and a determinative 
' or descriptive word besides, to restrict or limit the noun. (7) As 
examples we may take the phrases, som^ men, m^ny men, good 
men^ wise m^n, &c. Here we use men, the plural form of m^ny 
and add the limiting words some, m^any, goody vnse, (8) The 
plural form of the word man, as well as the singular form, is used 
without any modifying word to express the whole race ; as. Men 
wrefraxly Men are morialy &c. 

§. 17. We are now brought to consider an important modifi- 
cation of the subject noimy effected (at least partly) by a change 
of the form of the word. (1) We use the unaltered form of the 
noun (accompanied •generally, in the case of names of substances, 
by & determinative word) to indicate a single individual of the 
class to which the noun serves as a common name, and we employ 
a modified form, when we intend to indicate m^yre than one indi- 
jvidval of the class. (2) These two forms may be called the 
singular form, and the plu/ral form, — the singular indicating a 
single thing, the plural a plurality of things, or more than one. 
£(3) For the sake of brevity, we may henceforth call the original, 
unmodified, uninflected form of nouns and verbs the root of the 
noun or verb.] (4) The grammarians generally call this modifi- 



eofuae ia English in order to indicftte a single individual by a common nonn f (5) What is 
laid of the term man ? 

(6) How do we indicate more than one of a class withont indicating the whole class ? 
(7) dire examples. (8) For what purpose is the plural form without any modifying 
word employed f 

S 17. (1) What form of the noun is used when we speak of a single object of a class, and 
wiiat when we speak of more than one? (2) What may these forms be called ? [(8) What 
is meant by the rwi^ ot a noun or verb f] (4) What hare grammarians called this modifi- 
nation of noima? 
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cation of nouns number, and say thai notms have iw» mcmivn, 
the singular and the piural. 

In coTQing to treat of the formation of the plural of noons, a eUss of 
the contriyancM o€ articulate language distinct from what we have yet 
had under consideration, and a class whnh will employ much of our at* 
tention in the remainder of this treatise, is presented to our notion (6) 
Hitherto we haye contemplated noune and Tcrfos as perfbnning tk«r it- 
spective functions in propositions, without any species of modificatiQS, 
whether effected by & change of their form, op by the assistance of other 
words. (6) Very few of the purposes which language now serres can be 
accomplished without advancing a step beyond this. With unmodified 
nouns and unmodified Tcrbs, we could fbrm but a rery small number of 
propositions^ and express a yery limited portion of our thoughts. (7) Tin 
learner will, no doubt, have discoyeied this fiiot already in attemptiBg to 
form rational propositions consisting of two words — a simple unmodified 
noun, and an unmodified yerb. (8) For example, of the subject expressed 
by the noun man, without any modification, we« can, by the use of bsre 
yerbs, make only a yery limited number of assertions consistent with 
truth, and descrying the attention of ral»onal beings. Man Uvea, num 
thinktj man speaks, talks, sings, valks, rmns, Ac;, Ac; Siish prof>ositiaoi^ 
though all true^ contain truths so well known by mankind generally^ that 
we seldom find occasion to employ them in this naked form in conyena* 
tion or in wi^iting ; and eyen when we do, in order to giye our assertiofn 
more appearance of weight, we usually employ some more dignified mode 
of expression ; as, man is endowed with thought, with speech, Ac 

(9) Eyen if we are allowed to modify at pleasure the yerbs we employ, 
we can make only a limited number of true and rational assertaona abowt 
the subject expressed by the naked term man. 

(10) But» when we are allowed to modify this term by the aasistaaee 
of additional words^ and, at the same time, to modify the yerh^ we em 
readily increase our stock of propositions. (11) For example, we cannot 
say with truth, man is happy, for many men are far from being happy. 
We cannot say, man is esteemed, man is Umed, man is admired, mem is 



[(5) Whftt is eaid of the manner in whieh we ksre been contemplating no«nft and ytt^ 
hitherto? (6) Can the pnrposes of kmgnage be effected by nnnodifled acuBs sad yeilis! 
(7) What will the learner have already discoYcred in regard to this matter? (8) CKto ex* 
ample, and go through the IHnstration. 

(9) When allowed to modify the verba we employ, can we make a large number of aflCT' 
ttons In regard to the sal^lect expressed by the bare word nun f (10) How is it, wlien we 
are allowed to modify the subject nonn and the verb ? (11) Illastrate by ezaoiplea 
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dkc^ because these predieates do not apply to every man indiBcriminately. 
But we can say, without offendiog against truth or propriety, a virtuous man 
is happy, an upright man is esteem^ a good man is loved, a great man-is 
wbnired^ a rich man is envied, dire. (1 2) In these pi-opositions^ it wUl be 
obeeryed, the assertions are not made of man generally— of man considered 
as possessing only the necessary and essential characteristics of the human 
family — of any, or every man ; but of a man — some individual man pos- 
sessing a. superadded quality, which does not necessarily, or in reality, be- 
long to all men. The real subject of the foregoing propositions is not the 
bare word man, but the modified or completed subjects, a virttunis man, a 
good. man, .inG. (13) The modifying- words, virttums, good, Ac, together 
with the little determinative sign a, are added to the noun (which forms, 
lis it were, the basis or niicleiis of the subject), and these together constitute 
the comply sutfject 

§18(1) Various contrivances are employed to complete the sub- 
jects of propositions ; that is, to express with its proper limita- 
tlonSy qualifications, &o., the exact suhject of which we make an 
assertion. In like manner, there are also various contrivances 
for expressing the proper limitations, qualifications, &c., of the 
predicates of propositions. 

(2) These contrivances we call modifications of nouns ancJL 
verbs, (3) They may be divided into two general classes; Ist^ 
modifications effected oh the form of the noun or verb ; and 
2d, modifications effected by the assistance of an additional word 
or words. (4) The first class we shall call simply modifica- 
tions. When we come to treat of the latter class, we shall call 
^em, after the French manner, complements (that is, complete- 
msnts) of the sidject and predicate respectively, or sometimes 
modifications of the subject-noun and verb respectively. 

,. IUmabk. — (6) TJ>€ young learner will please remember that the word 

(12) Of what are the assertions in the examples made— of man expressive of the human race, 
or of what ? (18) What constitdtes the real subjects of these propositions ?] 

S18L (1) What la said of the contrivances employed to eompUte propositions ? 

(9) What name may be given to these contrivances ? (8) Describe the two general 
daiises of these modifications. (4) How shall we designate the first, and how the second 
dassf 

(5) What is the meaning of the word complement, and ttonx what word most it be 4if4 

ttDgolflhedt 

• ,•■'■■- 

2* 
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complement means that which ^//« ftp or completet^ and that it is not to be 
oonfonnded with the more common word, compliment^ whieh is wholly 
imlike it in meaning, though similar in sound. 

(6) Our attention for the present is to be exclusively directed to the 
first c/ofs of modificatiolu — ^those which are indicated by some change 
effected on the form of the noun or yerb ; and first, to the change of the 
form of the noun employed as iubjeet-noun to express plwality. (7) It may 
here be remarked, that these modifications of the forms of bot^ nouns 
and verbs— €q>ecially' of the verbs — are of two distinct kinds ; firsts those 
which consist of a change of what \h called the root or r<tdieal pari Of the 
word, without any thing being added to the word ; for example^ man is 
changed to men to form the pluraL Here the sound of the root is changed 
or modified, but nothing is added. The second kind of modification is 
effected by adding a sound to the root ; as, for example, the plural of the 
word book. is formed by adding the sound of s; singular, hook, plural, 
books; the first used to express a single book, the latter a number of 
books. 

(8) lliere are now only a few nouns in our language that form tiieir 
plurals by a modification of the sound of the root^ or by what we shidl caU* 
for >the sake of distinction, a radical modification. 

We shall add a list of these after we have treated of the formation of 
the plural by the more usual process, namely, by an addition made to the 
root or radical form of the word. This for distinction's sake we may eall 
iiitfi^xionai modifietUion, 

(9) Before we proceed to treat farther of these modifications of the 
forms of words, and in particular of the formation of the plurals of nouns^ 
it will be necessary to give some account of the elementary sounds which 
constitute words, and of the written signs employed to represent these 
words to the eye. (10) Without dome knowledge of these matters the 
learner will not be prepared to follow us in treating of the variations of 
form, which words undisrgo in order to accomplish the purposes of Ian* 
guage. (a) 

(a) It is usual to introduce something on the sounds of the language in 
the beginning of grammars. We think it better not to introduce this dis- 



(d) To which dsM of these modifleations are we to attend first? (7) Wh4t tobdiTislon 
may be made of this first general class of modifications ? Describe each snbordlnate ^^H^, 

(8) Wh&t distinctive names may be given to these modifications? 

(9) To what subject is it necessary to call the attention of the learner before we treat ftr- 
ther of the modification of the fbraoB of words ? (10) State the reasons for introducing this 
sal^ect, and suspending oar remarks on the formation of the plonl, Ac. 
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RBM AB.KS ON THE ELEBIElfTART 80TTNDS OF THE ENGLISH LANGTTAGSy 
AND ON THE SIGI^ USED TO REPRESENT THESE SOUNDS, (a) 

^ 19. (1) Words consist either of a single sound uttered by 
a single effort of the organs of speech, or of a combination of two 
or more such sounds. (2) Every single sound thus uttered is 
oaUed a syUaMe. (3) The term syllable means so much of a 
word as is taiken together ; that is, so many letters in written 
language^ as are taken together to form one single sound. 

(4) A word of one syllable is called a monosyllable ; a word 
of tuH) syllables a dissyllable ; a word of three syllables a trisyl' 
lable ; and a word of four or more syllables a polysylhMe, 

(5) The sounds employed in articulate language to form 
syllables are produced by the breath passing through the throat 
Imd mouth, and acted upon, in some cases, during its passage 
by the several organs of speech — especially the tongue, teeth 
and lips. 

(6) These sounds are constituted of two kinds of elements : 
mocalf or vowel sounds, and consonantal modifications of sound. 
(7) The letters which represent these vocal sounds and conso- 
li&ntal modifications of sound are called vowels and consonants* 



OQSsion till such time as it is needed^ and must be applied in treating of the 
eontrivances of speech. Though its introduction here must for a short 
time sttspend our remarks on the modification of nouns, the course we 
ptirsitlfr iuives the pupil the trouble of learning, first a number of dry facti 
apparently unconnected with the subjiBct of the construction of language, 
iuid being again compelled t-o learn them a second time, when they come 
to be of practical use. 

(a) In pursuing our inquiries on this subject, we must never lose sight 
cf Xb» Tttninetibn between a found and a letter. A letter is the sign or 
f<epreaentati ve of a sound— often only of a part of a complete sound or utter- 
ance. Obvious as this distinction may seem, it has been sometimes over- 

$19. (1) How are words oonstltnted? (2) What is the name giyen to a single sound I 
(I) Explain the meaning of the term tyttabls, 

(4) What name is given to a word of one syllable ? To a word of two syllables? Aw. 

((0 How are the sounds employed in arUoulate langtMge formed ! 

(0) Wliattwo kinds of elements constitute these sounds t (7) What are the letters wUdh 
xtpHMBt these distinot elements of arttoolate sounds oaUed? 
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^20. (1) Vowels. — The vocal or vowel sonnds are formed 
by the passage of the breath through the mouth kept in a p«f^ 
ticular position, without any interference of the tongue, lips, or 
teeth. (2) These sounds admit of being continued so long as we 
choose to keep the mouth in the same position, and pass the 
breath through it. (3) They can be uttered alone, being complete 
sounds, and hence may constitute a syllable or a word. 

(4) The vowel sounds are represented in the ^n^tten English 
language by the letters, a, e, t, o, u ; which are hence called 
vowels. (5) The letter y also represents a vowel sound — the 
same sound as i or e — when found in the middle or end of a syl- 
lable. (6) Wj also, in the middle or in the end of a syllable is 
generally considered a vowel. Sometimes it represents the sound 
of Uj as in now^ cowj vow, &c. 

(7) In many cases w is, as the language is now pronounced, a mere 
quiescent or otiose {idle) letter in the written language, having no corres- 
ponding sound in the spoken language. This happens when it follows the 
vowel ; as, in loWf blow, Jtow, follow, <{ec Sometimes it indicates the 
particular sound which the preceding vowel represents. This happens 
when it follows a; as in law, bawl, raw, <bc And sometimes it combines 
with the vowel e ; in which case it is sounded nearly like u. In our 
language it can never stand alone in a syllable. It must be supported by 
another voweL In this it diffeis from y, as well as from all the other 
vowels. 

(8) Wand y are commonly reckoned consonants when they begin a syl- 
lable. (9) Semivowels — ^the name given to them, when they occupy this 
position, by some modern grammarians — is a much more appropriate ap- 

looked in treating this part of grammar, and both confusion of thought and 
confusion of language have been the result. 



% 20. (1) Describe the manner in which vowel sonnds are formed. (2) What Is said of 
pnr power of continaing these vowel sounds ? (8) Can these be nttered alone ? What fid- 
lows as a consequence ? 

(4) By what letters are the vowel soimds represented? (5) What Is said of |^f (ft) 
What of to f 

[(7) What fhrther is said of to f 

(8) When are to and y reckoned consonants ? 

(9) What other name has been applied to them by some grammarian^ and what is said 
cf this other BUM? 
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^eltation, if the older gramuarians had not already applied it to another 
<Ataa of sounds, or rather modifiers of sounds. 

(10) The vowel twtnds in the English language are much more numer-i 
one than the letters which are used to represent them. (11) The letter a 
represents three or four distinct sounds, as may be seen in the words late^ 
man, far, hall. ' E represents the two distinct sounds found in the words, 
vfu and met ; i the two found in the words pin and pine ; o the three found 
in no, not, move, Ac. (12) It is reckoned that there are from ten to twelve 
distinot simple vocal sounds used in the English language. (13) From 
these we must exclude the sound represented by t in pine, as being a com- 
pound, and not a simple sound. (14) Some othersi^ which we have men- 
tioned above, may be considered as distinguished only by a more or less 
protracted pronunciation. 

^21. (1) Two Vowel sounds are sometimes pronounced in 
combination by a single impulse of the voice, or in one syllable. 
Such combinations are called diphthongs^ that is, double sounds, 
(2) Examples are found in the words voice and ounce^ in which 
two sounds represented by different letters are united in the same 
syllable. 

(3) We have also an example in pine. Here two sounds — ^the sound of a in 
man, and of i in pin, or, as some think, of the semivowel y in yet — are dis- 
tingnishable, though the combined sound is represented by the single cha- 
racter t. 

(4) On the other hand, two vowel charactera, or letters, are often found 
united in the same syllable in the written language, when the syllable, in 
our modem pronunciation, contains but one simple vowel sound. We have 
examples in the words head, field, great, lead, <&c. (5) Those combinations 
which represent a double sound in the spoken langttage are commonly called 



(10) Have we a distinct letter to represent each distinct vowel sonnd in onr language t 

(11) How many distinct sounds does the letter a represent? How many the letter « t &e. 

(12) How many distinct simple vowel sounds are reckoned in English ? (18) What sound 
represented by a single letter mui>t be excluded fVom the number of the simple vowel 
sounds ? (14) By what alone do some of the vowel sounds above enumerated seem to be 
distinguished fh>m each other?] 

$21. (1) What is said of the combination of vowel sounds, and what are snch comhina- 
Mon«ofsimple sounds called? What does the term dipMhonff meant (2) Furnish ex- 
amples. 

[(3) What is said of i in snch words as pina t 

(4) Do two vowel characters In the same syllable always represent a double sound in 
ipoken language ? Give examples. (5) What is a proper diphthong ? What an improper 
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by grammariana proper diphthongs and those whioh dp Dot repMsenta 
double sound are called improper diphthongi — hj some^ more p>fO|)erl}r, 
digraph*, (6) This distiDction, it will be noticed, has reference only to the 
written language. (7) There are no improper diphthongs in the epoken 
latigtMge. (a) (8) Sometimes in written language we find three vowel eha- 
raoters combined in one syllable ; as in the words beauty, beau, lietUet^i^, 
Aq. These have been called triphthongs (9), perhaps improperly, aa i]^ is 
more than doubtful whether, in our spoken language, such a thing as the 
combination of three sounds in one syllable ever occurs. (10) The ea»^ for 
example, in beaii, represents but a single Yocal sound in the pronunciation 
of the word ; and eau in beauty, and ieu in. lieutenant, represent certainly 
nothing more complex than a diphthongal sound. 

^ 22. Consonants. — (1) The consoDants are sounds, or, more 
properly, modifications of sounds, which cannot be pronounced 
alone, but only in connection with a voweL (2) And hence the 
name consonant — sounding-vnth. (3) Alone, they can, of 
course, never form a word or syllable. All the remaining lett^r9 
of the alphabet, after we have subtracted the vowel characters 
above enumerated, are called consonants. (4) These have been 
divided by the grammarians into two classes, mutes and semi- 
vowels. 

Mutes and Semivowels, (b) — (5) The distinction drawn between these 



(a) As the term diphthong, in its proper sense, can apply only to spoken 
language, the expressions proper and improper diphthongs, meaning diph- 
thongs which are a combination or coalescence of two vowel sounds, and 
dipiithont^s which are not a combination of two vowel sounds (that is, which 
are not diphthongs at all), involve an absurdity. (See Expos, Gram, Strue, 
JEng. Lang., p. 57.) 

(5) This classification is of little practical use in our language, and is 
founded on, what seems to us, a rather doubtful distinction. BtiH, as it is 
old, and commonly adopted, it deserves some passing notice. 

diphthong f (6) What is said of this distinction t (7) Are there any improper diphthongs 
in spoken language ? (8) Are three vowel charactera ever united in the same syllable in the 
UfriUen language, and if so, what are such combinations called? (9) Are there any tHph- 
thongs^ that is, combinations of three voxoel sounds, in the spoken language? (10) What 
1b said of such combinations of vowel letters as aau in beau and in beauty, and Unt in Ueu- 
tenantf] 

% 22. (1) What is said of consonants f (2) Wiiat does the term consonant mean ? (8) 
Can a syllable be formed of consonants alone ? (4) Tell the classes into wliioh most gram- 
marians have divided the consonants? 

[(5) State the distinction between mutes and semivowde. 
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ia, tiiat the mttt«9 oanBot be sounded at all without the aid of a vowel^ 
whereas the aemiTowels have a sort of imperfect sound without the aid of 
a Towel. 

(6) The eonsonantal sounds, classed under the name of mutet, are repre- 
•ented in our alphabet by the letters 6, e hard, d, g hard, ifc, p, q, and t 
(7) To these may be added the two distinct sounds represented by th in 
the words ihinff and though^ which are simple sounds, or simple modifica- 
tions of vocal sounds^ though both represented in our present written lan- 
guage by the two characters t and h. (8) From the mutes above enumerated 
we may, as regards tound»y deduct two, since the letters c hard, k, and q^ 
represent only a single sound, and e soft has the same sound as t, 

(9) The temivotoeU are represented by the letters /, /, »i, n, r, 8, v, and 
e and g sofL (10) We have omitted x and z in enumerating the mutes and 
semiyowels, because each of them is the representative of a combination of 
two consonantal sounds ; x of k combined with a, and 2, as commonly sup- 
posed, of d with 8. (a) (ll)\£r has also been excluded from this enumera- 
tion, because it is said to represent only an aspiration or breathing. (12) 
This is, perhaps, unjust treatment of our strong aspirated English A, since 
it seems to serve the same purpose with all the other consonantal sounds — 
the purpose, namely, of so modifying the utterance of a vowel as to form a 
distinct syllable. The sound represented by hat, for example, when well 
pronounced, is nearly as distinct from at as the sounds cat, or fat, or mat, 
and serves as well the purpose of a distinct sign in articulate language. 

(13) Four of the semivoweU are distinguished by the name of liquids^ 
from Hieir smoothness, and their consequent easy union in the same sylla- 
lile with other consonants. The liquids are /, m, n, and r. 

$ 28. (1) Another, and more practically useful, classification of the 
eonsonantal sounds, is into sharp and flat, or hard and soft. (2) This clas- 
sification claims our notice, because the fact on which it is founded exer- 
cises an important influence on the inflexion of many words in the English 
language — I mean the spoken language. It accounts, also, for some of the 



(«) Whether (f is a component of the sound of z, as now pronounced in 
the ]^iglish language, may well be doubted. 

(6) Enumerate the mate consonanta (7) What la said of the sounds represented hy ihf 
(S) What is said of the sounds ofe,k, and q f 

(9) Ennmezato the aemivcwels, (10) What reason la assigned for omitting the sonnds 
represented by and « f (11) What other letter has been ezduded fh>m the enumeration ? 
(12) What Is said of the propriety of excluding h t 

(18) Wbati8 8aidoftbe«^t<««ri ' 

$28. (1) What other classification of the consonantal souuds is mentioned? (2) State 
the claims which thb classification has on our notice. 
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irregularities of our proDunciation of the written letters; or, in other 
words, for some of the numerous incoDsistencies between our orthograpbj 
and our pronunciation. We 81*0 indebted to Dr. Latham for what follows: 
(3) When two or more mutes of different degrees of sharpness or flat- 
ness come together in the same pliable, thej form a combination of sound! 
that is incapable of being pronounced. (4) This may be understood hj 
practising a few combinations according to the following table. The 
sharp mutes are arranged on the left, the flat ones on the right side of ^e 
line. 



(5) Sharp or hard 
p . . f 

t . . th {in thin,) 
k . . 
s . . sh. 



(6) Flat or soft 
b . . V. 
d . . th (in thine,) 

z . . z{as in azure,) 

(7) Now, taking whatever letter we may from the one side of the line,, 
and joining it in the same syllable, with any letter whatever from the 
other side of the line, we find the combination unpronounceable. For ex- 
ample, avtj agty agSy ach, apd, &c, dire. (8) Of course, combinations of this 
sort can be written, and they can be spelt (indeed, in the English, as writ^ 
ten combinations, they occur very frequently ; for example, «^a^/r, lada, 
(fee, (fee.) They cannot, however, be pronounced, each sound remaining 
unchanged. 

(9) In order to become pronounced, a change must occur : one of the 
sounds changes its character, and so accommodates itself to the other. (10) 
This change takes place in one of two ways; either the first of the two 
sounds takes the degree of sharpness or flatness of the second, or the 
second the degree of sharpness or flatness of the first : for instance, abt 
becomes pronounceable either by b becoming p or by t passing into d; ia 
other words it changes either to apt or to abd. And so with the rest. 

(11) avt becomes either aft or avd 
agt " " akt or a^d 

age " " ake or agz, 

apd " " apt or abd, <fec., Ac 

(8) What happens when mutes of different degrees of sharpness or flatness come to- 
gether? (4) What mode of Illustration in adopted and recommended? 

(5) Name the sharp or hard consonantal sounds. (6) Name the soft sounds on the right 
side of the line. 

(7) What is said of combinations formed of sonnds ft-om different sides of the line — thai 
is, combinations of hard with soft sounds ? (8) Are combinations of this kind ever written ; 
and when written can they be pronounced ? 

(9) What change must take place in pnmoancing words formed in writing by the com- 
bination of sharp and flat, or hard and soft sounds? (10) Describe the two ways in which 
this change is effected. 

(11) Tell what avt^ agt, age, ^. become in pronunciation ? 
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(12) This chADge is neoessarj and anirenal. It holds good, not for the 
English alone, bat for all languages. (13) The onlj difference is, that dif- 
ferent languages change different letters ; that is, one accommodates the 
first letter to the second, and so turns agt into akt ; another accommo- 
dates the second letter to the first, changing agt into agd, 

^ 24. Formation of the Plural of English Nouns. 

I. (1) The plural of English nouns is generally formed hj 
adding either the sharp, hissing sound represented by the cha- 
racter s (the sound in son and hiss), or the soft sound (the sound 
of. z), often represented in our language by the same character. 

(2) Examples. Jioof, roofs; hook, hooks; cup, cups; booty 
hoots ; smith, smiths. All these, and all words terminating in 
similar sounds (viz., in the sounds represented by/, k, p, t, and 
th hard), add the sharp sound of s to the root to form the pluraL 

(3) All nouns terminating in the vowel sounds represented by a, 
6, t, or y, o, u ; and in the consonantal sounds represented by h, 
dj g, Z, m, n, r, v, and th soft, add the soft sound of s (the same 
as that represented in English by z) to the root to form the pluraL 

(4) Examples. Bay, bays ; bee, bees ; tie, ties ; bow, bows ; 
virtue, virtues ; cab, cabs ; lad, lads ; stag, stags ; hill, hills ; 
drum, drums ; pen, pens ; star, stars ; wave, waves ; tithe, 
tithes. These plural forms are -pronounced as if spelled ftayjsr, 
heez, cabz, stagz, &c. These sounds are always represented by 
the letter s. (a) 

n. (5) When the noun ends in an s sound — that is, in s, ss, 
2 (which is equal to ks), sh, the soft sound of ch as in church, se, 
or ce, the syllable es (sounded ez) is added to form the plural. (&) 

(a) The reason that we add the s sound in one case and the z sound in 
^e other is already explained in § 23. 

(b) The reason of this is that we cannot utter the sound of 8 after 

(12) Is this change universal, or is It confined exolnrively to the English language ? (18) 
Wbat is the only difference between different languages in this respect? 

{24. (1) How is the plural of English nouns generally formed? (2) What nouns take 
the sharp sound of « to form the plural? Give examples (8) What nouns take the soft 
loaod like • t (4) Give examples, and tell how they are pronounced. 

(6) In what eases do we add the syllable es to form the plural, and how is the b in this 
ijflJable pronounced? 
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(6) Examples. Kiss, Jcisses; hox, hoxes; hncshj hruAes; 
church, chv/rches ; phrase, phrases ; face, faces. We have 
scarcely any original English nonn which in the singular form 
ends in a single s. We have from the Latin isthmus, fungus, 
rehus, omnibus, and a few others, which have the plurab isth- 
muses, omnibuses, &c. AH these plurals are pronounced witii 
the soft sound of s, kissez, boxez, isthmusez, &a 

III. (7) Nouns ending in fe form plurals by the change of 
this termination into ves as wife, plural wives; knife, knives; 
pronounced mvjsr, kni/vz. Strife, plural strifes, is an exception, 
retaining the sound of/, and the hissing sound of s, which serves 
to distinguish this plural from the verb strives ; also ffe, plural 
ffes. (8) Many nouns, also ending in a single /, form plurals by 
changing the/ into v and adding es^=:ez ; as, loaf, loaves ; leaf, 
leaves ; half, halves ; sheaf, shea/ves ; &c. (c) (9) Words ending 
in ^ form their plurals regularly by adding the sharp sound of s; 
except staff, plural staves, 

IV. (10) Nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant, gene- 
rally add the termination es to form the plural ; as, hero, plural 
heroes ; cargo, cargoes ; wo, woes ; echo, echoes, &c. Exceptions: 
canto, grotto, junto, portico, quarto, tyro, solo, add only s. (11) 

another 8 without the interposition of a vowel sound. In regard to wordi 
ending in an « sound, we must, therefore, either be contented to employ 
the same form in expressing a single object and a plurality of objects — 
that is, fnil in distinguishing the plural from the singular noun — or inter- 
pose a vowel sound between the two 8 sounds, and thus add a syllable to 
the word. The first of these alternatives has been followed in the French 
language in the case of words ending in 8 sounds, the second in the 
English. 

(c) The words in / and fe which form plurals in ve8 are said to be all 
of Anglo Saxon origin, except beef, plural beeve8 ; and writers on Anglo- 
Saxon grammar agree that / in the end of Anglo-Saxon words was pro- 
nounced with the softened sound of v. This fully accounts for the formation 



(6) Give esainple& 

(7) How do nouns ending \nfe form plurals t Mention oxceptionai (8) Ho^ do msny 
nonns ending in/ alone form their pluraUt Examples. (9) How do noons ending in/ 
form the plaval t Mention exceptions. 

(10) How do nonns ending in o preceded by a consonant form their plurals f Give ex* 
oeptions. (11) What happens when the o final is preceded by a vowel f 
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?rb»n ihe o i9 preceded by a vowel, s alone is added; Myfolio^ 

y. (12) Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant change 
bhe y into ies, in the plural ; as, city, cities ; lady, ladies {d), 

(13) These are some few plurals, of old English words, which 
are not formed on the same general principle with the classes of 
Douns already enumerated; viz., by the addition of an s sound, 
but by modification of the vowel sound of the root. We subjoin 
a list of the principal nouns of this class, as some of them are 
familiar words, frequently employed in discourse, and we may 
find it necessary to introduce them in the construction of exam- 
ples. 



Bingvltx, 


Plural 


Singvlar. 


Plural 


Man, 


Men. 


Foot, 


Feet. 


W oman. 


Women. 


Tooth, 


Teeth 


Mouse, 


Mice. 


Goose, 


Geese. 


Louse, 


Lice. 







We may add the personal pronouns and their plural forms 
used as subjects. 



Singuli 



'or. 



Plural, 

let person I, We. 

oj — ^« S (Thou or) > V 3d per. 
2a person, < W ' > You. ^ 



Singular, 

He, mas. 
She, fern. 
It, neut. 



Plural. 



They, all 
genders. 



of these phirnis in vea. The word dwarfs though Anglo-Saxon, fonns its 
plural by addins: the sharp sound of «. — (See LatharrC* Eng. Gram. p. 61.) 
{d) In the bepnning of the l7th century, the singular forms of these 
nmins ended in ee, for which y has since been substituted. In the early 
tdiiion* of the authorized English version of the Bible, city is spelled citie ; 
mercy, mercie, Ac The present plurals of these nouns are the regularly 
eonstructed plurals of these ancient singular forms. Nouns ending in y 
preceded by a vowel add 9 soft to form the plural. 



(1^ What is said of the formation of the plaral of nouns ending in y preceded by & oon* 
Kxnant f Give examples. 

(18) What la said of excoptions ? What is the plural form of man ? 4eo. 
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Exercises ox the Formation of the Plural. — ^Exeboibe 1. Let the pupil 
furnish a list of a certain number of nouns which form their plurals bj 
adding the sharp sound of «, and give the reason — viz., because they end 
in one of the sharp consonantal sounds, /, kj p, t, th hard. 

Exercise II. Give a similar list of nouns forming the plural by the ad- 
dition of the soft sound of «-a«z; and assign the reason — viz., because they 
end in one of the vowel sounds, or in one of the flat consonantal sounds, ^ 
^ fft ^1 ^j ^ f* V, and th soft. 

Exercise III. A similar list of nouns ending in an « sound with their 
respective plurals. 

Exercise IV. Nouns in/ and /r, forming plurals in vea. 

Exercise Y. Nouns in o preceded by a consonantal sound, taking the 
addition e» in the foritten plural 

Exercise YI. Nouns in y preceded by a consonantal sound, and taking 
ies in the pluraL 

What we have said above will be sufficient for the student to learn on 
first passing through the book. We subjoin some additional remarks to 
be studied on a second perusal, together with a table of irregular forms. 
The pupil will remember that the plurals are almost universally formed by 
adding either s or ea soft or hard. 

§ 25. Addftional Remarks on the Formation of Pluraus. — (1) A few 
English nouns form their plurals by the addition of en to the root This 
plural termination was more common in Anglo-Saxon than in English. It 
seems to have been in earlier use than the formation in s ; whicli, how- 
ever, superseded it (in living U8e\ even in Anglo-Saxon, long before the 
Norman invasion. (2) The only plurals of this form, in current use at the 
present day, are oxen^ plural of ox ; children^ plural of child; and brethren^ 
one of the plural forms of brother. 

(«S) Children seems to exhibit a combination of two ancient plural formi. 
Or, rather the en, in the case of this word, has been added to a form 
already in use as a plural. Childer, as the plural of childy is still in com- 
mon use among the uneducated classes in many parts of the British empire. 



Dr. Latham has justly observed {Eng. Language, p. 220, 2d edit\ 
that the irregularity (if it may be W) called) of the formation of the plurals, 
both of nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant, and of nouns ending 
in V, is a matter of orthography rather than of etymology — of spelling 
rather than of grammar. In the spoken language, all these plurals are re- 
gularly formed oy the addition of the soft sound of « to the noun. . 

$ 25. [(1) What ia said of the formation of plarals In ent (2) Name the plnrals of this 
form in current use. 

(8) Wtiat remarks are made in regard of the plural form children T 
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The present plural seems to have been formed bj adding «nto this more 
ancient plural The Anglo-Saxon plural was eildru or eUdra. 

(4) According to the present custom, the plural form brothers is em* 
ployed when we intend to express the natural relation subsisting between 
ehildren of the same parents ; and brethren when we apply the word figu- 
ratively to designate the fellow members of the same profession, or society ; 
as, ChriUian brethren^ MatotUe brethren, <bc. (5) In the earlier language, 
and particularly in the authorized version of the Bible, the form brethren 
is employed in the literal sense to express the relation of sons of the same 
parent ; as^ JosepKt brethren, <bc 

(6) Plurals in en were much more commoi^ in old English. We find 
such forms as hosen, plural of ho&e ; shooeri, or ehoon (not yet altogether 
out of U3e in some parts of Britain) plural of shoe ; bischopen, plural of. 
biachop — now written bishop, <bc 

(7) We have noticed already that a few nouns form the plural by a ra» 
dical change — a change of thjB vowel sound of the root This method of 
formation is likely of earlier date than any of which traces have come down 
to the preeept time. We have already enumerated the few nouns which 
still retain plurals of this form. 

. (8) The word penny takes pence for plural, when we mean to express a 
mm of money ; but pennies when we mean to refer to the pieces of coin. 
The words Mx pence mean so much money — ^it may be contained in a single 
silver coin — but the words six pennies mean six of the coppet coins^ of 
which -"we call each one a penny.(a) 

(9) -Dice is the plural form of die used in play ; but die, a stamp, has 
the regular plural form dies, 

' (10) The nouns, deer and sheep, are the same in the singular and in the 
pluraL S^ine, often giveii as the plural of sow, generally means the 
speciee. When we speak of a number of the animals, we use the regular 
form, two sows, <&;c. 



(a) THe word pence, accompanied by a numeral, assumes a plural form; 
as two sixpences, <&c. Here, as to form, we have a double plural. As re- 
gards thought, our mind contemplates a sixpence as a single object The 
conception is of a unit, and hence susceptible oi plurality. 



(4) What is aaid of the use of the plural forms broOtars and brethren t (6) How was the 
farm brethren nMd in Ibrmer times ? 

(6) Bepeat what is said of plurals in en in Old English. 

(7) Repeat what Is said of plurals formed by a radical change, 

. (8) Mjsntion the plural fsttvas ct, penny and their distinct uses. Oiye the fllnstratton. 

(9) State the Ikots in regard of the word die, 

(10) The flwts in regard of the words detsr^ fhtep^ swlm4. 
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(11) ^tiy urords of fweipi origfn i^ftftia the plural foiin blltkdfitti^ 
guage from which they Are ftdo)>ted. (12) Some hav^ two ^nrtil ibmi^ 
one their original form, the other, a inegular English form ; M^ ckeh^ 
plural cherubim or cherub* — ^the first the Hebretr, the second the £ii|^fiik 
plural In the same manner ffcmutf a spiriif has the plund gtM-; htt( 
geniwtf a person of extraordinary intellectual power, haft for plund ^wntifML 
Index, an algebraic term, has iadioeM for plural; index, a table of reftoe&e^ 
has the English form, indegeet. 

We subjoin a list of the principal words which commonly take fofeigB 
plurals. To those which have sometimes a plural of the English form trt 
add E. pi.— -English plural : 



(18) Sintfular, 


FlurcO. 


Sinffviar, 


J*kirta. 


Alumnus^ 


Alumni. 


Arcanum 


Arcana. 


Amanuensis, 


Amanuenses. 


Axis, 


Axe^ 


Analysis, 


Analyses. 


Bandit, 


Banditti, E. pL 


Animalculum, 


Animalcula 


Basis, 


Bases. 


Antithesis, 


Antitheses. 


Beau, 


Beaux. 


Cherub, 


Cherubim, E. pL 


Medium, 


Media, K pi 


Crisis, 


Crises. 


Memorandum, 


Memoranda, £. pi 


Criterion, 


Criteria. 


Metamorphosis^ 


MetamorphoMH 


Datum, 


Data. 


Nebula, 


NebuUe. 


Effluvium, 


Effluvia. 


Oasis, 


Oases. 


Ellipsis, 


Ellipses. 


Parenthesis^ 


Parentheses. 


Erratum, 


Errata. 


Phenomenon, 


Phenomena. 


Focua, 


^ocL 


Radius, 


Radii 


Formula, 


Formulee. 


Seraph, 


Seraphim, R pi 


Fungus, 


Fungi, K pL 


Speculum, 


Specula. 


Genius, 


Genii, E. pL 


Stimulus, 


Stimuli 


Genus, 


Genera. 


Stratum, 


Strata. 


Hypothesis, 


Hypotheses. 


Thesis, 


Theses. 


Index, 


Indices, E. pL 


Vertebra, 


VertebrsB. 


Lamina, 


Laming 


Vertex, 


Vertices. 


Magus, 


Magi. 


Vortex, 


Vortices. 



We might add to this list, as words of this description are daily in< 
creasing in the language. But as such words are generally (especially 
those newly imported) only used by persons who understand the lan- 
guages from which they come, it is less necessary tO give a complete' 



(U) What is said of words of foreign origin? (18) What ftlHber !k^ in k'egard 
of these ? Give examplefli 

(18) What is tha plunl fonn ofldiiininia ? te 
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BiuimfirfttioiL (14) We now commonly use Metoieun — ^by contraction 
Ueflsn. M the plural of Mr. ; as the Messrt, Thomson, or MeMrt, Thomson 
md >V^ftTtt*- The old fashion Was to say the Mr. Thomsons; and Mr. 
Hionison and Adams. In the same manner we now say the two Missea 
nionaaoD. Formerly it was more common to say the two Miss Thomsons. 

(16) In r^ard to compound words, such a& take after the principal 
word ill the ooropound another word or words (as b modification or com- 
plement) form the plural by adding the s sound to the principal word ; 
•0, eomaumder-inrekieff pL eammandert-in-chief. Here, in-chief is a mere 
complement of commander. The same applies to the words father-in-law, 
9onrin'law, aiek-de-camp, Ac 

(16) When the principal word comes last^ it of cout*se takes the plural 
modification. (17) Somethnes both words assume the plural form, but in 
such cases the words are scarcely to be reckoned compounds^ but rather 
nouns in apposition. We have examples in men-servants^ Ttromen-servants^ 
knights-templars. 

§ 26. (1) NouNA TTSSD ONLY IN thbPlxtral Fobh. — Somc nouns, being the 
names of things formied double by nature or by art, are used only in the 
plural ; a% bellowif lungt, teiaorSj tongt, pincers^ &c. 

(2) Nouns used only in this Sinoolab Form. — Proper names, when used 
strietljr as such, that is» when used appropriately to a single individual, 
have necessarily no plural form. When nouns, originally proper, are 
usurped to name a class, they have plurals ; as^ The Caesars, The Tu- 
dors, dco* 

(^) Most abUract howu are never used in the plural. Some of them are 
occasionally employed as names of classes of abstract attributes^ and then 
asrataie a plurid !brm, beibg used for the time in the same manner as com- 
mon nouns ; for example, we say thd virtues of justice and benevolence. But 
this is a deviation from the special use of abstract nouns, which is to ex- 
press an attribute regarded in aU its universality as a single conception. 
When we speak of virtue, we Aiean the attribute virtuous in its whole 
extent^ and this admits of no jdural ; but when we say the viHue of pru- 



(M) Wbst ifl ttdd of tho plnnl of Mr. f fta 

(tS) What of ocnnpoandB, when com[4«mentar7 words follow the principal word ? 
(16) What When the principal word comes last in the compound f (17) What is said of 
eooipoiiDd words in which both words take the plural form f ] 

f S6L 1(1) ibescribe the nouns which are used only in the plural form; and give exam- 

(2) Ten the llrst daas of nouns used <ml7 in the singiUar ibmn. Notice apparent ezcep- 
na. 

QK) EepeSt what issald ot abstract nouns Is reference to this matter. 
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dence, we imply that the conception of virtne admits of subdiyision of 
parts, and cooBequently the name must admit a plural form. 

(4) The names of substances which are not divided into perceptible 
parts or portions, and of which, consequently, we cannot determine the 
quantity by mere enumeration of these parte, but only by measure or 
weight., are seldom used in the plural form. (5) Such words as butter^ 
lardf pitch, wax, gold, tUver, iron, <&c, are for this reason never used in 
the plural form, (a) 

(6) Several nouns having plural terminations are employed sometimes 
with the singular, sometimes with the plural form of the verb. (7) The 
nouns means, wagei {tee Gen, SO: 28; Hcig. 1:6; Rom, 6: 23^ amendi, 
are of this class, with ethics, mathematics, phyties, and many similar names 
of sciences. (8) News, though a plural form, is treated in construction ae 
singular. (9) The noun pains, in the sense of trovhle, labor, is employed 
in construction, sometimes as singular, sometimes as pluraL (10) Moden 
Usage inclines to the employment of this word exclusively as plural (11) 
Riches, originally a singular noun {Hchesse) introduced from the French 
language, seems to have been taken by the uneducated for a plural, ber 
cause it ends in an s sound, and hence it has come to be treated as a plunJ 
form in grammatical construction. (12) The word alwa^ s takes plural 
verbs, and is represented by plui*al pronouns: "Riches certainly ffuiii 
themselves wings ; they fly away," Ac. . . 

(13) The word alms is also originally a singular form. This word hii 
come in the same way to be treated generally in the language of the pr6r 
sent day as a plural.. (14) It is sometimes recognised as a singular form 
by older writers ; for example, "Asked an alms,** 

Exercise L, II., <be. — Let the learner form propositions having for their 
subject a given number of the above exceptions to the general rule for the 
formation of plurals. 



(a) For the same reason assigned above, namely, that the quantity of 
the substances which they represent is always ascertained by weight, the 
nouns wool, tea^ sttgar, <&c, are never -used in the plural form, except whea 
we speak of different sorts of these commodities. Thus, we speak of the 
v)Ools of Spain, and the tooo^e of Saxony ; of green teas and black teas, Ac. 

(4) Describe a claas of names of siibstanoes used only in the dngolar. (5) Give ezam- 
•plea. 

(6) Repeat what is said of some nonns baving plnral terminations. (7) Give .ezani- 
plefl. (8) Whatof tbe noxmneu>»f (9) Wbat of pain s^ in the sense of trouble T (10) 
What is said of modern usage in this matter ? (11) Wbat is said of tbe word riches T (18) 
.What fprai of verbs does it take, and wbat prononns represent it ? Give example. 

(18) What is said of the word alms T (14) Has it ever been treated as Hnguiar t B>* 
ample.] 



CHAPTER III. 



OF THE VERB. 

g 27. Preliminary Remark. — (1) It is the usual practice, both in 
Qrammare and in Dictionaries, to employ the infinitive (the verbal noun 
with the prefix to, noticed in § 11) to designate any particular verb. (2) 
Thus, the word which asserts being is called the verb to be, the word 
which asserts uriting the verb to torite^ &c. (3) It will be conveuient in 
eompUance with universal usage to retain this manner of indicating verbs; 
though apparently inconsistent with the definition of verbs which we 
have given, since the verbal with the prefix to is not assertive, and there- 
Eore not a verb, according to our definition. (4) The learner will there- 
fore remember that when we use this form of expression, tlie verb to torite, 
the verb to thinks (be, we do not mean that the words to torite, to t?iink, 
are themselves verbs, but to express concisely (what may be more fully 
expressed) the verb which asserts the action to torite^ or of writing — the verb 
which expresses the action to thinks &e. 

(5) We here repeat the definition of the verb which we have 
adopted : viz., The verb is that word m a proposition which 
BXPRESBES ASSERTION. As we arrange in the class of verbs all 
Sxe words and only the words which perform the peculiar and 
readily recognised function of asserting^ the learner, after a little 
practice, can find no difficulty in distinguishing them. 

Classification of Verbs in reference to their Meaning. 



§87. (1) How are particalar verbs designated in fframmars und dictionaries f (2) 
nhutrate by an example. (3) What is said of the practice of indicatliig verbs in this man- 
mtT (4) Repeat the caution given to the learner. 

(5) Repeat the deflnition of a verb and the remark which follows. 

3 



\ 
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— (6) The first striking distinction, in reference to meaning whicb 
arrests our attention, is that between verbs, which express akm 
a complete predicate — form a full rational assertion respectiBg 
the subject of the proposition — and those which do not express a 
predicate without the help of other words to complete them. (7) 
For example, the verbs grow and sleep express complete predi- 
cates — complete assertions. Uniting the subject nounsy cobi 
and BOYS, with the verbs grows and sleep respectively, we form 
two complete propositions containing rational assertions; cobv 
GROWS ; BOYS SLEEP. But such vcrbs as make and give will not 
form complete predicates, or complete assertions. If I say miot 
MAKE, or MEN GIVE, I cxprcss uo Complete sense. Some complet- 
ing word must be placed after them in order to form a proposi- 
tion; as. The mun makes ploughs; the man gvees lessons ;&A. 
(8) Regarded in this point of view, verbs might be divided intQ 
complete or perfect verhsj and incomplete or imperfect verbs. 

But though the division of verbs into complete and inconh 
plete verbs, subdividing the incomplete into classes in reference 
to the forms of complements necessary to constitute them ra- 
tional predicates, is perhaps the most philosophical, we confine 
ourselves to the old and generally received classification, (9) 
which is used in our dictionaries as well as grammars, and fof 
this reason claims the attention of the learner. It claims atten- 
tion also as preparatory to the explanation of what is called the 
passive voice of verbs. 

^28. (1) This classification divides verbs (on the principle of 
their requiring or not requiring one particular form of complement) 
into neuter verbs and active verbs. (2) The distinction between 
these two classes is this; in what are called neuter verbs, that 
which is asserted or predicated terminates in the subject of the 
assertion — affects only the subject. (3) Thus, when we say, " Cbm 

(0) Mention a striking distinction ftmong verbs in reference to their meaning. (7) Dhtt* 
trate tliis distinction by examples. (S) Into what classes might verbs be divided in rate* 
ence to this fkct? (9) What reasons are assigned for giving attention to the old i*1tniii1fltt: 
tion? 

% 28. (1) Give the names of the two divisions of verbs aooording to this clMRtOoaflgii 
/S) State the peculiarities which distlngoish nemier verbs. (8) ninstrate by ezamplflt. 
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^frofiTs," we predicate the action of grovring of the subject com, 
as terminating in the com. The act of growing is not snch as 
afiecta directly any other object beyond the subject of which it is 
teserted. 

(4) Hence, this class of verbs has been appropriately called, by some 
modem grammarians, subjective verbs, as the action which they express 
terminates in the subject 

(5) On the contrary, the active verbs express an action which 
does not terminate in the subject, but passes over on some other 
object either expressed or implied in the proposition. (6) Thus 
in the example used above, " the man makes a table," the action 
of making passes over upon the object made — " a tahle" which 
undergoes or suffers the action. (7) The object which undergoes 
the action expressed by the verb is called, to distinguish it from 
other objects of the verb's action, the suffering or passive object. 

(8) From the fact that the action of these verbs peases over, they have 
been called by some transitive verbs. Transitive means that passes over.{a) 

(9) These verbs have. also been appropriately named objective verbs, be- 
eanse the action which they express has always reference to some object 
external to the subject^ and a word expressive of this object is necessary 
to complete them — that is to enable them to form a rational predicate- 

(10) We retain the old names neuter and active. 

(11) Every verb that always expresses a complete predicate belongs 
of course to the class of neuter verbs. (12) But many verbs which cannot 
make complete sense without modifying words belong also to the class of 
neuter verbs — that is, of verbs expressing an action terminating in the 
subject of which it is asserted. (13) Thus the verb behaves will not form 

J a) The neuter verbs . are also called intransitive. These names are 
[ in some modem dictionaries. 



[(4) By wb«t name have these nenter verbs been ftppropriately called by some modem 
gmninariaDS?] 

(5) Describe the active verba (6) Illnstrate by example. (7) What name is given to 
flie object which undergoes the action of the verb ? 

[(8) What does the term transitive mean, and why is it applied to this class of verbs f 
(V) Wliat other name has been given to them? And why? (10) What names do wo 

adopt? 

(11) To which of these classes do the complete verbs belong ? (12) Are any of the In- 
eonq^lcto verbs also neater? (18) Illastrate by an example. 
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a complete assertion without the help of another word. The h&y hehtnet 
is not a complete assertion. To express complete sense, we must saj, the 
hoy behavet toell or behaves W, or use some other words expressive of the 
manner of his behavior. (14) Still this verb requires no passive object. 
The action of behaving passes over upon no other object ; it terminates in 
the subject If we place after it a word in the form of an objective comjXe- 
ment, it must be a word expressive of the same person with the subject 
noun; as in the example, the boy behaves himself toelL Here hitnsdf 
refers to the same individual expressed by the subject noun — hoy. We 
cannot say that, the boy behaves any otiter person or any other thiny^ well 
or ill, Ac That is, the verb behaves can take after it no suffering or pas- 
»ive object distinct from the subject of which it is asserted. In other 
words, the action terminates in the subject. 

(16) It has been already noticed that all the verbs of the class which 
we have ventured to name complete verbSf admit of modifying or complet- 
ing words, but none of them admit of the modification oi Apc^ssive object; 
they do not express an action which can pass over on an object distinct 
from the subject of which they are employed to make an assertion. The 
importance of this* distinction among verbs will be better understood, 
when we come to treat of the various forms of modifications or comple> 
ments which we attach to them in order to form complete predicatefl^ 
and when we come to consider the passive form. Compare § 57 : 21. 

(16) The nature of the distinction between active and neuter verbs 
may perhaps be rendered more intelligible by the exhibition of examples 
of neuter verbs which are manifestly equivalent to certain other active 
verbs, together with a noun expressing a particular passive object. Par- 
ticipatej for instance, is equivalent to the verb take with the noun pert 
employed as its passive object. Participate, to take part. Here ttike^ 
the active verb — is obviously the less complete of the two, since it requires 
the complementary word part in order to render it equivalent to Parti- 
cipate. 

(17) We must not omit to notice that frequently the same word is rued 
both as an active and as a neuter verb — but let it be remembered with very 
different meanings. (18) Thus, ITie ship sinks, and 7%^ pirate sinks ths 
ship. In the first case the word sinks expresses an action which termi* 

(14) Bepeat what is said in ftirther illustration of the example. 

(15) Do the verbs which we have called complete verbs admit of completing wordftf 
Can thej be completed bj a nonn expressive of a passive object ? 

(16) niostrate the distinction between active and neuter verbs by the example vi ^ 
verb participate. 

(17) What is said of the same word being employed both in a netOer and In an aotiv* 
sense? (18) lUnstrate by an example. (19) Give other examples. (20) What is said of 0M 
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nates in the tubjeet, in the latter case an action which necessarily passes 
07cr upon a suffering or passive object ; that is, an object which suffers^ or 
reeeive^f or is affected directly by the action. (19) We have similar exam- 
ples in QloM breaks and John breaks the glass ; The wood hums and 7%« 
man burns the wood, William feels warttiy and the physician feels the patient* s 
pulse, Ac. (20) Here the verbs " breaks" " bums," "feels," are used both 
in an active and in a neuter sense, but the actions asserted in the two cases 
are altogether unlike. (21) The action of burning asserted of the wood 
in the one case, and the action of burning asserted of the man who uses 
wood as fuel in the other case, are as unlike as almost any other two ae* 
lions. Both agree in being attended by the same phenomenon — tho com- 
bustion of wood — and from this come to be expressed by the same word, 
the same sign. The verb burns has a third meaning distinct from the two 
already mentioned ; as, for example, when we say. The fire burns any 
substance placed near it, Tlie fire bums tfie b&y's clothes. (22) In regard to 
most of these verbs, doubly employed, in an active and in a neuter sense, 
the neater seems to be the primitive or original sense, and the active 
a secondary sense usurped in the progress of the language. (23) Many of 
these verbs, in their usurped active sense, belong to the class which the 
grammarians have ciiUed rausatives. In the active use they signify to cause 
to do that which the neuter verb expresses. For example, 7Vie pirate sinks 
the ship; that is. The pirate causes the ship to sink. The farmer bums wood; 
that is, causes wood to burn for fuel. 

£xERCisR L — Let the learner point out the verbs in a given lesson, dis- 
tinguishing the neuter and active verbs, assigning his reason for calling 
them verbs, and his reason for classing them among the active or neuter 
verbs, as the case may be. 

Model of Analysis. — Example 1. — Commerce and manufactures flourish 
together. The verb in this proposition is flour isli, because this word ex- 
presses the assertion. Flourish is a neuter verb, because it expresses an ac- 
tion terminating in the subject, and not passing over upon any object suffer- 
ing that action, or directly affected by it. We cannot say that commerce 
or manufactures flourish any person or any thing. 

Ezauplb 2. Perseverance overcomes difficulties. The verb or assertive 
word here is " overcomes." This verb is active, since it expresses an action 
▼hich affects a passive object. In this casC) the object is expressed by the 



difference of meaning in all these examples between the active and nenter verb ? (21) H- 
Iwtrtte in the case of bum in a neuter, and bum in an activs sense. (22) Which appears 
to be the primitive use of most of these verbs? (28) What Is said of the active sense of 
luny of these verbs?] 
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word difficulties. The action expressed by **overeome9 " does not tenainste 
in the subject. 

Exercise IL — Let the learner furnish a written list of twenty or mon 
neuter verbs, and give his reasons for assigning them to this clasa. 

Exercise III. — A similar list of active verbs, with reasons assigned far 
the classification. 

Exercise IV. — ^A list of verbs used both in an active and in a neuter 
sense. 

These exercises should be repeated till the learner understands eoii' 
pletely how to distinguish neuter and active verbs. 

§ 29. The Passive Voice. — (1) What is called the passive yoioe 
is formed in English, as in many other languages, by the com- 
bination of the verb to be, with a class of verbals, expressive of 
completed action, formed from the other verbs. (a) (2) For ex- 
ample, we say, using the active form. The son loves the father^ 
and using the passive form, The father is loved by the son, Js 
loved, made up of the assertive form of the verb to be, with the 
word loved, a verbal adjective (or, as it is commonly called, ps^ 
ticiple), expressive of completed action, constitutes, as we Bee 
here, the passive form of loves, 

(3) The passive voice or passive form, is confined to actife 
verbs. (4) The passive form of these verbs affords us another 
way of expressing the same proposition, that is expressed by the 
active form. (5) When we employ the passive form, we make 
the word which, when we use the active form of the verb, repre- 
sents the passive or suffering object, the subject noun of the pro- 
position. (6) Thus, using the active form, we say. The carpen- 
ter MAKES a table, and using the passive form, A tahle is made hf 
the carpenter. 

(a) The verb to be, employed assertively, assumes the forms am, art, 
is, are, were, Ac, according to the person and number of the subject n»MM, 
See more in regard to this pecuLar verb in the author's large treatise 
§46. 

S 29. (1) How is the passive voice in Englisli formed ? (2) Illustrate by an vxu«^ 
(8) To what class of verbs is the passive voice or passive form confined f (4) What do* 

this form enable us to do ? (5) What change do we make in the subject noon, whea «* 

employ the passive form ? (6) Illostrate by an example. 
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(7) This pMsive form of the verh is convenieiit when, as often happens, 
^e wish to express that some person or thing suffers, or undergoes an 
Mtion performed by an agent uuknown to us, and we cannot, therefore, 
supply a definite tuhjeci for the proposition expressed actively. (8) For 
eKample, we can say. The mar, is killed^ without knowing who has killed 
him ; The houtie was set on Jire, without knowing the incendiary, whose 
name would serve as the definite subject of the proposition made with the 
Terb in the active form. (9) We have other means, it is true, of expressing 
the same fact by an active form. (10) We can assume an indefinite sub- 
ject, such as is expressed by the indefinite words, somebody^ something^ and 
say. Somebody killed the maii^ Somebody or something set the house on fire. 
This ftirm of expresaion is preferred in some languages. (11) But the pas> 
give form is not only often the most convenient in such cases as now de- 
scribed, but also sometimes useful for the purpose of securing greater 
Tftriety aud greater smoothness of expression. 

Bemark. — In the following exercises, the learner may be allowed to 
modify his subject noun by a determinative such as a, an, the, this, that, 
one, and these, those, two, three, (be, with plural nouns ; or by any descrip- 
tive adjective, such as good, bad, faithful, Ac. After the verb to be he may 
use any adjective, and after the active verb any noun necessary to com- 
plete its meaning, and after the passive form of the verb, the noun which 
serves as subject of the active form with the word by before it The liberty 
uf using these modifications will facilitate his task in forming propositions. 
These modifications will all be explained afterwards in their proper places. 
In the mean time, they cannot perplex the pupil who knows English. Use 
the word is in forming the passive when the subject noun is singular, and 
ore when the subject noun is plural 

Exercise I. — Change the following propositions into propositions ex- 
pressing the same meaning, and having verbs of the passive fonn. 
, John writes a letter. Somebody strikes William. James sends a mes- 
M^e. The servant kindles a fire. The soldiers plunder the country. The 
irrny vanquishes the enemy. He praises good men. He loves good boys. 
John detests dishonest practices. That man assists worthy persons. That 
man keeps three horses. Vice produces immense suffering. 

Exercises II., IH., <&c. — Write ten propositions, each expressed both 
letively and passively. Model: John keeps a gardener. A gardener is 
kept by John. We give the perfect participles of the verbs used above. 
These participles are to be used in the formation of the passive. Wiite, 
^nitten ; strike, struck ; send, sent ; keep, kept. The rest all end in ed, 

[(7) When is the use of this form convenient ? (8) lUastrato by an exaonple. (9) Can 
^effect the same purpose by an active form? (10) Describe the way of employing -an 
*<ttT« tiTux. (11) For what other porpoees is tho passive voice oonvenient f 
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(12) We may here obaerre that it is to the exiBtence of a purire fofm 
of the verb in the Greek and Latin hingaages — a form eonstitnted, to •ome 
extent, of tlie root of the verb modified by flexion, without the aid, as ii 
our langnage, of an additional word — ^that we owe the origin of the tenai 
active, passive, and neuter, applied to verbs. (13) The acUve verbs are 
susceptible both of an active form and a passive form ; that is^ a form in 
which the subject of the proposition is the actor or agent^ and a form on 
which the subject represents the recipient of the action, and is piBSTCi 
(14) These verbs, when used in the one form, were called by the aneient 
grammarians active, and when used in the other form, passive, (15) Or 
one form of the verb was call'.'d by them the iietive voice, the other form ths 
passive voice of the verb. (IG) All active verbs, and none but active verbe^ 
according to this classification, are susceptible of a passive use and passivs 
form. (17) All other verbs, not admitting of a passive object^ and, conse- 
quently, not of a passive voice, they called neuter verbs ; that is (for nevfer 
means neither), neither active nor passive verbs. (18) The subject of these 
verbs is by them neither asserted to act on an object distinct from itself 
nor to be the passive recipient of an action.(5) 

^ 30. Tenses of Verbs. — (1) The most important modifioft- 
tion of form which verbs undergo in our language is that em- 
ployed to indicate the different times, to which an assertion has 
reference. (2) These forms are called the tenses of the verK 



(6) Were it not that many of our dictionaries retain the old names, 
active and neuter, we should feel disposed to discard these names altogether, 
and employ exclusively the more significant names, transitive and intratt 
sitive, now generally used by grammarians. But, whilst^ in most diction- 
aries, the old names active and neuter are still used to designate this divi- 
sion of the verbs, and, in some more recent dictionaries the terms trannHve 
and irttransitive are employed for the same purpose, it is necessary for the 
guidance of the learner in consulting dictionaries, that, these two sets of 
terms should he familiar to him, arid that he should remember that thongb 
the names are different the classification designated by them is the sama 



(12) To what do we owe the origin of the terms active, passwe, and neuier t (18) Of 
what two forms tire active verba suscoptiblo ? (14) How are they called when used In tto 
one form, and how when nsed in tlie other? (15) Expr&ss this otherwise. (16) Whatvwto 
alone are susceptible of a passive form ? (17) What arc all other verbs called, and vfait 
does the name by which they are called mean? (18) What is said of the subject of nstit^ 
verba f] 

§ 80. (1) What is the most important modiflcation of tho form of verbs f 
(2) What name is given to this modification ? (8) Tell the derivation of the tezm i 
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(3) The term tense is derived from the French laDgnage, in which 
it is the word to express time, (a) 

(4) In most languages, by what are called the tenses of verbs, more 
than mere time is indicated. (5) If time alone were indicated, we could 
have only four modifications at the most, viz., one to indicate that the as- 
sertion is made without reference to time, a second to indicate present 
time, a third to indicate post time, and a fourth to indicate future time 
(that is, time to come). (6) For verbs by means of the forms called tenites 
^do not generally indicate time more definitely than this. (7) When greater 
precision in indicating time is required, recourse is had to additional modi- 
fying words expressive of the definite time intended. (8) Many languages 
liave not forms, of verbs sufficient to indicate distinctly the tliree grand divi- 
lions of present, past, and future time. (9) And most languages have no sepa- 
rate form to be used when there is no reference to time intended. (10) They 
«nploy for this purpose the same form by which present time i» expressed. 
(11) Such languages, if time alone were indicated by the forms called 
tenses, should have only three tenses. (12) Yet some of these languages 
have six or more forms called tenses. (13) The reason of this is that 
another modification of the sense of the verb, besides time, and distinct 
from time, is expressed by what are called tenses or tense forma in most 
languages. (14) This fact seems, from the terms perfect and imperfect used 
in naming certain tenses, to have been recognised by the old grammarians, 
tiiough it has been overlooked by the majority of modern grammarians. 
(15) Verbs, as we have already observed, generally express action, and all 
aetianSf and being also (that is all conceptions asserted by verbs), may come 
to be spoken of either first, as projressive (that is, going on), or incomplete 
at any time past, present or future, or, secondly, as completed at a present or 
poft time, or to be completed at a future time. (16) This element we may 

(a) Tlie word tempus used to express this same modification of verbs in 
the Latin language, and from which the French temps, English tense, is de- 
rived, also signifies time^ 

[(4) Is more than mere Ume indicated by Unne fbrms ? (5) If time alone were indicated, 
bow many t«ntfM should we have? (6) State the reason assigned. (7) How do we indi- 
cia time with greater precision ? (8) Have all languages forms sufficient to distinguish 
premU, past, ta\d future t (9) Have lanpniages generally a disthict form to use when there 
i> no roferonce to time ? (10) What form usnally serves this purpose ? (11) If time alone 
^ere indicated \>y tense forms, how many tenses should snch languages have at most? 
(12) How many forms cuUed tenses have some of these languages ? (13) Toll the reason of 
^is. (14) What leads us to suppose that this fact was recognised by the ancient grammar 
**«»? (16) Describe the different ways in which the action of verbs may come to be sjjo- 
^iiC (16) How may the element described as connected sometimes with the action of 

a* 
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call the condition of tlie action as completed or perfected^ or, on the covtewji 
incomjUcte and progresnve, (17) Now to express distinctly all the Yftti^ 
ties of modification occasioned by the union of these elements — ^the compUti 
and incomplete condition of tke action expressed bj the Yerb^ with the ele* 
ment of time, we should require ten separate forms. 

(18) We should require, Ist^ A form to express an asaertioii inde&> 
nitely — without reference either to the time, or the condition of the action 
asserted. 

(19) 2d. A form to express an assertion that has reference to the pre^ 
gent time alone, without indicating either the complete or incomplete condU 
tion of the action. 

(20) 8d. A form to express an assertion that has reference simpfy to 
the p€Ut, without indicating whether the action is completed or not com- 
pleted, 

(21) 4th. A form to express an asseilion that has reference^ in like manr 
ner, simply to future tUne — the time to come. 

Forms to express assertions in reference to 

(22) 5th, Present time, ^ 

6th, Past time, r Action progressiye. 
7th, Future time, J 

(23) 8th, Present time, ") 

9th, Past time, > Action completed. 
10th, Future time, j 

(24) In English we express only two of the above modifications of tb€ 
sense of the verb, by means of the root and infljxion, without the help of 
other words. Or, to express the same thing otherwise, we^ have only two 
simple tense forms in our language ; and it is doubtful, as we shall see^ 
whether one of these two can properly be called a tense. 

^ 31. (1) We caU. those simple tenses which oonsist 



verbs be called ? (17) To express Ailly the yarions combinations of the two elements of the 
time and the condition of the action of the verb, how many separate forms are required? 

(IS) Describe form 1st 

(19) Form 2d. 

(20) Form 8d. 

(21) Form 4th. 

(22) Forms 5th, 6th, and Tth. 
(1^8) Forms Stb, 9th, and 10th. 

(24) How many of these modifications of the sense of the yerb do we express fn EngliA 
by modified forms of the root f] 

S 81. (1) What are called Hmple tentet t (2) What compound teneea f 
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either of the root of the verb alone, or of the root affcer ander- 
going some modification of its form. (2) When any modification 
of the time or of the condition of the action asserted by a verb is 
expressed by the help of other words, we call this combination a 
compound tense. We. shall first consider the simple tenses. 

(3) We use the root of the verb, subject to certain modifica- 
tions to indicate the person of the subject, to express an assertion 
without reference either to the tinve or the condition of the actioa 
Examples : / write^ he writes, the man thinks, &c. (4) This 
may be called the indefikite form of the yerb — indefinite, we 
mean, as relates both to tims and to progressive or completed 
action. (5) For the sake of uniformity, we shall call this the in- 
definite TENSE, (a) 

(6) This form has been generally, but improperly, as we think, called 
the present tense of English verbs, because it is very commonly used in 
assertions that have reference to present existing events or facts (7), but 
it certainly does not indicate any necessary connection with the present 
or any other time. (8) This form is employed in asserting all general 
truths — truths which exist independent of all time ; as God is eterticJ; 
Tnith IS unchangeable ; A triangle has three sides and three angles; and all 
mathematical and physical truths that are of an imnmtable nature. (9) 
H is^ in fact^ used precisely for the purpose described above, under form 
lat; namely, to assert all kinds of action and existence, when we do not 
intend to limit the action definitely to either past^ present, or future, nor 
to indicate whether it is completed or progressive, (10) So far is this 
form from being confined to the assertion of actions or states of being con- 
nected with present time, that it is often employed to express what is 
iDanifestly past or manifestly future. (11) As, Plato thinks profoundly, 
Cicero whites with great elegance. Here the actions asserted are past John 



(a) This name, we admit, is not strictly proper, for this form of the 
verb 18 really no teTise, because it does not indicate time. 



a 

(8) Wbat form is employed to express an assertion without reference either to the Urns 
«r U> the condition of the action ? (4) What may this form be called? (5) What name is 
•dopted fur the sake of uniformity ? 

[(6) Why has this form been called the present tense ? (7) State the objection. (8) For 
vhat la this form said to be employed ? Qive the ezamplea (9) Describe the precise pur- 
pose for which this form is employed. (10) What is said to show that this form is not con • 
^bied to tibie expression of present actions ? (1 1) Illostrate by examples. 
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WRiTss to hit father next Saturday, Me oom to town UHnorram, Here thfl 
action is future. 

(12) Again, on the other hand, we do not employ this form to ezpren, 
in an explicit manner, that an agent actually performs an action in the 
present time. (18) For this purpose we must have recourse to a dlSereni 
form of expression. If I am asked what John actually does at preaen^ 
I do not answer, He writetf hut He is writing, 

§ 32. (1) We employ in Englisli a modified form of the rooti 
of our verbs to express an assertion that has reference simply to 
the PAST, without indicating whether the action was progressiye 
or completed at the past time referred to. (2) Examples : Th$ 
hoy wrote yesterday ; The man thought differently ; The jpoet 
lived in the country. In these expressions it is simply indicated 
by the form of the verb employed, that the action asserted il 
past. 

(3) The action may have been in progress or completed ; and owing to 
the nature of the action^ we may he able from such an assertion to infer iti 
condition, whether progressive or completed at the time post; but this 
condition in such cases is only inferred; it is not indicated by the form of 
the expression. (4) This is the only tense, properly so called, that is, ex* 
pressed in English by a modification effected on the root or original fonn 
of the verb without other auxiliary words. (5) What we have called the 
indefinite tense, is expressed by the unchanged root of the verb ; and, ti 
regards indication of time, is properly no tense. 

(6) The tense formed by a modification of the root of the verb, 
and which expresses simply past time, we shall call the past 
TENSE, or PRETERIT TENSE ; and Tcrbs of this form pretbbitb. 

(7) This form has been very commonly, but veiy improperly, called in 
our grammars the imperfect tente. (8) Except that it is used to ezpresB 



(12) Can we by this form express action in the present explicitly ? (18) How do weex* 
press sue}) aclion ? Give an example.] 

§82. (1) Describe the purpose for which we employ a modified form of the roots of our 
verbflL (2) Give examples, and tell what the form of the verb employed indicates. 

[(8) When this tense is used, may we sometimes irt/er the condition of the action ? And 
how may we infer it ? (4) State what is remarked in regard of this tense. (5) What is ben 
said of the indefinite tense f ] 

(C) What name is given to the tenee formed by a modification of the root of the verb? 

[(7) By what name has this tense been improperly called ? (8) Has this tense any thlm 
in common (ia regard to its use) with the Impettecl tense \xi oVtv«T^axitsaA!^<%&\\ 
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rbst was onstotnary or habitual in paat time, it has nothing in commoB 
nth what is called the imperfect teuse in other languages. 

^ 33. Formation op the Past Tensb. — ^We now come to 
ixplain the formation of the simple tenses. (1) And liere our 
ask is confined to a statement of the modifications which the root 
indergoes to express past time^ since, as we have already re- 
oarked (§ 31 : 3), the indefinite tense is tbe root itself — the sim- 
Jest form of the verb. 

(2) The past tense of English verbs is formed from the root 
n two distinct ways (already noticed, ^ 18 : 7), by inflexion^ and 
>y a radical modification, (3) The learner will remember that 
nflexion is the name given when some addition by way of termi- 
lation is made to the root, and that radical modification is the 
lame given when a change is effected in the vowel sound of the 
•oot, or original word. (4) We have examples of the formation 
)f the past tense by inflexion in the foUowiog verbs ; acty past 
ense acted; talky talked; call, called; paint, painted, &c. 
ind of the formation by a radical modification in write, past 
lense wrote ; see, saw ; speak, spoke ; give, gave, &c., &c. 

(5) The past tense of the greatest part of our verbs is formed 
l)y inflexion. (6) This inflexion consists of the addition (in the 
present spoken language) of the sound of d, or ed, or, sometimes, 
t to the root of the verb. (The causes, which determine whether 
lihe d, or the t sound must be added in any particular case are 
lescribed in ^ 23.) (7) In the written language, when the root of 
&e verb happens to end in e, we add the letter d, and when the 
root has any other ending we add ed to form the past tense. (8) 
Thus the past tense of this whole class in the written language 



% 88. (1) To what Is oar task confined in explaining the formatioik of the simple tenses, 
•nA why is it so oonfined ? 

(8) In bow many ways is the past tense formed from the root of the verb ? (8) Bepeat 
what is said of inflection and radical modification. (4) Illustrate by examples 

(6) How is the past tense of the greatest part of English verbs formed? (6) What ad- 
<Htion is made to the root of the verb in the spoken langaage to form the past tense ? (7) 
Describe what is done in the written language. (8) What la the endVtv^ ot \2&a '^OEXInscAfe ^\ 
tills whole okma at verba in the written language ! Mention eaLQ6yti.Q!Q&« 
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ends in ed, except a few which have undergone eontniotion ; craeh 
as leapt, contracted from leaped; Jcnelt^ from kneeled; weptj 
from weeped ; spelt ^ from spelled^ &o. 

(9) This termlDation {ed) vas^ uo doabt^ tmiyerBally pronounced folly, 
BO as to form a complete additiomil syllable in the spoken language of cor 
early ancestors. (10) It is still sometimes folly pronounced m reading the 
sacred Scriptures and on solemn occasions ; but both in the language of 
oonversn-tion, and in ordinary reading and public speaking the rowel sonnd 
is suppressed, and the d sound alone attached to the root^ wherever this it 
possible. (11) It is not possible when the root already ends in a <2 or a 
t sound ; and in such cases we add in speaking the full sound represented 
by the ed to the root ; as, for example, in the verbs atdf past tense^ ended; 
add, added; act, acted; Ac 

(12) Verbs forming Uieir past tense in this manner, we call verba of the 
modem conjugation, 

(13) Those verbs which form their past tense by means of a ra£ed 
modification, are commonly (but., we think, improperly) called irreguUr 
verbs, because it has been found difficult to detect any general law govern- 
ing the changes to which their roots are subjected. (14) We call theo 
verbs of the ancient conjtigation. 

(15) The verb to be may be considered irregular or rather defeetirc^ 
being made up of fragments of several ancient verbs, ** each of which is 
defective in several of its parts. The parts, however, that are wanting in 
one verb, are made up by the inflexions of the others." (1 6) The sam* 
may be said of the verb to go ; the past tense went is formed from vfend 

We shall give at the close of this chapter an alphabetical list of all tli« 
verbs which do not form their preterits by the addition of ed or d, incluii- 
ing all the verbs of the ancient conjugation, and such verbs of the moderB 
conjugation as by contraction or otherwise have come to assume an of' 
parewtly irregular form, together with the few really irregular or defee* 
tive verbs. 

ExEBCTSES L, II., Ac. — ^Form propositions with verbs of the past tensa 



[(9) What is said about the pronunciation of the termination ed in ancient tinwiY 0^ 
What is the modern custom in reference to the pronunciation of this final ed f (11) "Wbit 
must be done when the root ends in a <f, or a ^ sound ? Illustrate by examples. 

(12) By what name do we distinguish verbs which form the past tense in this msnatf' 

(18; What name is generally given to verbs ilhich form the past tense by a nuUcsl nM^ 
flcation ? (14) How do we name them ? 

(IB) What i3 said in reference to the verb to be T C^^ ^^THitk. c& ^&^% ^«tb to co?! 
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^ 34. Of Modified Forms of the Verb employed to indi- 
cate THE Number and Person of the Subject. — (I) At pre- 
sent, there remains in our language no distinctive termination for 
the plural of any of our verhs, except the verb to he, (2) This 
verb has a plural form in the past tense, We were. Ye were. 
They were. 

(3) This verb has also apparently a plural form in the inde- 
finite tense, We are. Ye are, &c. (4) Whether intended ori- 
ginally for the purpose or not, this form now serves to distinguish 
the plural of this verb, being different from all the singular per- 
sonal forms. 

(5) In the English of the present day, the root (or radical 
form) of the verb without change is used for the first person sin- 
gular, and for all the three plural persons of the indefinite tense. 
(6) For example, these persons of the verb to call, are, 1st per- 
son singular, / call; plural persons, 1st, We caU, 2d, You call, 
3d, They call, or Men, &c., call. (7) The only exception occurs 
b the forms of the verb to he, in which the 1st person singular 
differs from the plural persons : 1st person singular, lam ; plural 
persons, We are. You are. They are. 

(8) The simple form of the past tense (already described) is 
nsed for the Ist and 3d persons singular, and for all the plural 
persons ; as, 1st person, / called, 3d person. He, She, It, The 
n^n, &c., called; plural 1st pers.. We called, 2d, You or ye 
called, 3d, They, Men, &c., called. (9) The only exception to 
Uiis again occurs in the past tense of the verb to be, in which 
toas is the form for the 1st and 3d persons singular, and were 
for the plural persons : 1st person singular, I was, 3d, He, &o., 



S S4 (1) Have we any plural fonn of our verbs in present nse ? (2) What is said of the 
P«8t tenae of the verb tobef 

(^) What is said of the indefinite tense of the verb to be in reference to a plural form? 
(4) What is caid of the porpdee which the form abb actually serves, whether originally in- 
tended, or not? 

(5) What persons does the root of the verb express in the indefinite tense ? (6) Give 
^sunple; (7) State exception. 

(8) What persons stnj;(u1ar and plural are expressed by t^e 6VTa\>\Q "^aaX. toxm^ ^^ ^«&.- 
Uim an exeeptioa, and give Ml explanation. 
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was; plural 1st, We were, 2d, You or ye were, 3d, Theyfj &o., 
were, 

(10) The second person of both tenses, indefinite and past, 
is formed by adding the termination st — ^to the root for the inde- 
finite, to the past form for the past tense, when this can readily 
coalesce with the root or the past form ; when it cannot, est is 
added. (11) Examples: 2d person, indefinite tense, TAou coS- 
EST, Thou movEST, &c. ; 2d person, past tense, *' Thou caMedst 
us not when thou went^si?^ (12) Bemark : These second per- 
sons singular, of both tenses, are now .rarely used, except in the 
solemn style. 

(13) The third person singular of the indefinite tense ifl 
formed in two ways : 1st, by adding the sound represented by ^ 
to the root — in the written language, by adding the letters eth to 
the root, or th only when the root ends in e mute ; 2d, by adding 
an s or ;2r sound to the root- — in the written language, by adding 
the letter s. (14) Examples: He callE-rHj or He calls] H9 
moveTHy or He moves. (15) The form in eth is rarely used at 
present, except in the solemn style ; but it was very generally 
employed by many of the best writers (especially by Scottish 
writers) of the last century. 



: 



(16) Remark : Tlie form in 8 being made in the same way as the plaral 
form of nouns, is subject to many of tlie same rules of formation. (17) For 
example ; when the root of the verb ends in an « sound, we add e«, sounded 
ez ; as, / wi««. He mi^sES ; She hlv>8hv& ; He marcht&y &c. When the verb 
ends in we add es; as. He go^ He doESf dhc And, when the verb ends 
in y, preceded by a consonant, in the written language, we change the y into 
t and add es ; as. He cries, from cry ; It files, third person of the verb <o/j^ 
(18) Whether an « or a ;3 sound is to be added to a verb to form the third 



(10) How *A the second person of both the indefinite and past tense formed ? (11) CHt« 
examples. (12) Repeat the remark. 

(18) How is the third person singular of the indefinite tense formed ? (14) Give cxub- 
ples. (15) Repeat the observation in reference to the form in etK 

[(16) Repeat the remark in reference to the form in s. (17) Illustrate this remark bj ^ 
nmples of verbs ending 1st in an « sonnd ; 2d tn o, and 8d in y, preceded by a consoott^ 
flS) Repeat what fs said about determining whether an «, or a sound shall be added tofcna 
the 8d person. 
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erson, is determined by the same principles as in the formation of the 
lural of nouns. 

The following are exceptions to the rules now giyen far the formation 
f the 2d and 8d persons singular of verba. (19) The verb have has for its 
d and 3d persons the forms karr and hara or haSf evidently contractions 
nr havesT and havera or have^ (20) Will (used as an auxiliary to indicaite 
'utwrity) and thall form the second person singular by adding the sound t 
istead of si to the root In writing them we drop one / ; as, Thou shah 
Of T/iou wih go, (21) Will (auxiliary), aJiall, mayt catiy nrnatf and (gene- 
ally) dare (— to have courage, and followed by the infinitive^ or verbal)^ 
ike no addition to the root in the third person singular ; as, He wnx come ; 

Te SHALL, XAT, QAI^ MUST, DARE g0.{a) 

We have now, we believe, noticed all the changes of form which English 
erbs, in the present stat^e of the language, exhibit We except a few forms 
if the verb to be, omitted because they can be best learned from the table, 
a which all the variations of this verb — or rather the fragments of several 
rerbs, employed to assert bein^ — are presented. 

The essential part of the formation of the persons (all that cannot bt> 
learnt from the table of the tenses to be presently given) may be summed 
Dp briefly as follows : 

(22) The second persons singular of l3otb tenses are formed 
by adding st or est to the root and to the jpast tense form re- 
spectively ; and the third person singular of the indefinite tensp 
ip formed by adding an s to the root. In the other persons of 
the indefinite tense, the unmodified root is employed ; and in 
the other persons of the past tense, the past tense form^ without 
further modification, is employed. 

(23) Remark : The formation of the third person singular of the indefi- 

(o) When will is used in its original sense, to express determination, 
i^esolution, purpose of mind, or volition, sometimes the second and gene- 
rally the third person is regularly formed. Examples of the second per- 
son of will thus used and regularly formed are rare. i>ar5=» to challenge, 
^hen followed by a noun, we believe, always takes the regular termina- 
tion of the third person ; as. He dares the enemy to fight =he challenges the 
enemy. 

(19) What is said of the 2cl and 8d persons sinj^ilar of the verb have t (20) What of 
^he 2d persons of the verbs will and shall t (21) What of the 8d persons of wiU, (auxiU- 
■*y,) shall^ mayy cow, mtist^ and dare f] 

(32) Repeat the snmmary acoonnt of the formation of the ^exaoTO. 

{(G99 Bep&Ui^tbe remark,] 
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nite tenfle merits the chief attention. The second persons singular of eilJier 
tense come rarely into use. 

g 85. (1) We may here notice the formation of the two verbal a^^edit^ 
commonly called parlimplea^ which, we shall presently find, are employed 
in forming some of the compound tenses, (2) One of these verbals ends in 
ing In the usage of the language at the present day (and for several centu- 
ries past), it always corresponds exactly in form with the verbal substan^ 
in ing^ already considered. (8) It is formed by adding ing to the root d 
the verb ; as, fi'om ecUl is formed calltsQ, (4) When the verl\ in the wiit- 
ten language, ends in e mute, the e- is rejected ; as, for example, from mow^ 
rejecting e, is formed movnuG. (5) When an t precedes the e mute, the f ■ 
changed into y, the e rejected, and ing added ; as» for example^ die, dyaa; 
lie, ZyiNG.(a) • 

(6) This form is most commonly called the present — ^but by some mon 
properly the iMPERFscrr Pabticiple. (T) It expresses the action of the YtA 
in an imperfect, unfinished, ov progressive condition, not assertively, like As 
verb properly so called, but cUiributively ; that is, in the form suited to be 
employed as an cUtrihute of a noun, or as the complement of a predictta 
(8) By the fact that it always performs attributive functions, it is readily 
distinguished from the verbal noun in ino, which is always employed to 
perform some function of a substantive, 

(9) The second verbal adjective, or participle in verbs of the moitm 
conjugation corresponds in form with the past tense — ^that is, it alwaji 
ends in ed, except in a few cases of contraction. (10) For example, call hm 
for its past tense called, and for verbal adjective also called; as, '* There, mi 
a certain man in Ccesarea galled Cornelius, a Centurion of the band calup 
Italian." (11) In the verbs of the ancient conjugation tliis participle hM 



(a) When a word of one syllable, or a word of more than one syllable 
accented on the last syllable, ends in a single consonant preceded byi 
single vowel, we double the final consonant in forming the imperfect par 
ticiple; as, get, getting; stop, stopping; beset, besetting; compel, coa^pdl- 
ing^ <&& The object of so writing this, and other formations from wotk 
ecidiog in like manner, is to indicate that the short sound of the last 9fltf 
ble of the root is to be retained in the word when the inflexion is a^ed. 
If we wrote stoping it might appear that we intended the o to be sonoded 



% 85. [(1) What Is said of verbal a(yectlve8, or participles t (2) What Is said <tf lb* 
fbrm of the first of these verbal adjectives t (8) How is this verbal formed? (^ Btf 
funned when the verb ends in e mnte ? (6) How when an i precedes the e mute? 

(6) What is this form called? (7) In what condition and in what manner does tt e^ 
press the action of the verb ? (8) How may it be distinguished ftom the verbal nooaf 

(9) What Is said of the second verbal adjective ? (10) Give example. (11) What Ji "^ 
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jenerally a form peculiar to itself— distinct from the past tense form. (12) 
n the most remote tiroes it seems to have been formed by adding the ter- 
nination en sometimes to the rooty sometimes to the past tente fomu (13) 
lany of these participles in en still remain in the language, others have 
pradoally become obsolete. (14) As examples of participles in en we may 
aenti n broken, eatenj forgotten, laden, risen, written, <&c. (15) The form 
if this participle, as well as the form of the past tense in the verbs of the 
indent eonjugeUion, is so various that the learner must in all doubtful 
ases be referred to the table of this class of verbs at the end of thi^ chap- 
er, in which we shall give the participle as well as the past tense of each 
'erb. (16) This verbal is 'appropriately called the perfect participle, as 
t expresses the action of the verb in a completed or perfect (perfected) condi- 
ion. Like the other participle, it is always employed attributively. 

^ 36. Of Modes. (1) Hitherto our attention has been di- 
«cted exclusively to one species of propositions — those employed 
o assert or declare directly what is predicated as matter of fact 
)f the subject. (2) These may (to distinguish them) be called 
leclarative or indicative propositions ; and if we had a form of 
he verb used exclusively, or chiefly to express propositions of this 
Lind, it might be called the declarative or indicative mode, (3) 
[n some languages a particular form of the verb is employed 
ihiefly for the purpose of expressing assertions as matter of fact, 
md this form is in such languages distinguished by the name of 
ihe indicative or declarative mode, 

(4) Again, a proposition may be employed, not for the purpose 
)f directly declaring the assertion as matter of fact, but for the 



kmg, as in no, instead of short, bs in not. This, as well as the remark 
ibottt verbs ending in e mute, applies only to the written, not to the spoken 
language. As regards the spoken language, the sound of ing is added to 
97ery verb root (without exception) to form the imperfect participle. 

rfthe forai of this participle in verbs of the ancient cor^itffatum t (12) How does it seem 
to hftve been formed in the most remote times ? (18) Do forms ending in en still remain in 
Oie langaage ? (14) Give examples. (15) Repeat the remark about the way of ascertaining 
fte form of these participles in verbs of the ancient conjugation. (16) What name is given 
to tiris participle, and how is it employed ?] 

1 8d. (1) To what species of propositions has our attention been hitherto directed ? (2) 
^•Httt may these be called, and what the form of verbs used chiefly to express them ? (8) 
!• there a form in some languages used chiefly in such propositions ? 

(i) Describe aDotbar purpose for whidi a proposltioa may be employed. (5) Have 
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purpose of expressing some condition on which an assertion made 
in another proposition depends ; or for the purpose of modifying 
in some wb,j a prqposition to which it is attached or subjoined. 
(5) Some languages have a form of their verbs employed for this 
.special purpose, which is called, from the nature of its function, 
the subjvfnctive mode, that is, the mode used in a subjoined pro- 
position. (6) For example: You vnll not act in that mannefi 
if you think on the consequences. (7) The first proposition here 
is declarative, but the assertion made in it .depends upon a condi* 
tion expressed in the subjoined proposition.- (8) / sent the ww8- 
senger that he might inform you of your danger^ Here the 
.proposition, / sent the .messenger, is modified or completed by 
the subjoined proposition — he might inform you, &c. (9) In 
languages which have a sufcgunctive form of the verb, thus form is 
temployed 'in such subjoined propositions. 

(10) Remark. — "We include both the declarative and the Biihjoined 
propositions under the class oi assertive propositions^ though a Bubjoioed 
-proposition very often makes no direct assertion. (11) It is always, how- 
ever, of the same form, and if we. remove the connecting word (which ii. 
what in our language, with a few exceptions, alone indicates that the pro- 
position is used for the purpose of expressing a condition or a mo3ificatioD]^ 
the proposition at once becomes dfckrative. (12) Remove the words ff 
and that from the subjoined propositions in the above examples, and tliiy 
ibecome at once declarative assertions. 

(13) Another way or mode in which a proposition mayt* * 
used, is to express a command, request, entreaty, &c. ,(H) A 
-form of the verb used exclusively in such propositions, isoalled tl» 
imperative or commanding mode, (15) It will be remembcrrf ' 



*ome languages a form of the verb to . be used in such propositions ? What is this ton" 
called ? (6) Give example. (T) Repeat the explanation. (8) Give second examiplo, w^ 
repeat explanation. .(9) What mode df the verb ia emplpyed in such subjoined pr^poii' 
tions? 

[(10) E^peat the remark in. regard to the manner in which we have classexl deilaMH^* 
and subjoined or complementary propositions. (11) Do these two liinds of proposWon' 
agree in form ? (12) Give the illustration.] 

(13) Describe Another mode of employing pTOT^aV^OBift. (>^ \^\\a.\.S&thft.fQna of W*^ 
employed in such propoSitioDS called? {XS) "BLep^aV^ttift temBict. 
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hat we recognised propositions of this kind as a distinct class 
ipder the name of imperatiye propositions 

We recognised also another class of propositions — ^interrogative pro- 
ositions — ^the form employed in asking questions. (16) Tins may be con- 
idered as another mode of the proposition. (17) There is no form of the- 
erb in any language, which we know, employed exclusively for this puiv 
ose. (18) In our language the interrogative proposition is often dis- 
inguished by a peculiar mode of arrangement — by placing the subject noun 
Iter the verb. (19) For example, we say assertively or declaratively, 
'ohn hcu a book ; and interrogatively, Has John, a book ? (20) Thi» we- 
aay call, if we please^ a mode. 

(21) The negative proposition (tliat is, the proposition which assepts 
hat a predicate does not apply to a certain subject) is attended in our 
anguage sometimes with peculiarites which do not belong to affirmative 
^ropositionSi such as we have hitherto adduced as examples. (22) This^ 
igain might be called a mode of propositions, though the verb has no form 
intended exclusively to serve this purpose. 

§ 37. Of the Modes of Engltsh Verbs. — The observations- 
riready made will help the learner to comprehend what is meant 
by the modes of verbs. We are next to examine to what extent 
this modification of verbs exists in the English language^ 

(1) Most grammarians recognise in our language a present 
subjunctive distinct from the present (or what we caH the indefi- 
nite tense) indicative, or declarative. (2) This subjunctive indefi- 
nite differs from the declarative indefinite only in suppressing the- 
cirminations st and s in the second and third persons singular, 
^d using the simple unmodified root for all the persons singular 
«ld plural. (3) For example, " Though He slay me yet will I 
^Tust in Himy Here the verb ^^ slay^^ is employed without the 
isual modification {eth or s) of the third person used declaratively^ 



[(16) What is said of the interrogative proposition ? (17) Have verbs an interrogative 
^^im? (18) How is interrogation or questioning generally fndicatcd In our language? (19). 
Hve example. (20) What may this in verfied arrangement be called ? 

(21) What is said of negative propositions? (22) What might the negative fdrm of ex- 
'vtfldon be called ?] 

1 87. (1) What mode do most grammarians recognise f n our Tangu^e ? (2) la what doea 
^ wibjuncUve ind^nite differ from the declarative ind^Jlnite t ^^ QiVi« X2cx« «sKai\\^ 
m^ exflsDaHatL 
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" Though He slay we," is only a conditional proposition, expresi- 
mg not a fact^ but a supposition^ and serves to complete tbe 
other proposition, " yet vnll I trust in Himy (4) The unmodi- 
fied root he, is nsed for all the persons singular and plural of the 
indefinite subjunctive of the verb to he^ instead of the variety of 
forms employed for these persons in the declarative mode. 

(5) In expressing commands, &c., we employ the root of 
the verb without any modification. (6) This is called the im- 
perative mode. We have only one person, the second singu- 
lar and plural (in common use) in this mode, since we gene- 
rally command or entreat only those to whom our discourse is 
addressed ; and we have no variation for tense. (7) In the im- 
perative form of a proposition we generally omit the subject 
noun since this subject noun is always the pronoun you, and the 
party to whom we address the command, &c., is sufficiently in- 
dicated by circumstances, independent of articulate language. 
When the subject noun is expressed (as sometimes it is in the 
more ancient style), it is placed after the verb ; as, " Follow thou 
me ; " " Tarry ye." (a) 

§ 38. (1) We shall now exhibit the regular arrangement of 
the numbers and persons of a few verbs, through the seyeraJ 
modes and the simple tenses. (2) This kind of arrangement ifl 
called the Conjugation of Verbs. (3) We have already noticed 
the division of verbs into two conjugations, in reference to the 
manner in which they form their past tenses and perfect partici- 
ples. We shall present examples of both conjugations. (4) We 



(a) See Gram. Struct. Eng. Lang., pp. 111-2. 



(4) Repeat remark in reference to the subjunctive of to be. 

(5) What form of the verb do we employ in expressing commands? (6) Whattetki* 
form of the verb when thus employed called ? (7) What is said of the omission of the »^ 
joct noun in imperative propositions, and when the subject noun Is expressed, where Is ^ 
placed? 

§ 38. (1) Tell what is now proposed. (2) What is such an arrangement as is propoie<^ 

called f (S) Uow many conjugations are admitted, and by what are the conjugations dl*" 

tiugiUsbedf (4) What other words do w« attaagft '^t\x>Jaft^«\»\xv'ec\«8«i%sco»afc<>"' 
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range with the verbs the verbal noun, called the infinitive, and 
3 two verbal adjectives formed from them, as adjuncts or ac- 
mpanying forms, but not as coming within our definition of 
rbs. (5) We arrange them in this manner with the conjuga- 
n of the simple tenses, because, with the help of the simple 
ises of certain other verbs, called auxiliaries^ they are em- 
jyed in forming the compound tenses. (6) "We shall also pre- 
. to the tenses of some of the verbs first conjugated the predi- 
bes asserted in each tense respectively, (a) 

(7) Conjugation of The Verb To Call. 

INDEFINITE TRN3B. FSEDIOATS, OALLIXa. 

0. Pers. Indicative Mode, Subjunctive Mode. Imperative Mode, 

ag. 1. I call, If I call, 

2. Thou calle«/, If thou call, Call, or call thou, 

3. He calb or calle^A. If he call. Call he, &c. (poetic), 
u. 1. We call. If we call. Call we, 

2. You or ye call. If you or ye call. Call, or call you or ye, 

3. They call. If they call. Call they (poetic), 

PAST TSNSE. PBEOIGATS, PAST OALLINa. 

ng. 1. I call€^. Same as indicative. Wanting. 





2. ThovL calledst^ 






8. He &o., caHed. 




lu. 


1. Wecahed, 






2. You or ye cfxWed, 






8. They called. 





u 
u 



Infinitive. — To call, or call. 

Pabtioiples ^i'"Pf'f«°^ ^'»"^""^- 
(Perfect, Cmed, 

(«) We employ the conjunctive if to indicate the subjunctive mode. 
^18 mode is very generally preceded by the conjunction if or though. 



'*Wi<m ? (6) For what reason are these words arranged with the verbs? (6) What h, pre- 
'**d to the tenses of some of the verbs ? 
(7) Bepeat the verb call regularly as arranged above. 
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(8) We Leie subjoin two rules, to be observed in the cod- 
Btruction of propositions : — 

Rule I* — The verb in a proposition must always agree h 
number and person with the subject noun^ 

B.ULE II. — Collective nouns, when the collection of indivi^ 
duals which they represent is regarded simply as a collective 
unity—" as a whole" — have verbs of the singular form ; but 
when reference is made in the assertion to plurality in the Bub* 
ject — " when the collective expresses many^ as individuals"-: 
the verb is sometimes of the plural form. 

Examples. — The society is numerous. The army was victorious. The 
parliament is prorogued. The meeting w<is unanimous. The meeting were 
divided into different parties— the members of the meeting were divided. 

Except when there is a decided reference to plurality of subjects in the 
assertion, we think it is safest to employ the singular form with eollectiyes. 

The use of these rules is confined chiefly, except in the verb tobe,ii 
the third persons of the indefinite tense, since the second person singnlar is 
rarely used. The learner will remember that a violation of Rule L is 
reckoned the grossest and most inexcusable of all grammatical blunders. 

Nouns, singular in form, when manifestly plural in sense, take plural 
verbs ; as. Ten head of cattle are in the field ; Ten sail are in sights Ac 

ExEROfsE I. — Let the verbs live^ love, command, &c^ be conjugated after 
the model above given. 

Exercises IL, III., &e. — KJive complete propositions with verbs of the 
modern conjugation, and subject nouns or pronouns of each person singular 
and plural through both tenses, andall the modes. Let the Verbs be as vari- 
ous as possible. Let the active verbs have after them a noun to complete 
their meaning. The neuter verbs may also be accompanied by any expres- 
sion necessary to complete their sense, as, for example^ He lives, may beeom- 
pleted by in the country, in the city, at home, Ac. He walks, by in i^ 
fields, often, rapidly, Ac. This exercise may, if necessary, be divided, and 
repeated in the case of young pupils till they are perfectly familiar vith 
this conjugation. 

Conjugation of the verbs to write and to see^ the irregular 
verb to go^ and the auxiliaries to do and to have. (9) We onii' 



(8) Repeat the mles. 

(9) What modes are omitted in tbe following table ? Mention the reason assigned fi^tb* 
omJssfao, 



il 



Ut 



S; 
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subjunctive indefinite, and the imperative, as they always con- 
> of the roo^ of the verb. The past tense subjunctive does not 
er from the past indicative. 



(10) Indefinitb Tense. Pbedioates, Writing, &c. 



S' 



1. 1 


Write, 


See, 


Go, 


Do, 


Have, 


2. Thou 


Writw»«, 


See^^, 


Goesty 


Do«^, 


Ha*/, 


3. He, &c. 


Write*. 


See*. 


Goes. 


Doe*. 


Ha*, or Uath. 


1. We 


Write, 


See, 


Go, 


Do, 


Have, 


2. You 


Write, 


See, 


Go, 


Do, 


Have, 


8. They 


Write. 


See. 


Go. 


Do. 


Have. 



Past Tense. Predicates, Past TVeiting, &o. 

ig. 1. I Wrote, Saw, Went, Did, Had, 

2. Thou Wrote*^, Sawc*^, Wente*^, Did*^, Had*^, 

3. He, &c. Wrote. Saw. Went. Did. Had. 

1. We Wrote, Saw, Went, Did, Had, 

2. You Wrote, Saw, Went, Did, Had, 

3. They Wrote. Saw. Went. Did. Had. 

Infinitives. To Write. To See. To Go. To Do. To Have. 

Imp. Participle. Writing. Seeing, Going, Doing, Having. 
Perf. Participle. Written. Been, Gone. Done, Hat?. 

KxsRCisis I., II., HI., <fec. — ^Form propositions, as in the last prescribed 
ercises, with the verbs in the above table, through each person in each 
Me, using a completing noun with the active verbs, and such words as 
Jttrfy, speedUi/y into tlie kouse^ citi/f country^ <fec., by railroad, by coach, Ac, 
ith the neuter verbs. 

Write similar exercises with the verbs', lie, lay, put, pay, <fec, distin- 
ushing, firsts the active verbs from the neuter. See past form in list at 
w end of this chapter. The teacher will select those verbs in most com- 
on use, and in the use of which mistakes most frequently occur. 

Conjugation of the irregular verb to he, through the simple 

(10) Repeat the coigugation of the verbs to iorite, to «m, &c. 'V7\A<:^\ ot \2t\«M ^%i^ «x^ 
^▼e, and which neuter? Tell how yoa know this fact 
4 
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tenses of each mood. (11) To be, like to do and to hctvtf besides 
its other uses, serves also as an availiary verb. 



(12) Indefinitb Tense. Predicate, Being. 

ITo. Per. Jndioaiive Mode. Subjunctive Mode. Imperatite Mode. 

Sing. 1. I am, I be, K I be, 

2. Thou art, Thou beest, K thou be, Be, or Be thou, 

8. He, &c., is. He be. (b) If he, &c., be. Be he, &c. 

PI. 1. We are, We be, K we be, Be we, 

2. You or ye are, Ye be, K ye or you be. Be ye or you, 

8. They are. They be. K they be. Be they. 

The form in the second column is not at present in use. 

Past Tense. Peedioate, Past Being. 

Sing. 1. I was, If I were. Wanting, 

2. Thou was^, If thou wert, 

3. He, &c., was. If he, &c., wore. 
PL 1. We were, If we were, 

2. Ye or you were, K ye or you were, 

8. They were. If they were. 






Infinitive^ To be. 

Imperf. Participle, Being, 

Per/, Participle, Been. 

Exercises I, II., <fe?. — ^Form propositions in the same manner as in the 
preceding exercises, with the verb to be, through all the persons of 6t^ 
tense and mode. The pupil will use any word necessary to form complf^ 
sense with the verb to be ; as George is generous^ Ytni are indu8iriou9t ^ 
Such complements will be explained in their place, but they may be now 
employed by the pupil, guided by his own judgment This kind of exe^ 
cise will prepare him to attend more intelligently to their explanation. 



(b) See Expos. Gram. Struct Eng. Lang., p. 117. 

(11) What purpose does the verb to &«, In common with the verbs to do and to ^^ 
serve ? 

(12) Bepe&t the conjugation of the verb to be. What is said of the form In the Ke»» 
colama of the Indefinite tense? 



38-1 
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Ai>DnioNAL ExEBdBES IN THE USE OF OLLBonvss. See Rule IL — ^Form a 
[yen number of propositions with the verb to be^ in both tenses, and with 
le following nonns for subjects: party ^ eouncily ffroup, crowd, horde, host, 
cb, people, nation, parliament, congress, assembly, army, navy^ d(C Such 
ord, as is necessary to complete the sense of the verb, to be used. Other 
erbs may be employed at the pleasure of the pupiL 

(13) Conjugation of the Auxiliary Verdb, Will, Shall, 

May, and Can. 





INDEFINITE FORM. 






Sing. 1. I 


Will, 


Shall, 


May, 


Can, 


2. Thou 


wn^ 


Shal^, 


May«^, 


Qskwst^ 


3. He, &c. 


Will. 


Shall. 


May. 


Can. 


Plur. 1. We 


Will, 


Shall, 


May, 


Can, 


2. You 


Will, 


Shall, 


May, 


Can, 


3 They 


Will. 


Shall. 


May. 


Can. 




PAST* FORM. 






Sing. 1. I 


Would, 


Should, 


Might, 


Could, 


2. Thou 


Would««, 


Should«^, 


Might^^, 


Coulds^, 


3. He, &c. 


Would. 


Should, 


Might. 


Could. 


Plar. 1. We 


Would, 


Should. 


Might, 


Could, 


2. You 


Would, 


Should, 


Might, 


Could, 


3. They 


Would. 


Should. 


Might. 


Could. 



(14) "We have already noticed the peculiarity in the forma- 
tion of the second persona singular of vrill and skall. (15) It 
will be observed that none of these verbs takes the termination s 
in the third person singular. (16) In fact the verbs shall, may, 
C€m, and will too when a mere auxiliary, have, according to pre- 
sent usage, invariably the same form in all the persons, except when 
in the solemn style the second person singular is, on some rare 
occasions, employed. 



(18) Bepeat the conjngations separately of toiU, shaU, Ac. 

(U) Mention the pecnliarity referred to in regard to will, and shall. (16) Repeat the 
*^rv«tion made in regard to the 8d person singular of all the vex\y& (i^\q oytvVo^^J^'^ ^^ 
^peat the general remark in r^ard to all the persons ot theae '^etVya Vci cotraxvoxiL^QAft. 
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(17) Shallf mayy ean^ and mU (auxiliary) have no corresponding infini- 
tivett or participles, (18) The same peculiaiity belongs to tnust and ought, 
which have, perhaps, nearly equal claims with may and can to be recog- 
nised as auxiiiaries, (19) Willj employed, not as an auxiliary to indicate 
the futurity of what is assei'ted in a proposition, but in its original sense^ 
to express determination^ volition^ <&c^ has both infinitive and participUt, 
and, as we have already observed, generally the same termiuatioDi^ at 
least in the third person indefinite, as other verbs. 

(20) It is peculiar to all these verbs (except mU, not auxiliary) that 
they require, to complete them, the verbal nouns commonly called infitu- 
tives. As now used, they express no distinct predicate ; or rather, perhaps 
language affords us no means of expressing the predicate which they 8erv4 
to assert ; since, in their case, the verbal noun, which expresses the simple 
predicate without assertion, is wanting, as well as the infinitive and verhd 
adjectives. (21) We have no such verbal nouns as shalling, mayin^, canningt 
musting, <fec., no more than we have to shall, to may, Ac. (22) We hav« 
willing and to will, but in the proper original sense of the verb, not in its 
auxiliary sense. (23) In this respect they differ from the other auxiliarieJ 
to be, to do, to have, for these serve not only as auxiliaries, but also to ex- 
press the independent predicates, being, doing, having. (24) The modifi(» 
tions of verbal meaning expressed by these words, will, shall, Ac, aw, i« 
many languages, indicated by a modification of the/orm of the verb. (25) 
For this reason, and because they contain no expressible predicate, without 
the addition of an infinitive to complete them, the combinations formed by 
connecting these verbs with the infinitives of other verbs are commoner 
recognised as compound tenses of the verbs to which the complementaiy 
infinitives belong. We shall exhibit these comp(mnd tenses afterwards ni 
their proper place. 

§ 39. (1) We next come to treat of the compound tenses. 
(2) The learner will take notice that we here pass from one to 
another of those general classes of modifications of the svdi^^ 



[(17) "What is said of sliall, will, auxiliary, &c., in reference to Infinitives and parddplw' 
(18) Bepcat tlie remark in reference to must and ought (19) Bepcat the remark in ^ 
lerence to will in its original nse. 

(20) Bepeat what is stated to be pecaliar to all these verbs. (21) Are there verbal nooni 
and verbal adjectives or participles corresponding to these, as to the other verbs f (22) 1" 
what sense are willing and to wHZ used ? (23) What is said of the anziliaries to be, to do, 
to Jiave, in reference to this matter ? (24) Bepeat the remark in regard to other IflOgasS"' 
<25) Bepeat what is said of these verbs in relation to the formation of compound tenses.] 

§ 89. (1) What subject comes next to be treated ? 
(2) Give a statement of the feust which the el\xOLeTxt.^ST«(^Q%\A^\A xvotNit^^. 
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oun and the verb mentioned in § 18 ; namely, from those which 
re effected by some change of the form of the subject noun or 
lie verb, to those which are effected by the employment of dis- 
i&ct modifying words. 

(3) It may here be remarked that though the compound tenses about 
be presented are classed as tenses or forms of the several verbs \7ho30 
nfiDitives and participles are combined with the auxiliaries to form these 
ompounds, and though logically considered, they may be regarded as 
modifications of the meanings of these verbs, yet, as regards their gram- 
matical form, they are all really modifications of the auxiliaries which 
nter into these combinations. (4) The auxiliary is in all cases the real 
erb — the word which possesses the assertive force, and the infinitive or 
articiple of the verb under which the grammarians arrange these forms, 
nd to which they refer them in analysis, is, grammatically considered, a 
ymplement of the auxiliaries. 

(5) These complements or modifications of the auxiliaries, 
?hich with them form compound tenses, are of three distinct 
inds ; namely : I. (6) The infinitive belonging to the particular 
erb to which the compound tense is referred by those who allow 
hem to rank as distinct tenses. This is employed with the aux- 
Uaries, do, willy shall, may, can, would, should^ could. We 
aight add, if we please, must and dare and ought (7) With 
kU these, except ought, the form of the infinitive^ which consists 
tf the bare root of the verb without the particle to, is combined 
io form the compound tenses. For example, I do call, I will 
"all, &o. 

II. .(8) The second form of these modifications of the auxil- 
iaries consists of a participle employed to complete the predicate 
-xpressed by the auxiliary. (9) This form is employed with the 
'^erb to he. (10) Both the imperfect and the perfect participles of 



[(3) Bepeat the observation in reference to the compound tenses. (4) Which part of the 
^mpoond expression is really the verb ?] 

(5) How many distinct kinds of these complements or modifications of the auxiliary are 
Numerated? (6) Mention the first kind, and name the auxiliaries with which it is used. 
V*) What form of the infinitive is employed with these auxiliaries respectively? 

(8) Mention the second form of tliese modifications employed with aux.lUaxl«!&. (^"^ "Swcv^ 
**« auxiliary with which this form in employed. (10) "WhicVi jiftTl\dp\ft^ U"tft eax^\o^%^^Vi^^ 
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verbs are united with the several tenses of this verb for piapoM 
to be explained hereafter. (11) Example, Thsmaniscall'ti^ 
Here being, the predicate asserted by is, is completed bj the imp^- 
fect participle (or rather the verbal noun) calling ; what is as- 
serted of the man is heing calling, (a) As a second example we 
take the man is called. Here the perfect participle is used, and 
the predicate asserted is being called. 

III. (12) The third form of modification or complement is I 
that employed with the verb have. This is the perfect participle, 
the same as with the verb to he, but employed in a peculiar man- 
ner, which we shall describe when we come to the compomMl 
tenses formed by the help of the verb to have. 

§ 40. Compound Tense formed with Shall and Will.— 
We shall first present the compound form employed to express as 
assertion that has reference simply to the futwre — to a tirM io 
come. (1) This is called the Future Tenue. It is formed I7 
the combination of the auxiliary shall, or the auxiliary mZZ with 
the verbal noun commonly called the infinitive : For example, I 
shall write, I will write. (2) The verbal in this tense is new 
preceded by the particle to. 

(3) Bemare. — The name auxiliary is given to shall, wiU, i^ 
&c., because they help in forming the compound tenses. 

The conjugation or arrangement of the singular and plural persons d 
the/w<ttr« tense of the verb to write is exhibited below in columns No. Lsb^ 
No. II. (4) We employ No. I. when we refer chiefly or exclusively "to 
futurity of event;" (5) and No. IL when the speaker intends to indicate Aif 



(a) We think that it is the verbal noun in ing, not the imperfect pirti* 
ciple, which is found in the compound tenses. See Structure of LangiugOr 
§64. 

(11) Give examples and illastration. 

(12) State what is said of the third form of modification, and the auxiliary with wUdtlt 
is employed. 

§ 40. (1) How is tiie fkitoro tense formed ? Give example. (2) Bepeat the remark i> 
reference to the verbal used in forming this tense. 
(8) Bepeat the remark on the name auoeiliary. 

(4) "When. iB the form in column No. L employed? (^ When the form in oolmaB S^ 
II ? (6) Bepeat the illustration. 
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•minatum in reference to a future event (6) If he speaks of himadf, 
determination to do or to be what is expressed by the predicate of the 
»08ition, if of himtelf and asaodateSf using the first person plural, his 
their joint determination. If he speaks of those whom he addresses, or 
*.ird parties, his determination that they (the party* addressed or a third 
y) shall do or he whatever is expressed by the verb. 



(7) Future Tense op the Verb to Write. 

Svibjects, Predicate^ Future Writing, 

No. L No. II. 

Sing. 1. I Shall write, Will write, 

2. Thou WiU write, Shal< write, 

3. He, &C. Will write. Shall write. 
Plur. 1. We Shall write, Will write, 

2. You or Ye Will write, Shall write, 

3. They, &c. Will write. Shall write. 

EzEBGiBEs L, IL, <fec. — ^Form propositions having verbs of the future 
w; and modified as in the preceding exercises by any word necessary to 
jplete the sense. These exercises may be multiplied at pleasure. Espe- 
l Attention should be given to the distinction between the forms made 
h shall and those made with vAll, Questions should be asked from time 
time in reference to the subjects and predicates of the propositions pre- 
ted, that what has been taught in reference to propositions may be fixed 
the memory of the pupils. 

(8) Originally these combinations of infinitives with shall and will did 
. directly express futurity, (9) ShaH, in its original use, expressed some 
id of necessity arising from duty, obligation, or external compulsion, and 
I, determination, intention, purpose, choice, volition, <&c. (10) / shall 
Uf implied, originally, I am under some necessity to unite. (11) From 
B it would naturally be inferred that / am about to vrrite at some ftUure 
'£, (12) / will write, properly expresses (or, at least, once expressed) 
a direct manner that / determine or purpose, or have a will to write. 



[7) Bepeat separately the two forms otihefuttire tense. 

[(8) Did these combinations of inflniUtes with ehall and wiU originally express /^tturiCtf 
ae0y# (9) What did «Aa2{ and toiU originally express? (10") Qt\\« «ss3Si\^\^ <A ^«S^. 
) What would Datarally he inferred from this expression ? ^\%> ^ Y»X ^<(Mb '^i^ ^^>^^ 



{b) This rule lias been expressed in the following doggerel lines: 

In the first person simply sTtaU foretells; 
In will a threat, or else a promise dwells^ 
Shall^ in the second, and the third, does threat; 
Will simply then foretells the future feat 



express ? (18) "What may he naturally inferred from this expression ? (14) Wb«t M * 
marked of the reference to the future now implied or suggested by these forms? 

(15) What is remarked of the original force of shall and will ? (16) What proof fc g^** 
that they still retain part of their original force ? (IT) What is said of the natives rf W* 
land, New England, &c., in reference to the correct usage of 8haU and vjiU t (18) Wli**^ 
the natives of Scotland, Ireland, and many parts of the Uniteil States? 

(19) What is the rule for the employment of shall and vnll, when future time ato* ° 
intended to be indicated? (20) What does will used with a subject of the 1st P«**^ 
dicate ? And what shall used with subje^its of the 2d and 8d persons ? X^l) .State tt*** 
ja another form and more at lengtk 
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(13) From this, in like manner, it may be inferred that I can ab&tU towik, 

(14) The reference to the future now implied — ^perhaps now directlj wg- 
gested — ^by these forms, must in the beginning have been an inferena of 
the understanding, the result of an act of reasoning, not of the. simple 
apprehension of the direct signification of the terms. 

(15) The original force of shall And will is in a great measure disgoiNd, 
since, in the vicissitudes of language, they have come to be so genenUy 
used to indicate future time. (16) Still, they retain so much of their ori- 
ginal force, that the one cannot be employed for the other without im- 
propriety — without a violation of the idiomatic usage of the language I 
(17) Those who have been brought up in England, or New England, a I 
any colony of pure English descent, seldom employ these two word» in- m 
properly. (18) On the contrary, it is very difficult even for the educated 
natives of Scotland and Ireland, and of many parts of the United Stat«^ 
to avoid inaccuracies in the use of these words, because, in the convem- 
tion of the uneducated classes — familiar to their ears from early infancy— 
the proper distinction is not observed. The same di^culty is felt hj iS 
foreigners in the use of shall and toilL 

(19) The rule commonly given for the employment of shall and vnU,i», 
that when future time alone is intended to be indicated, shall is emplojed 
with the first persons singular and plural, and will with the second and 
third persons singular and plural. (20) On the contrary, mil, used witk 
a subject of the first pei*son singular or plural, indicates a promise or i 
threat, together with a reference to the future ; and shall^ used with tii« 
second and third persona, indicates jb. threat — some species of comjwt 



8ion.(6) (21) In other words, a speaker indicates future action, Ae.,<»lj 



4i 
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I part of himself or on the part of himself and others, whom he repre- 
tfly by employing thall — ^importing that he, or he and his associates, are 
ler eonttraint to perform the action, dec ; and he indicates future volun* 
y action, Ac , on the part of those whom he addresses, or others, by 
blaring, not that they are under constraint (this might be discourteous), 
b tbat they are mllingy disposed to perform the action, Ac Again, when 
i speaker promises or threatens the future performance of an action, 
., on his own part, or on his own part and the part of others, he asserts 
I or determination, to perform the action, &c,, employing the auxiliary 
L And when he wishes it to be understood that those whom he 
Iresses, or others, are under constraint (whether exercised by him, or 
ulting from any other cause), to perform an action, <fec., he asserts this 
latraint by using shall, which imports necessity from obligation or 
npulsion.(c) 

(22) It may be useful to subjoin a few examples for the purpose of 
istration. / shall go to the country to-morrow; /will go to the country 
morrow. The first of these forms is properly used when circumstances 
ader it necessary that I should go to the country, and I merely indicate 
at I am about to go ; the second, when I voluntarily determine to go, or 
^omise to go. (23) / shall never see him again; I will ^lever see him 
ain. The first is appropriately employed, when I despair of seeing a 
lend again ; the latter, when, for some reason, I determine never to 
e a person again. "We subjoin a number of examples from good authors, 
sleeted from those given by Mr. D'Orsey. The learner may be profitably 
cercised in trying to assign a reason for the use of shall or will in each 
I them. (24) "When I am forgotten, as I shall be."— Shaks. "I shaU 
rin, for I know she will venture there now." — Southey. " I shall forget 



(c) We have spoken above of fviure action^ &c. What we have said 
i^iU apply whatever may be the predicate asserted, whether action or 
^ng. It will be observed in all this that the true key to the proper use 
•f these two forms of the future tense is to be found by attending carefully 
the original signification of the words shall and will. The only case in 
^hich nothing of their original force can be traced, is when we use toill in 
peaking of subjects incapable of determination or volition. Then it im- 
•Hes nothing but futurity, as in the example, The river will overflow its 
^»A;». This may be considered an insermble extension of the use of toill, 
fom being predicated of persons to be predicated of things, if we may not 
insider it as originating from a sort of personification. Bee Expos. Gram, 
'truct Eng, Language, pp. 126-7. 

(82) Tell the different purposes for which we employ I shall go, and IwiU go. (28) Tell 
^ difGerence between / sfioU never see him again^ and I*dIII lunw see "hS-Ttw aQowWi. 
K) Wbx isBball employed in tbia example ? And ao ot Ui« ot^oi Q^axd^^OA. 

4* 
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ynyself." — Shaks. " Hear me, for I will speak.^ — Shaka. " You shall digest 
the venom of your spleen. '' "For them no more the blazing hearth shaU 
burn." — Gray. "The stars shall fade away." 

(25) Much of what has been said of shall and toill applies with eqnal 
force to shofidd and wouldy and may assist the learner in determining which 
Ss proper to be employed in any particular case. 

§ 41. Compound Tenses formed with the Auxiliary Have. 
— (1) We next present the compound tenses formed by means of 
the auxiliai'y have. These are : 

I. (2) The Perfect Tense, formed by combining the indefi- 
nite tense of have with a perfect participle. (3) This tense is 
used to express an action or event that is perfected or Jinished. 
(4) That the action or event is jpasty is generally implied by the 
fact that it is finished, but this form gives no direct indication 
of time. (5) Examples : " Persius has given us a very humorous 
account of a young fellow," &c. — Addison. " A friend of mine 
whom I have formerly mentioned,^^ — Idem. " Cicero has writ- 
ten orations." " Moses has told us many important facts in his 
writings." 

II. (6) The Past Perfect Tense, formed by combining the 
past tense of the verb have with a perfect participle. (7) 
This tense is used in a proposition expressing an action or event 
perfected or finished at a past time. (8) This is usually con- 
nected with another proposition expressing some other action or 
event, which determines the past time intended. (9) Example: 
John had finished his letter, when his father arrived.(a) 

III. (10) The Future Perfect Tense, formed by combining 

{a) This form is often used to express a condition on which the assertion 
in another proposition depends. The propostion in which it is used thus, 



(25) What is remarked in reference to should and wotUd f] 
§ 41. (1) Which compound tenses are next to be presented ? 

(2) How is the perfect tense formed? (3) What is this tense nsed to exprcM? (^^ 
What ftirther is generally implied by this tense ? (5) Repeat examples. 

(6) How is the past perfect formed? (7) In what kind of proposition is it employ^' 
(8) With what is this proposition generally connected ? Aiis. ^ With another propositfoflt 
de&f as above. (9) Example 
(10) IIow is tbe/utwe per/sd tense formed 1 
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future tense of have with the perfect Participle. (11) 
tense is used to express that of two future actions or events, 
mW. be completed prior to the occurrence of the other. (12) 
mple : When you shall have completed your task^ I vdll per- 
you to play. We sometimes by this tense express the com- 
on of an action at a present time ; as, Your hr other will have 
Qied his task by this time. 

3) Remark. — We cannot readily imagine a case in which will could 
iployed with propriety with the first person in this tense ; and shall, 
16 contrary, is very seldom employed in the second and third persoiis. 
low exhibit the conjugation of these three tenses of the verb to write. 

(14) Perfect Tense. 

Singidar. Plurcd. 

I have written^ We have written^ 

Thou hast writteUy You have loritteny 

He has written^ They have written, 

(15) Past Perfect Tense. 

Singvlar. Plural. 

I had written^ We had written^ 

Thou hadst written^ You had written^ 

He had written^ They had written, 

(16) Future Perfect Tense. 

ill have written^ We shall have written^ 

a wilt or shalt have written^ You will or shall have written. 

wiR or shall have written^ They will or shall have written. 

Compound Infinitive. To have written. 
Compound Participle. Having written. 



nerally preceded by the conditional sign if. But the if is sometimes 
ted, in which case the subject is placed after the verb. Example : 
D / but SERVED my God with half the zeal *' — Shak., instead of the fuller 
ession, if I had hvi served. 

W% form is also used for would have^ or should have^ as in John xi. 32, 
rdy if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died." 

I) What is it used to express? (12) Give example. State exoeptlQiiVTAtit\«»5Si\^J^^ 

18) Bepeat the remark.] 

i) Bepeat tbeper/ed tente. (15) Bepeat the p<wt |)er/eG( t«M6. ^«^ Yavbs^ ^>i» 
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(17) Let it be remembered that have itself haa all these tenses^ formed hj 
the combinatioa of the indefinite^ pcut, and future tenses^ with its perfect 
participle, thug: perfect, I have Iiad; past perfect, I?iad had; future pe^ 
feet, / shall have Iiad See further remarks on the compound tenses 
formed with have in the author's larger treatise. Gram. Struc. Eng. Lang., 
pp. 130-188. 

Exercise L, XL, Ac — Let a given number of propositions with verbs ia 
the perfect, past perfect, and future perfect tenses, be formed by the pupil, 
till he is found perfectly familiar with the formation and use of these tenses. 
Let the reason be given for using the particular tense employed ; viz. : be- 
cause he intended to express completed action, action completed at a patt 
time, or to be completed at a futute time, according as the case may chancA 
to be. 

§ 42. Compound Tenses formed with the Auxiliary Do.— 
We next proceed to exhibit the compound tenses formed by the 
help of the auxiliary do. (a) 

(1) Do is a very energetic little word, and the comp(mnd tenses formed by 
combining its indefinite and past tenses with an infinitive are used, as the 
indefinite and past tenses of the verb whose infinitive is thus combined; 
1st, To express either strong assertion, or contradiction of an assertion, or 
the answer to a question ; 2d, In asking a question ; and 8d, In negative 
propositions. A form with do is also sometimes used in imperative propo- 
sitions. (2) These forms are employed for the purposes mentioned instead 
of the indefinite and past tenses of all the verbs in the language which 
have infinitives, except the auxiliaries, to he, and to have. Shall, will, mafh 
can, must, ought, it will be recollected, have no infinitives. (3) The verb 
do itself has these compound tenses formed by the combination of its indefi- 
nite and past tenses with its own infinitive; thus. He does no so; He vn> 
DO so ; Does /w do so ? Dm he do so ? (4) The learner ought to guard 
against combining do with have. (6) He does have, and He did have. Does 
he have, and He dont have, <fec., are incorrect forms of expression, and yet 
often used in some parts of the United States. (6) (G) No person accus- 



(a) Perhaps we should rather call these forms modes. 
\h) Tliis form of expression is unphilosophical — incongruous as regards 
meaning — since the verb IIave does not express energy, but mere passi"*'® 

[(IT) What remark is made in reference to the compound tenses of have itself?] 
§ 42. [(1) What is said of do, and for what purposes are the compound tenses formed *^ 
It used? (2) For what tenses are these forms employed? (3) What is said of the eof*^' 
ponnd tenses of do itself? (4) Repeat the caution to the learner. (5) What is said of »t**" 
expressions as. He does have, he did have, &o. ? (6) Repeat remark about do and he. 
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tomed to use the English language from childhood is iu danger of combining 
do with he. 

(7) We present the compounds formed by do in three modeBy the em- 
phatic, the interrogative and the negative. (8) The inteiTogative form is 
distinguished by the fact that the subject is arranged after the auxiliary ; 
and the negative form takes the negative particle not after the auxiliary. 
(9) According to the present usage of our language we rarely employ the 
sinaple indefinite or past tense, except of the verbs to be and to have^ in the 
negative, or in this interrogative foroL (10) Such forms of expression as 
Writee he i Go€» he f He writes not, He goes not, are now scarcely used, 
except in poetry. We say now universally, Does he torite / Does he go / 
Jle DOES not torite, <fec. We shall mention an exception in interrogative 
forms presently. (11) By turning to the authorised English version of tlie 
Bible, or any book written in the same or any preceding age, we shall 
find the simple tenses very generally employed in such interrogative and 
negative propositions. " Believest thou not ? " " Know ye what ? " " What 
went ye out to see ? " " Why stand ye here ? " " Went not.** " Repented 
not." Instead of these expressions we now use, Dost thou not believe? Do 
ye know what? What did ye go out to see? Why do ye stand here? Did 
not go. Did not repent. (12) The forms with do are also employed in the 
Bible and in writings of that age ; but they had not yet completely super- 
seded the simple tenses in interrogative and negative propositions. 

poesession. When we wish to express active or energetic having, we employ 
the verbs to possess, or to /u>ld And with both these, do can with propriety 
be combined. But it is sufficient to condemn these combinations of do with 
have, that they are unsanctioned by respectable usage. No correct writer 
or speaker on either side of the Atlantic employs them. So far as we know, 
they are used by no class of persons, whether educated or uneducated, in 
the British Isles. 

Some attention should be given to this grammatical impropriety by 
teachers, wherever it prevails, not only by calling the attention of the 
*learner to the nature of the mistake, and correcting it whenever it is made, 
but by exercises so consti-ucted as to render the correct usage familiar in 
cases where such blunders would most likely be committed. We think it 
the more necessary to call the attention of teachers to these ungrammatical 
forms of expression, because in some places the use of them is so prevalent, 
that careless writers begin to introduce them in works prepared for the 
press, and because, so far as we know, this solecism is not noticed in the 
grammars iu common use. 

(7) Name tbe several componnds formed with do. (8) How is the interrogative form 
distinguished ? And how the negative form ? (9) Eepeat the remark in reference to the 
present usage of our language. (10) Repeat the illustration. (11) Describe the usage com- 
mon in the authorised version of the Bible, and illustrate by examples. (12) Are the inter- 
rogative forms with do employed in the Bible and writings of the same age ?] 
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The Verb to Write. 



EMPHATIC FORM. 

"Sing. 1. I do write, 

2. Thou dost write, 

8. He does write. 

Plup. 1. We do write, 

2. You do write, 

8. They do write. 



INTERROGATIVE FORM. 

(id) Inde/iniU Tense. 

Do I write f 
Dost thou write? 
Does he write ? 
Do we write f 
Do you write I 
Do they write ? 



NEGATIVE F0B3I 

I do not write, 
Thou dost not w 
He does not wril 
"We do not write 
You do not writ 
They do not wri 



(14) Fasi Tenss. 
Smg. 1. I did write, Did I write? I did not write, 

:2. Thou didst write. Didst thou write ? Thou didst not t 

All the other persons are the same, except as to the subject; w 
£i'st person singular. 

(IS) Imperative Entvphatio Form. 
Singular. Plural. 

■2d Persen, Do thou write. Do ye or you write. 

(16) When the compoMnof /cw«e* «re used interrogatively, the sul 
placed after theirs/ auxiliary word ; and when used negatively, th< 
tive particle is placed after the first auxiliary word. {VJ) The fin 
Mary word in all compound tenses is really the verb— the assertith 
and always to be regarded as such. (18) Hence the subject in int< 
tion and the negative particle in negation regularly follow it, an 
2>recedence of all the ether parts of the combi nation. (jc") 

(19) Remark. — In interrogative propositions generally, the subjc 



Xc) In negative interrogation, the negative follows the subject; 
Do I not write f 



(18) Bepeat the -indefinite tonse of the emphatic form. Of the interrogoHve fa 
the negative form. 

(14) Bepeat tin like manner the past tense of the Bamo/orms. 

its) Bepeat the emj^iatio imperative Jbrm. 

■((IG^ Where is the siibject placed when compound tensee are used interrogative^ 
where the negative particle ivihen they are used n'^gatiioely t (17) Bepeat the re: 
rvferenee 4e the^r«< awnUiary word. (18) Bepeat the inference. 

(19) Bepeat the remark about the place of the subject in interrogative prcpe 
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• lows the verb. Exception: (20) When the mhject noun is an interrogative 
'Word, or is modified by an interrogative word, it is placed before the verb, 
like the subject in assertive propositions; (21) and, in this case, the simple 
indefinite and past tenses, and not the compounds loith no, are employed. 
(22) Examples: Who goes to the post-office this morning? Which horse 
SUNS fastest f What house fell/ We shall consider the interrogative 
subject nouns in another place. 

(23) Compound Tenses used Interrogatively. 

WWi. an Ordinary SubjecL With an Interrogatiue for Sv^ecL 

Future. Shall I write ? Ac. Who will write ? 

Perfect. Have I written f Ac. Who has written f 

Paxt Perf. Had I written? Ac. Who had written? 

Future Perf. Shall I have written ? Ac. Who shftll have written ? 

(24) In the same manner questions are made with the compound tenses 
(jet to be considered) formed with the help of the verb to he and other 
auxiliaries. (26) The subject of the interrogative proposition, if not an 
interrogative loord^ is placed after the auxiliary; Is he vyriting? Is he 
tailed f Can he go? Ac. With an interrogative word for subject^ the 
order of arrangement is^ Wha is vyriting? Who is called? Which party 
€ango? Ac 

Exercises in Interrogative, Emphatic and Negative Propositions. Ex- 
MuasE L — ^Write a given number of interrogative propositions, using the 
indefinite and past tenses interrogative. This and all the following exer- 
obes to be repeated till the pupil is perfectly familiar with the form of the 
Terb employed, and with the use of this kind of proposition. 

Exercise H. — ^Write a given number of interrogative propositions, em- 
ploying verbs in the compound tenses. 

ExERCisB IIL — A given number of emphatic propositions in the indefi- 
>ute and past tenses. 

Exercises IY., Y., Ac. — Negative propositions in the indefinite and past 
tenses, and in the compound tenses. 



(^) Repeat the exception. (21) What form of the verb is employed in this case? (22) 
^peat examples. 

(88) Bepeat the fuiwe tense interrogathfely through all the persons. The perfect in 
'^ manner. The past perfect. The future. And the 8d persons of each tense with an 
''^tcrrogatlve word ibr snbject 

(M) What is said in reference to qnestions made with the componnd tenses (yet to be 
^^^Hsldervd) fbrmed with to be and the other anzillarics ? (25) Bepeat the lllastration, and 
^^azamidaa.1 
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ExsnoDBs YL, <Sse. — ^Write imperatiye propoBitioiis with the impottiTt 
emphatic fortn. 

^ 43. Compound Tenses formed by the combination of Ik- 

FINITIVES WITH MaY, CaN, MiGHT, CoULD, WoULD, ShOULD.— 

(1) These tenses are usually represented as oonsiituting whaib 
called the potential mode. (2) Thej are generally used eitlier 
in the construction of the principal proposition iaa conditwnd 
assertion, or in expressing the condition on which a conditional 
assertion depends. (3) The following sentences afford examples 
of both uses : / would go to the country^ if you vxmld go iwft 
me. I can follow, if you can lead, I may do ity if you may do 
it, &c. (4) The first proposition in each of these sentences con- 
tains an assertion dependent on a condition expressed in the 
second. (5) The first proposition in each is decla/rativej but in 
a conditional manner ; the second performs the function of a sub- 
joined or complementary proposition. (6) But all these com- 
pound tenses, and especially that formed with can, are employed 
sometimes to make unconditional assertions. (7) Examples: 
The hoy can write. John may play to-morrow, JEIxercise 
WOULD greatly improve his health. Industry should be re- 
warded. The young man might study more diligently, So' 
crates could govern his temper, 

(8) If we call these forms the conditional tenses, or the conditloBi^ 
mode, it is only because they are most frequently employed in connenoB 
with a condition, or to express a condition, not because they are excloMTfli^ 
so employed.(a) (9) We shall now exhibit these tenses as they are comm<in|y 

(a) It is not usually by a form of the verb that we indicate, in our Iaa- 
guage, that an assertion is made conditionally, but by means of the eon- 
junctive word if. We sometimes suppress the conditional conjunetiTe 
word, especially with the words had and were^ whether used as principal 
verbs or auxiliaries, and indicate the suppression or the conditional naton 

$43. (1) What do the tenses formed with may, can, might, A^, constitute ? (2^ Hov 
are they generally used ? (8) Bepeat the examplea (4) What is said of the first piopod* 
tiun in e-ach of these sentences ? (5; What farther is said of tlie first proposition ? Wltft 
of the second ? (6) Bepeat the remark made in regard to all these compound tenata f (t) 
Bepeat the examples. 

[(S) What reason is assigned for calling those the conditional tenaea, or eondiUoaal 
node t and what m fact indicates conditional assertion ? See note (a). 

(9) How arc these compound tenatn here arranged ? What Is said of the arrangenMBt Is 
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Tanged ; bat we present in the table § 47, what we consider a more cor- 
Mst arrangement founded on the fact that mighty could, wotdd, and should, 
*e generally equally indefinite, as regards tune, with may and can.{b) (10) 
i the common grammars, and in the arrangement below, it is assumed 
lat mat/ and can form present (what we call indefinite) tenses^ and mighty 
mid, would, and shotUd, past tenses. 



Conditional Mode. 

(11) Indefinite Tense, 

I, He, We, You, They, may write, or can write. 

2d Person Singular, Thou mayst write, or canst write. 

(12) Past Tense, 

I, Ac, might, could, would, or should write. 
Tliou mightst, couldst^ wouldst, or shouldst write. 

(13) Perfect Tense, 

I, Ac, may or can have written. 
Thou mayst or canst have written. 



f the assertion by a transposition of the subject and vei'b. For example, 
lad I a horse, for If I had a horse. Were I as rich as that many for ^ I 
«r« <is rich, <fec Shotdd he arrive in tim£, for If lie shoidd arrive, <fec. Still 
«rtf (used with a singular subject) may with propriety be called condl- 
onal, as it is exclusively used in expressing conditions ; and the forms 
nder consideration made with may, can^ might, <fec., may also be called 
mditional, because they most frequently express either a condition or an 
Mertion which depends on a condition. 

■ We use both if I were (or were I) and if I should be, conditionally, or 
ather hypothetically, but with this difference, that toere implies strongly 
hat the condition does not exist, should be implies contingency. The last is 
ittle different from the future with shall. It may be regarded as a kind of 
^ened future, a future with a doubt implied. " / idll deliver your mes- 
uge, if I SHOULD arrive in time" expresses, perhaps, more uncertainty of 
ly arrival than if I shall, <fec 
(6) See Gram. Struct. Eng. Lang., § 63. , 



ible §47? (10) What is assumed in the common grammars and in the arrangement bore 

ivenf] 
(11) Bepeat all the persons in each number of I may write. Of / can write. 
(13) Bepeat in the same manner, miglU write, could wt'ite, &c 
(18) In the same manner may have written, and can have written, Ac 
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(14) Past Perfect. 

I, Ac, might, could, would, or should have written. 
Thou mightst, couldst^ wouldst, or shouldst have written. 

(16) The second person singular is seldom used. The form 
all the other persons is invariably the same. (16) Must may b 
the conjugation with can and may, if the teacher pleases. ' 
learner ought to inflect each form separately ; thus, Imay write^ 
vfriie^ Ac. / can write. Thou canst write, Ac. 

Exercises on the Conditional or Potential Mode. Exercises 
— "Write propositions similar to the preceding, with the verbs 
ferent tenses of the conditional mode. 

^ 44. Compound Forms made with the Verb To 
The verb to he has the same compound tenses as otl 
except that it does not admit of the forms compoundec 
verb DO ; neither the emphatic, the interrogative, nor thi 
form. It has besides the simple tenses already exhi 
perfect tense, / have been; the past perfect, / had 
future, / shall or will he ; the future perfect, / shall h 
the conditional tenses, / may or can fee, / may or can h 
and the hypothetical tenses, / mighty could, would, or , 
I might, &c., have been. It is not necessary to exhibil 
tenses at full length, as they will be sufficiently exhibi 
conjugation of the two compound forms, made by ur 
various tenses of this verb with the imperfect and tl 
participles. If it is thought necessary to go through 
conjugation of the verb to be separately, it can be le 
these compound conjugations, by omitting the participl 

The Progressive Form of the Verb. — (2) By c 
the imperfect or progressive participle (or rather, as we 



(14) In the same manner might have written^ &c 

[(15) Repeat the remark in reference to the 2d person singular. The remar 
to the other persons. (16) Repeat the remark in reference to must. And inn 
mode of inflecting these forms.] 

§ 44. (1) Repeat the substance of what is said aboat the compound tenses 
he. 

(2) Describe the progressive forms of the verb. (8) What is said of the i 
these forms ? (4) What does Uiis form in &ct amount to ? 
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bal in ing) with the tenses of the verb to be, we constitute 
it may be called the progressive form of the several verbs. (3) 
is form combines the significance of the several tenses of the 
b TO BE with the action of the verb (whose participle is united 
h them) in its incomplete or progressive condition. (4) In 
t it amounts to nothing more or less, than the completing of 
Lverb TO be by the imperfect or progressive participle, pre- 
3ly as it is completed by any other adjective. 

"We exhibit the passive form of the verb, together with the progressive 
n, since they differ only as to the participle employed in combination 
h the several tenses of the verb to be. In the passive form we employ 

perfect participle. For remarks on the purposes which the passive 
n serves, see § 29. 

We have arranged the following table so as to exhibit at once the con- 
cation of the verb to be, so far as is necessary to enable the learner to 
«at the whole. "We stop in each tense when we come to that point 
rond which there occurs no further variation of the form. The learner 
1 supply what is omitted by repeating the proper subject for each per- 

with the form last presented to the end of the tense. The conjuga- 
t of the verb to be should first be repeated by itself, and afterwards with 
h of the participles separately through all the tenses ; thus making 
«e distinct conjugations to be prepared and recited separately. 

Yebb To Be, and Pbogbessive and Passive Forms of To Call. 



Indefinite Ttnee, 

(g. L I am 
2. Thou art 
8. He is 

ar. 1. We are 



Progre98ive» 


Paneive, 


Calling, 


Called, 


(( 


ft 


(( 


« 


C( 


« 



TfUt Ttnee. 

Bg. 1. I was 
2. Tliou wast 
8. He was 

or. I. We were 



Calling, 






Called^ 



<c 



<( 



<l 



Perfect Tenae. 

igi 1. I have been 
2. Thou hast been 
8. He has been 

ur. I. We have been 



Calliog, 



(C 



« 



Called. 






I 
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Pott Perfect Teaee^ 

Siag. 1. I had been 

2. Thou hadst been 

3. He had been 

Future Tmse, 

Sing. 1. I shall or will be 

2. Thou wilt or shalt be 
8. He will or shall be 

Future Perfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. I shall have been 

2. Thou wilt or shalt have been 
8. He will or shall have been 

Imperative Mode. 
Sing. 2. Be, or be thou 
Plur. 2. Be, or be you or ye 

SubjtmcUve Indefnite. 
Sing. 1. If I be 

Past Tense Subjunctive, 
Sing. 1. If I were 



CondiUonal Perfect. 

Sing. 1. I may or can have been 

2. Thou mayst or canst have been 
8. He may or can have been 

Plur. 1. "We may or can have been 



Progreitite, 
CaUing^ 



« 



Callings 






Calling, 






Calling, 



u 



Callings 



Calling, 



Calling, 






o> 



Rypofketical Form. 
Sing. 1. I mighty could, would, or should be Calling, 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, <&c., 

8. He might, could, <irc., 
Plur. 1. We might) Ac., 



«( 



t< 



Patti/se, 
Called, U.J 






Called, 



(( 



Called, 



« 



Called, 



M 



CaUed, 



Called, 



2. If tliou wert 




it 


t( 


8. If he were 




<i 


u 


Plur. 1. If we were 




•i 


«( 


Conditional Form. 








Sing. 1. I may or can be 


Calling, 


Call 


2. Thou mayst or 


canst be 


<< 


(i 


8. He may or can 


be 


(< 


i< 


Plur. 1. We may or can 


be 


<( 


tt 



Called, 



<< 



«< 



Called, 



«< 
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JTSfpoiheUoal Per/act. 


Progressive. 


PMiive. 


i. 1. I might have been 


CaUing, 


Called, 


2. Thou mightflt^ Ac, 


(( 


M 


3. He might) <!^c.. 


ti 


« 


'. 1. We might, &c. 


« 


tl 



7fe add the yerbals formed by the combination of the verbals of to be 
i the perfect paiiiciples of other verbs. 

Passhte Infuotives. 

Indefinite, To be called. 
Perfect. To have been called. 

Participles. 

Being called. 
Having been called. 

Iescark. — What we have called, the passive form is generally called the 
Ine voice of verbs. 

We have given above, and in the conjugation of the perfect tenses^ the 
M>and infinitives and the compound participles. We may here add 
the verbal in ing is also often compounded in the same way, and for 
lame reason as the verbs and participles, viz., because of the nature of 
conception which all three in common express. As the auxiliary is 
real verb in compound tenses, so in infinitives, participles and verbals 
^, the first auxiliary is that which gives the grammatical name to 
compound. It is that which serves as the basis of the expression, the 
ioiples or infinitives added are really modifications. We give examples 
>mpound verbals in ing. Being excessively praised is injurious^ especially 
e yoking. Here the compound verbal being praised is the subject noun« 
WG PRACTISED ohedicnce is an excellent preparation for exercising autho- 
over others. Here having practised is subject noun, modified by obedi- 
— objective modification. 

L verbal in ing analogous to the passive compound infinitive, is some- 
s employed. The having been editcated in that institution ajfords a pre- 
otu)n in favor of his scholarship. We may give examples of these 
pound verbals used in other functions. "Much depends on the rule's 
g observed, and error will be the consequence of its being neglected.** 
b of these forms are clumsy, and therefore avoided by writers of deli- 
taste. 

Ezkboise I., H., Ac. — ^Write a given number of propositions formed with* 
compound tenses of the verb to be* 
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OF DEFECTIVE VEBBS. 



is*ri 



k 



B 



K 



Exercises III., IV., <fec. — ^Write a given number of proporitiora liA 
the tenses of the progressive form of the verb. 

Exercises V., VI., <tc. — Write a given number of proporitionflifHhtii 
passive form of the verb. 

The verbs in all these exercises to be varied as mnoh as possible. TW 
exercises to be repented acconling to the judgment of the in8tnietor.(i) 

In section 47, pages 96, 97, will be found a carefully prepared SjfU^ 
tical Table of Englii^h Tense Forms. In this table, the hypothetical wAfi 
formed with the auxiliaries mighty could, would, should, and tit/SmfW 
is exhibited among the forms indefinite as regards time, since as 
used this mode is certainly indefinite, though these auxiliaries hsTti 
proper j3a«</orm. For a full explanation of the views of the English !» ** 
guage involved in the construction of this Table, we must refer to 
larger work, §§ G3, 64. 

§ 46. Of Defective Verbs. (1) "We may here notice a class of t«H^" 
which have been called by the grammarians defective, because thej 60* 
certain tenses, either simple or compound We have noticed the ehirftf 
these among the auxiliaries. We subjoin a list of the whole class. ,(2)^ 
all fail, or are defective, in the compound tenses, because they hxn 
ther infinitives nor participles. They have, therefore, only the two Bifh 
tenses. 



i 



Indfi/lnite, 


Post 


IndefinUe, 


Pa«L 


(3) Can, 


Could. 


Shall, 


Should. 


May, 


Might 


Will, 


Would. 


Must, 




Wis.(6) 


Wist 




Ought,(a) 




Wit,(c) 


' Wot 




Quoth, 


Quoth. 


Wot^ 



(a) (4) Ought was originally the past tense of owe, but is now w*' 
indefinitely as regards time ; as, / ought now to go. When used to expiii j 

(a) For more extended information in reference to the auxiliariei, •% 
thall, may, can, and their past forms, would, should, <&c., and their *> 
in Conditional and Hypothetical Propositions, see ** Exposition of the Ortf- 
Structure of the English Language," § 68. And see our reasons for cooi^ 
ering the word in ing, used in the progressive form, the verbal nonBi ^ 
the participle, as above, § 64, p. 154. 



%46. [(1) Describe the defective verbs. (2) In what tenses do these vertw ■1114'' 
for what reason? 

' (8) Bepeat the list of these verbs. 
(4) Eepeat what is said of the verb ougJUJ] 
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duty or obligation, it is followed by the pei-fect form of the infinitive — 
ie peculiar to itself; as, / ought to have gone there yesterday . "With 
ir verbs, when we do not intend to express the action indicated by the 
pleting infinitive, as perfected^ finished, we always use the simple infini- 
; as, / intended to go yesterday. Yesterday I determined to send, Ac 
[6) This verb is now out of use in the current language. It was fop- 
ly employed in a sense equivalent to "I think," **I imagine.** 
(c) Wit is now only used in the phrase to wit. Both toit and wot are 
ad in the translation of the Bible and in our earlier authors. Its mean- 
is equivalent to that of the word know. 

§ 46. Of Iupersonal Verbs. — (1) There remains still another peculiar 
d of verbs to consider ; namely, those commonly called impersonal, but 
re properly, unipersonal verbs. Of these verbs there are several distinct 
sses. 

1st. (2) There are a few verbs, such as, It rains. It snows, It hails, <fec., 
)res8ing natural phenomena or operations, of which men in the earlier 
is did not understand the causes, and of which we could not, even in the 
isent improved state of natural science, express the causes or agents 
liicb would form the subject noims of the verbs) by a single term, or in 
jT convenient way ; while the phenomena or operations themselves are 
common occurrence and of general interest, and need therefore to be 
)re8sed both substantively and assertively. (3) In English, we place 
'ore the verbs which express such operations the neuter pronoun n, 
ich here serves the peculiar function of representing, not a known 
10, but an i^ent unknoion, or that cannot be conveniently expressed 
fry time we have occasion to express the natural phenomenon assert- 
ly. (4) These verbs admit of being conjugated, like other verbs, through 
tenses, but only in the third person singular. 

2d. (6) There is another class of what are commonly called impersonal 
bsj which admit only of a proposition for their subject^ and are there- 
i necessarily unipersonal. Only a few of these now remain in our lan- 
ige. (6) We have, though now rarely used, It behooves or behooveth. It 
t or irketh, and perhaps some others. (7) Many other verbs are em- 
yed in the same way, having a proposition for their real subject^ and 
pronoun it for a substitute subject; but these verbs, unlike those men- 
led above, are also employed with nouns both singular and plural, and 



1 4T. [(1) What kind of verbs remain to be considered, and how more properly named f 
ft) Describe the first class of these verba. (8) What word is nsnally placed before these 
M? Describe the function which it performs in this case. (4) Repeat remarks. 
[S) Describe another class of impersonal verba (6) Give ezamploa (7) Repeat what is 
I of other verbs employed in the same way. 
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W THB ASCIEHT COKJUGATIOir AND OOHTIUOTED VORMB. J|4i; 

Bometimes with pronouns of the first and second persons for their subjects 
We mean sach verbs as. It beeomeM, It mit8, -Ae, These present jSd d^ffiovHy. 
All that is peculiar in them, is the fact that a proposition any SMrre at 
their subject, and that matter comes under our consideration elsewhere. 

8d. (8) There is still another Tery peculiar class of impersonal Teils 
now obsolete, but which claim notice, because they sometiiqes b9sm in 
our more ancient authors, and present a form of expression which puzdes 
inexperienced grammarians. (9) Those which occur most frequently in 
authors of the seyenteenth century, are methinkt, past tense methintgkt, 
and fMteems. The list might be much enlarged by haying recourse to 
authors of an earlier date. (10) Such forms as nulisteth, meliketh, &t, 
were once common. .(^^) ^^ these yerbs haye a proposition foe thor 
subject^ and are like other verbs of the same kind, save that they ajre not 
preceded by the substitute subject iL (12) In this they resemble v^bs ia 
other languages, which employ no word equivalent to it with a verb 
having a proposition for subject (1 S) The pronouns which in this fona 
precede the impersonal verb, me for example in methinks, are real daiitfi 
See further explanations of these forms when we come to treat of thi 
dative modification. 

' § 48* We subjoin a list of the verbs of the ancient conjugation, with tht 
verba of the modem conjugation, which have contracted preterits. TA. 
list is intended to include all the verbs of which the past tenses and pe^ 
feet participles do not always end ia ed; or what are (we think, impro* 
perly) called in ■ most grammars, irregtdctr verba. We mark with am, 
(«■ contracted) those words which are manifestly contracted from ^ 
Modern form, leaving all about which there is room for doubt to be M* 
counted as of the ancient conjugation. 

When a verb has a preterit or participle of the regular modem form ia 
use, besides the ancient or the contracted form exhibited in the list, ▼« 
indicate this fact by placing -d or -ed after the form in the list. This -dis 
-ediaUyhe added to the root The forms printed in itcdice are either out 
of use, or seldom used, or not used by ^reputable authors,, and therefore to 
be avoided. In the column for perfect participles, we give all those whieh 
differ from the past tense in form, omitting those which coincide in foim 
with that tense. We have occasionally used the mark of interrogaiioa (!) 
to indicate a form, in our opinion, questionable. 



(8) What daim has the third dan of Impersonal verbe on our attention ? (9) Namethi 
verbs of this kind which occur most frequently in authors of the 17th eentury. (X9i "SfO^ 
others which oocnr in more ancient authora (11) What distinguishes these tnm other 
verbs, which liave a proportion for their subject ? (12) Repeat what is said of their resem- 
blance to impereonal verbs in other languages. (18) What is said req>ectlng the proBMOi 
which precede these verba f] 
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LTION, WITH THOBE OF 1 


HODXBN CONJUGATION WHICH HAY^ THE PAST TENSE CONTBAOTB] 
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Past Tense. 


Perf. ParHoipU. 


Abide 


Abode 




Am 


Was 


Been 


Arise 


Arose 


Arisen 


Awake 


Awoke,-d 


Awaked 


Bake 


Baked 


Baked, Baken 


Bear, to Mfig forth Bore, Bare 


Bom 


Bear, to carry 


Bore, Bare 


Borne 


Beit 


Beat 


Beaten, Beat 


Begin 


Began 


Begun 


Behold 


Beheld 


Beheld, Beholden (a) 


Bend 


Bent eoTL, -ed 




Bereave 


Bereft eon., -d 




Beseech 


Besought 




Bid 


Bade or Bid 


Bidden, Bid 


Bind 


Bound 


•■ 


Bite 


Bit 


Bitten, Bit 


Bleed 


Bled 




Blend 


Blent con.f -ed (6) 


• 


Blow 


Blew 


Blown 


Break 


Broke, Brake 


Broken, Broke (c) 


B^reed 


Bred 


• 


Bring 


Brought 


t 


Build 


Built con., -ed 




Bum '■ 


Burnt con., -ed 




Burst 


Burst 


1 


Buy 


Bought 


• 


Can 


Could 


lAo participle. 


Cast 


Cast con., -ed (ci) 


■ 


Catch 


Caught, -ed 


' 


Chide 


Chid, Chode (e) 


Chid, Chiddeii 


Choose 


Chose 


Chosen 


Cleave, to split 


Clefts Clave (/) 


Cleft^ Cloven 


Cleave, to adkere 


-d, Clave {g) 


-d 


Cling 


Clung 




Climb 


-ed, CUmh {k) 


-ed 


Clothe 


-d. Clad 


-d, Clad{i) 


Come 


Came 


Come 
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lnd^U$Jf^orm, 


PaMTem6» 


TiBtf, FurUofpU, 


Ckwt 


Cost eon. 


I 


Creep 


Crept eofk 


>■ 


Crow 


Crew, -ed 


-ed. 


Cut 


Cat eofi. 


- 


Dare, to vmiwre ( j) Dant^ -d 


-d. 


Deal 


Dealt eon,, -edi 




Dig 


Dug, -^erf 


. 


Do 


Did 


Done 


Draw 


Drew 


Drawn 


Dream 


-ed, Dreamt eon. 


* 


Drink 


Drank, Drank 


Drvakk^JDrunkmH) 


Drive 


Drove 


Driven 


Dwell 


-ed. Dwelt eon. 




Eat 


Kt^Eai 


Eaten 


Fall 


FeU 


FaUen 


Feed 


Fed 




Feel 


Felt eon. 




Fight 


Fought 




Find 


Fonnd 




Flee 


Fled eon. 




Fling 


Flong 


« 


Fly 


Flew 


Flown 


Forbear 


Forbore 


Forborne 


Forget 


Forgot 


Forgotten, Foigot: 


Forsake 


Forsook 


Forsaken 


Freeze 


Froze 


Frozen 


Get 


Got, Oai 


Got^ Gotten 


OUd 


Gilt eon,, -ed 


.• 


Gird 


Girt con,, -ed 




Give 


Gave 


Given 


Go 


Wont 


Gone 


Grave 


Graved 


-ed. Graven 


Grind 


Ground 




Grow 


Grew 


Grown 


Hang 


Hung, -ed {/) 




Have 


Had con. 




Hear 


Heard eon. 


, , 


Heave 


-d Hove 


J 


Help 


-ed 


-ed, Holpen 


E&w 


-ed 


-ed» Hewn . ; 


Bide 


Hid 


lai^^^iv.'Sl^ . 
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/fMi^ffiiteJbniih 


Poit Ttnae, 




Fmf, J'urUefyiU, 


Hit 


Hit eon. 






Hold 


Held 




KcLd^ffoiden 


Hurt 


Hurt cofk 






Keep 


Kept eon. 






Kneel 


Knelt eon,. 


-edi 




Knit 


Knit eon., -ed 




Know 


Knew 




Known 


Lade 


-ed 




-ed, Laden 



Lay, to plaee^ (aet) Laid eon. 

Lead Led 

Lean -ed, Leant eon. 

Leave Left eon. 

Lend Lent eon. 

Let Let 



Lie, to 


reeline, (neui)Lay 


Lain, JAen (m) 


Light 




-ed. Lit eon/ 




Load 




-ed 


-ed, Loaden 


Lose 




liOst eon. 




Hake 




Made 




May 




Might 


No participle. 


Mean 




Meant eon,, -ed. 1 




Meet 




Met 




Melt 




-ed 


-ed. Molten 


Mow 




-ed 


-ed. Mown 


Pay 




Paid con., -ed ? 




Pen, to enclose 


Penned, Pent eon. 




Put 




Put eon. 




Quit 




Quitted, Quit eon. 




Rap^ to transport 


Rapped 


Rapped, Rapt ami. 


Read 




Read {sounded red) 




Reave, to rob 


Reft eon., -ed! 




Rend 




Rent eon. 




Rid 




Rid eon. 




Ride 




Rode, Rid? 


Ridden, Rid 


Ring 




Rang, rung 


Rung 


Rise 




Roae 


Risen 


Rive 




-d 


Riven, -df 


Rot 




Rotted 


Rotten, -ed 


Run 




Ran 


Run 


Saw 




-ed 
Said eon. 


-^df^^vm 



lot 
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Jhd^nitt jfbtMt ■ 


' PcuA Ttnts, 


P«/. PartMpU, 


See 


Saw 


Seen 


Seek 


'- Songht 




Seethe 


-d, sod 


•ed, Sodden 


Bell 


Sold 




Send 


Sent eotk 




Set 


Set 




l^ake 


Shook 


Shaken 


Shall 


Should 


No participle. 


Shape 


-d 


-d, Skapen 


Shave 


^ 


-d. Shaven 


Shear 


-ed, Shore. 


-ed. Shorn 


Shed 


Shed con. 


• 


Shine 


Shone, -d 




Shoe 


Shod eon. 




Shoot 


Shot 


Shot, Shotten 


Show or shew 


-ed 


-ed, Shown 


Shrink 


Shrunk, Shrank 


-Shrunk, Shrunken 


Shred 


Shred eon. 




Shut 


Shut eon. 




Sing 


Sung, Sang 


Sung 


Sink 


Sank, Sunk 


Sunk, Sunken (n) 


Sit 


Sat, Sou 


Sat, Sitten 


Slay 


Slew 


Slain 


Sleep 


Slept eon. 


- 


Slide 


SUd 


SUd, sudden 


Rling 


Slung, Slang 




Slink 


Slunk 




Slit 


Slit eon. 


SUt, Slitted? 


Smite 


Smote 


Smitten, Smit 


Sow 


-ed 


Sown, -ed 


Speak 


Spoke, Spake 


Spoken^ Spoke 1 


Speed 


Sped 




SpeU 


Spelt cow., -ed 




Spend 


' Spent 




SpiU 


-ed. Spilt eon. 




Spin 


Spun, Span 




Spit 


Spit^ Spat, -ed? 


Spit, Spitten, -ed 


SpUt 


Split eon. 




Spread 


Spread 0091. 




Spring 


Sprung, Sprang 


-^^TVWi'^ 


Stand 


Stood 


■ 
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loa 



!aJV»r9k 


P<MtT(omB&, 


Perf. ParUeipU, 




Staid con.f ed 1 


■ 




Stole 


Stolen 


• • 


Stuck 
Stung 






Strode, Strid 


Stridden 




Struck, Strook 


Struck, Stricken 




Strung, -ed 






Strove, -df 


Striven, -ed 


or strew 


-ed 


-ed, Strown 




Swore, Sware 


Sworn 




Sweat, -ed, Swet 


-ed, Svoeaten 




Swept eon. 






-ed 


-ed, Swollen 




Swam, Swum 


Swum 




Swung 




• 


Took 


Taken 




Taught 






Tore, Tare 


Torn 




Told 






Thought 




, 


Throve, -d 


Thriven, -ed 




Threw 


Thrown 


t 


Thrust eon. 






Trod, Trodef 


Trodden, Trod 




Woke, -d 


-d 




-ed 


Waxen, -ed 


• 


Wore 


Worn 




Wove, -d 


Woven, Ww9 




Wept eon. 






Wet con.f -ed 






W hpt con., -ed 






Would 


No participle 




tV-on, Wan 


Won 




Wound 






ed, Wrouglit 






Wrung, -ed 


Wrung 




Wrote, WHt 


Written 



KOTBS AND REMABKS ON THE LIST OF VERBS. 



\61den is used in a different sense. It meaxi^ \udebied^ obl\^aled^ 
we beholden to your love." — Shak. TVi\ft ^OTiSi, -^ ^ V^\i^^ \^ ^^•' 
ed IB the current English of tlie preaeivV. ^lo^. 
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m 

(6) " In one red burial blent" — ^Byron, as quoted by Mr. lyOraey, to 
whom we are indebted for many of the examples introduced in tneM 
notes. 



(c) "The deer is ftroifce."— Scoti 

So) " Thou eastedst them down ii 
e) "Jacob chode with Laban."— Gen. 81 : 86. 



" Thou eattedat them down into destruction." — ^Ps. ^8 : IS. 



(f) "The ground clave asunder.** — Numb. 16 ; 81. 

Csf) " Certain men clave unto hitn,** Ae. — Acts 17 : 84. 

\h) " So clomb this first grand thief into God's fold." — ^Milt. 

( t) " Was clad with zeal**— Is. 59 : 17. 

Ij) Dare to challenge has always the form of the mod. conjugatioi 
dar^ 

(k) Drunken is most generally used adjectively. It was formerly some- 
times used to form compound tenses. " Thou hast drunken the dregs^" 4iL 
Is. 61 : 17. 

(l) There is, perhaps, a tendency in the use of this verb to prefer fhi 
form in ed. . In speaking of suspension for the purpose of taking liHe^ wt 
now always use the form in ed^ both as past tense and participle. 

(m) The form lien is found in the earl^ editions of the authorized tw* 
sion. It may be found in the current editions in Gen. 26 : 10. In otkir 
instances it has been replaced by lain. We suspect that lain is to be traqid 
to a modem innovation in pronunciation (perhaps having some conn oeti i h 
with the confusion of this verb with lay\ which has come to be repM> 
sented in the written form of the language. In Tyndale, Cranmer, and UM 
Geneva version, the word is written lyne. These old forms retain tb 
vowel sound of the root, which is not the case with lain, 

(n) Sunken is still sometimes used adjectively. 

For further remarks on this list, and on the formation of past tenM df 
the ancient conjugation, see our larger treatise on the Structure of the 1^ 
lish Language, | 67. 

The study of this list should be followed by a course of exerdsiBB ii 
forming propositions with certain prescribed tenses of the verbs from tke 
list. By this plan the learner may be made as familiar as we please wif^ 
these verbs, while he is acquiring practice in the formation of proposition^ 
and in the use of the tenses. Let him be especially enjoined to form pn- 
positions with the different tenses of those verbs in which he is, most lik^ 
to make mistakes ; such as, come^ do, drinks go, lay^ lie^ see^ ait, torite, Jn I 
These exercises to be extended according to the wants of the pupil. 



• i 

I. 



CHAPTER IV. 

f OBIFICATION OP THE SUBJECT AND PRE- 
DICATE BY NOUNS. 

^ 49. (1) Hitherto we have treated of sucli modificatioDS of 
he subjects and predicates of propositions as are effected by a 
ihange of the form of the subject noun, or of the verb; namelj, 
he change of the form of the noun, intended to indicate plu- 
!|ditj, and the changes of the form of the verb, intended to 
ndicate plurality, person, time, and mode. (2) We now proceed 
io consider the modifications of the subject noun and verb 
effected by the employment of complementary or modifying 
words. 

(3) Before we introduce any new class of words employed 
ifX, the purpose of modification, we intend to consider the several 
nodifications of both subject and predicate, effected by the in- 
^rumentality of nouns. (4) Verbs never perform this kind of 
fimction. (5) According to the definition we have adopted, they 
ire always assertive, and can never alone modify other words. 

(6) Nouns are employed in three distinct ways to modify 
)ther words ; namely, 1st. Without any change of their form, 
ixcept what they undergo when used as subject nouns ; 2d. With 



$ 48. (1) Mention the kind of modifications heretofore treated. (2) What kind do we 
low propofle to oondder f 

(8) What special class of these modifications comes first nnder notice ? (4) Do yerhs 
irer perform the flinction of modifying other words? (5) Tell whj thej are not employed 
Uons for the purpose of modification. 

(ty Meatian the three distinct wajs in which noanB axe emyYoyoQi tot >Qea ^^occ^iMtA ^ 
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an inflected form, distinct from that employed as subject no/un; 
And, 3d. Accompanied by a word wbicli serves as an intermedir 
ate to the complementary noun and the word which it completes, 
and forms an essential part of the complement. (7) Each of 
these classes of complements formed by nouns we shall treat 
separately. (8) And, first, the modifications effected by the 
employment of the noun in the same forms — singular and plnnl 
— ^as when it serves as 'subject noun of a proposition. 

(9) Remark. — ^For conrenience sake we may call the noun modified tht 

PBINOIPAL NOUN. 

§ 50. (1) The Noun in Apposition Modification or Com- 
plement. (2) This form of modification is restricted to noum^ 
or to words or phrases taken substantively. It is nevel: applied^ 
to verbs. (3) It consists of another noun apposed — that i% 
placed to or by — the principal noun. (4) The rwun in apposi' 
tion usually expresses some attribute, something descriptive, or 
some appellation of that which is signified by the principal noun. 

(5) It is the addition of another name applicable to the object 
designated by the principal noun, generally for the purpose of 
rendering the expression more clear and definite, but sometime^ 
merely for the purpose of ornament or of emphasis. Example: 

(6) Willianiy the farmer, is an honest man. Here the noun 
farmer is apposed, or placed by the noun William, to render the 
subject of the assertion more clear and definite. (7) This appo- 
sition indicates that the subject of our assertion, in the present 
instance, is not any man whatever called William, but the pa^ 
ticular person to whom both the name William and the namd 
farmer are applicable — the man known to the person whom we 
address as, The farmer. 



modifying words. (T) How is it proposed to treat these several forms of modification f (B) 
Which special division is considered first? 

(9) How do we name the mod^ed noon ? 

$50. (1) What name is given to the modification first treated? (2) To what daa d 
words is this modification restricted? (8) Of what does it consist? (4) What doea It ex- 
press? (5) State the additional explanation. (6) Give example, and point out tbe opiwfi" 
Uon, (7) What does the appoHUon complement in this case indicate ? 
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(S) Tlie T^oxio in apposition is most generally, tboogb not always, placed 
after the nonn which it modifies. In such expressions as My brothtr 
■ William^ General Washingtonf d^c, the nonns brother and general are the 
.modifying nonns^ and precede the nouns wiUi which they stand in appo- 
sition. 

(9) In languages which have case terminations^ the noun in apposition 
•must be in the same case with the principal noun. (10) In English it does 
not always take the cote terminatum of the principal naun^ as will be seen 
hereafter. 

(11) A noun in apposition is sometimes employed to modify Apropontion 
Xor perhaps rather in many cases, to repreaent a proposition) ; and, on the 
other hand, a proposition is sometimes placed in apposition with a noun 
to modify or explain it (12) Example of a noun in apposition with a pro- 
position : To BE GOOD IB TO BE HAPPT — TRUTH never to be forgotten by those 
eommeneing the Journey of life. (13) In this (as indeed in every instance of 
appoeition, and perhaps in the use of every form of modification or com- 
plement employed with a noun), there is a suppressed predication, a tacit 
assumption of the assertion, that to be good is to be happy, ie a truth never 
to be forgotten, Ac (14) Example of a proposition used as an apposition 
■modification : I%e apoloqt, often pleaded by the slaves of vicious habits, that 
nDEiE Yion IKJUBE NONE BUT THEMSELVES, is generally inconsistent with truths 
and even if strictly consistent with truth in some cases, is no adequate ptstifl- 
eaUon of their conduct. Here the proposition, ** Their vices injure none but 
thwnselves," is placed in apposition with the noun, ** apology,** and serves 
.to explain it. 

(16) It is unnecessary to observe that infinitives (alone, or with their 
jMeompanying modifications or complements) are often used as apposition 
modifications, since we consider infinitives as a peculiar class of nouns. 

(16) A noun is often repeated (with, or without accompanying modifica- 
tion)^ for the purpose of emphasis, and thus placed in a sort of apposition 
with itselt (17) This occurs chiefly, though not exclusively, when the 
nonn is used in the vocative or case of address, (18) For example : " O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the prophets,*' d^c. "My people have 



(8) Where Is the noun hi apposition placed f 

[(9) What Is said of the noan in apposition in hmgnages which have case terminattons? 
(10) In English does it always take the case termination of the principal nonn f 

(11) Mention a purpose for which a nonn in appoeition is sometimes employed. (12) 
GlTe the example. (18) Repeat the remark. (14) Oive an example of a propoaltioo used 
M aa apportion modification ; and point out the words in apposition. 

(16) Repeat tbe remark in reference to infinitives. 

(18) What Is said of the repetition of a noon ? (17) When does this chiefly oocnr ? (18) 
Repeat the example. 
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hewed ont cisterns, broken citterns,*' Ac. (19) We should w.ptiietleiljMar 
lysis raUier call this Emphaho Repetition. . t..VA 

(20) "A plural term is sometimes used in apposition after two ormon 
substantives singular, to combine and giye them emphasis ; ai^ *lUne, laher, 
money, all were lost.* " 

(21) Distribative words are sometimes put in apposition with a ploni 
substantive ; as, '* They went each of them on his way." In the constne- 
tion of a sentence, the distributive word is sometimes omitted. Of tUi 
character are such expressions as the following : " They stood in each alM* 
ioay — that is, they stood each in the other's way." (a) 

(22) An adjective used substantively (that is, with its noun snppresBedji 
is often employed as an apposition modijieation of a noun ; as, Charla At 
Bold, Alexander the Great, William the ThiixL In these phrases^ there i 
(perhaps) a suppression of the name after the adjective, as Charles theBtlH 
for Charles, the bold Charles ; or of the title of the person, Duke, in tte 
first example. Conqueror, in the second, and kingoi that name in the|liiid 
The determinative, or article, we suppose, may, in such cases, be regtidai 
as indicating a suppressed noun. If not^ this must be considered a peeolki 
use of the €uijeetivi; perhaps, an imitation of the French idiom. 

(23) In written exercises, the noun in apposition modifieation msjti 
represented by the following contraction : Ap. modn,, or Ap, com. In off 
examples, and in the exercises, we use some of the determinative word^i* 
a, the, this, that, <&c, which have not been yet explained. In analysis^ tki 
learner may pass over these for the present 

Model of a Written Exercise. — Cicero, the orator, flourished, hn 
Cicero, 8. N. mod^d by orator, N, Ap. Read thus — Cicero is the snljedk 
noun of the proposition, and is modified by orator, a noun in appositka 

The noun Cicero, thus modified, is the complete subject. 

-A 

(a) Bullions' Eng. Gram. §§ 671-3. In some cases, where a nomi^^ 
apposition would seem to be the most natural modification, we emplojl 
noun with the preposition of; as, The City of Home, the month ofjim^ 
not. The City Home, the month June, as in Latin and German. This osHt 
is confined chiefiy to names of towns, countries, and months. The FrsMi. 
and some other modern languages agree nearly with ours in this matter. 

(19) What would we eall this in ttnalysisr 

(80) Bepeat the remark in reference to the use of ^plural term in appasUion, «d #l* 
the example. 

(81) What remark ia made in reference to distHbuHva words put in apposltloii f 
(29) What ifl said of an apposition modification formed by an adjective used 

tindy t niustrate by ezample&] 

(88) By what contractions may the noun in apposition modi/teaUon or 
be represented in written ezereises t 



M 
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' the leoriMr point cnt, or, in a "written ezerdBe, ynderline, the appo- 
somplements, in the following examples : 

'* The gentle Spenser, fancy's pleasing son." 

" Let Kewton, pure intelligence, whom God 
To mortals leut^" Ae, 

** Raleigh, the seonrge of Spain." 

Nor can the muse the gallant Sydney pasi^ 
The plume of war! " 

His friend, the British Cassius; fearless hied." 

" Nature 1 great Parent ! whose unceasing hand." 

** Scipio, the gentle chief." 

" Where art thou, Hammond f thou, the darling pride^ 
The friend, the lover of the tuneful throng 1 " 

The watery deep, an object strange and new, 
Before me rose." 

*' Emblem of peace, the dove before thee flies." 

" A stranger to superior strength, 
Man vainly trusts his own." 

** Thou Sun, of this great world both eye and souL" 

" Come, peace of mind, delightful guest." 

EB0I8S I. — Let the learner find ten or more examples of nouns 

in apposition. The exercise may be repeated, till this construction 

» familiar. 

BBGisB IL, HL, Ao. — ^Form a given number of propositions, having 

» modified by a noun in appotition modification, 

; the verbs in these and the following exercises be selected from the 

verbs of the ancient conjugation. When the pupil is once suffi- 
' iiimiliar with these verbs, and especially with those in which be 
be most subject to commit blunders, let him be required to use verbs 
modern conjugation regularly inflected. In one exercise, let it be 
3d that all the verbs shall be in a certain tense simple or compound ; 

next^ in a different tense, that the learner may become perfectly 
nted with all the forms of the verb. Perseverance in these exercises 
«ure a thorough knowledge of grammar ; servo as an introduction 
;lish composition, which consists of propositions properly arranged 
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to ezprets thought; a&d oall the pupil's powen of ittTeBtioii Into foil 
action. 

(24) The learner must be careful not to confound this i^ppotUUm cm* 
plement with the peculiar species of complement of the predieate which ti 
are soon to consider. (25) For this purpose, let him remember, fin^ tiut 
the word in appontion is always employed to modify a noun (indudiBg 
the few instances in which a proposition considered iubttaniivefy is tkn 
modified), never a verb. Secdnd, that the modified noun, and 'the nounk 
apposition, are always in the same member; that is, both in the mk^ 
or both in the predicate of the proposition. (26) In such examples ii 
"John fell a victim to his ungovernable passions^** "Hortensius diedi 
martyr/' the construction is entirely different from that which we hsn 
been considering. (27) The words vtetim and nunrtpr are not in iqypo» 
tion with John and Hortensius, but manifestly make up a paijt of wlotii 
asserted of them respectively. (28) What is asserted of John, is faUw§t 
victim to hi» paanom, and of Hortensius, dying a martyr — a Te'ry diifenii 
construction (conveying a different meaning) from fforitntiw, <A««Mr^ 
died. (29) In the following passage, we have an example of each of UiM 
distinct species df construction : ** My wife, sweet Moother of my earM^ fdl 
« « « * * (I victim to despair." Here soother, with its modifieatiooikil 
placed in apposition with tn/e, the subject noun, but victiin is a oomplenudt 
of the predicate — a part of what is asserted of hit wife, the tweet Moothertf 
hit caret. 

Model Anat.tsis — Noun in ApposmoN. — Example : John, thf earpeniMti 
fell, 6lc John it modified hy the noun cabpenteb placed in apposition, TS 
the learner thoroughly understands this construction, the question ahoili 
be put, whenever a noun in apposition occurs. What do you mean bji 
noun in apposition f The answer to this is. It it a noun expreseing aasf 
tribute or an appellation {tome other name) placed by another noun, yult 
rally, in order to denote more definitely the object repretented by the primed 
noun, tometimet, merely for the purpote of ornament or emphaeie, 

(30) A noun in apposition, when it follows the principal noun, U sflpt- 
rated from it, and from the rest of the proposition, by commas. (Sai 
Appendix on Punctuation.) 



[(24) What warning is given to the learner ? (26) What two Acts is he bore 6q)otali<* 
remombor? (26) Give examples of a construction sometimes oonfoonded with apptHO^ 
(27) What is said in reference to the words victim and martyr in these examplssf (Q 
What is asserted of John and Hortensius respectively in the examples ? (89) OlfS W" 
ample containing both forms of construction, point out these separate Ibrms^ sad taB M 
they are distinguished.] 

(80) What la said of the punotos^^on or interpunotioQ ! 
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^51. Noun Adjeotivbly Employed. (1) We may here notice 

another way in which a noun without any change of form, or con- 

"Ikecting word expressed, is employed to modify another noan. 

(2) It consists in attaching a modifying noun to a principal noun 

\jo limit or describe it (3) We have examples in such combina- 

;,|ions as, mndow shutters, a wine cellar , a gold watch, a gold 

ifencil case, &c. (4) Here the words window, wine, gold, gold 

^pencil, perform a function similar to that of descriptive adjeo* 

''lives. (5) Indeed the word gold, used as in the examples above, 

is commonly recognised as an adjective, as well as golden, which 

ia foimed from it, and always employed attributively, (6) Bat 

.for considering the word gold as an adjective, we see no more 

:^ reason than for considering the words window, wine, &o,, as em^ 

^-ployed above, adjectives. (7) They all alike perform, as here 

''used, the function of attributives or adjectives. 

r" (8) W® shall call this The Modification by a Noun adjec*. 

. TIVBLY EMPLOYED. 

- (9) Thi« species of constrnction is very preyalent in our language, and 
has g^ven origin to a large class of our compound words. (10) We might 
f numerate some dozens of these compounds, formed from the single noun* 

^Jutrse, used €uijectively before other words; as, horseback^ horsebean, horse* 
'Uoek, horaebocUt honeboy, honebreaker, Ac, <bc. (11) Some of these com- 
foxmds are written as one word, some with a hyphen-^mark (-) between 

'Hie component parts : sometimes the two words are written separately. 

~'(l2) The usage in regard to the manner of writing many words thus 

,^formed is not perfectly settled.(a) 

*' (IS) When the two nouns have completely coalesced into a single 

-:: (a) See Ex. Gram. Sbruct Eng. Lang., p. 176b 



{ 51. (1) Is the noun tmchanged and without a oonnecting word employed in any other 
inqr,niTe apposition, to modify other noans? (2) How? (8) Give examples. (4) "What 
kind of ftinction do the words window^ wine^ &c., perform in these examples ? (5) What 
iiaald of tlie word geld t (6) What further remark about gold as an adjective ? (7) What 
XtMoafk in refsrenoe to all these words ? 

(8) What name is given to this species of modification ? 

£(9> Repeat the remark in reference to this species of construction. (10) What is said oi 
%e Bomber of compound words thus formed? (11) What is said of the spelling of these 
QQOipoands? (12) Repeat remark in reference to the usage in this matter. (18) Repeat re- 
ttariL in reference to tiie mode of analTsis, when this kind of compound oooora] 
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word, it will be nnneceiMrj in praetieal aDalyus to have reooone to onr 
mode of naming the modifying noon. The oompoand may be treated ■• i 
single noun. 

^ 52. Ikfivitivb Modification of thb Noun. There ii 
yet another species of modification sometimes applied to noun 
which we may as well treat in this place. (1) It consists of ths 
verbal noun, commonly called the Infinitive, (a) (2) This fbm 
of modification is placed after the principdl word. (3) We have 
examples in snch phrases as, A desire to learn. A propendtj 
to find fault. The wish to excel. The desire to please. (4) 
He has a heart to pity^ a hand to help. The infinitive here ex- 
presses a purpose»»a heart for the purpose of pitying, a hand ftr 
the purpose of helping. (5) An action to he condemned. Hers 
there is perhaps an ellipsis of the word worthy, or some similtr 
adjective. It is time to rise. An opportunity to enrtc& lun- 
self. (6) This kind of modification occurs less frequently thai 
some others, and has received slight notice from grammaziaiUL 
(7) We may call it the Infinitive Modification of the Nouk 
In the analysis of such a phrase as, A desire to leam, the scholir 
will simply say that the noun desire is modified by the infinitife 
to learn. 

"ExEBCs&E, — ^Let the learner select a giyen number of examples ttom 
some book. Or, what is better, and in this case perhaps easier, let hia 
form a given number of propositions containing appropriate examples cf 
this species of modification. 

§ 53. Noun Complement art of Neuter Verbs. (1) We next 
direct attention to such modifications of verbs as consist of a nonn 
in the same form as it is employed for subject noun, and without 
the aid of an intermediary word. (2) Nouns are thus employed, 

(a) See Ex. Gram. Struct. Eng. Lang., p. 177. 

$62. (1) Mention another species of modification applied tononna. (2) WhefeiitUi 
modification placed in reference to the principal word f (8) Repeat the first four exampki 
(4) Repeat the next example and the observation. (5) Repeat remark on example, **«* 
acUon to bs condemn^.** (6) Repeat remark in reference to this kind of modtflfiHiia' 
(7) What name may be given to this form of modification ? 

§ 58. (1) To what is our attention next directed ? (2) Repeat what is said In nitnaM. 
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both in the singular and plural form, to modify, or, rather, to com- 
plete many neuter ^er&5— especially the verb to he, (3) We may 
call this species of modification the Nouk complementary op 

THE NEUTER VERB, (a) 

£xAMPi.Ea. — Knowledge m power. Wealth u power, "Thy word is 
htUhJ* ** Wisdom is a defence." " The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom." ** The love of money is the root of all evil." Demosthenes was 
an orator* The m^n teere Athenians. ** This man seems the leader of the 
whoU party.*' He continued steward ** Sbrtensitu died a martyr." "The 
gentile Sydney lived the shepherd's friend," He reigned absolute monarch. 
He stood candidate for that office. "There the pitcher stands tk fragment** 
John becomes a man, 

' T/et the learner analyze all the words printed in italics in the pre* 

ceding examples, as sl first exercise on the use of this modification. Model 

OP EStamination. — ^Example, Knowledge is power. Point out the subject of 

tint proposition. Ans. Knowledge, for of this the assertion is made. Point 

OQt the predicate as it here stands assertively expressed. Ans. Is power^ for 

this forms the assertion. Can you express the predicate alone freed from 

Mertion f Ans. Yes, Being power ; for this is what, in the proposition, is 

aiMrted of knowledge. Point out the verb, name the class to which it 

btlongs, and tell tense, number, and person. Ans. Is is the verb, because 

it makes the assertion ; it belongs to the class of neuter verbs ; and is in 

the indefinite tense, singular number, third person. What is the subject 

bonn? Ans. Knowledge. Is it modified! Ans. No. How is the verb 

modified f Ans. By the complementary noun poweb. 

MoDBL 07 A Written Exercise. — ^Knowledge 8. N. is V. fi. indf. sing. 8 
«u^ 6y power eomp. N. To be read thus: knowledge is the subject noun: is 
the verb. It is of the neuter or intransitive class, indefinite tense, singular 
Unmber, third person, and modified by the complementary noun power. 
BbKRODUBiL — ^Write the above examples after this modeL 

.. £xEBCi8E IIL, lY., (&c — ^Let the learner endeavor to find, or to con- 
%tnict a given number of examples embracing one or more of the preceding 
forms of modification. This exercise may be repeated till the learner is 
fiBiniliar with the forms of construction already exhibited. 

^ 54. Cabeb op Nouns. (1) We might proceed to treat of 



(a) See Structure of the JSng. Lang., p. 178, last note. 

» 

to the modlficalion of fieuter verbs. (8) What name may we jfive to this species of modi-. 
Hcation? 

1 54 (1) Are there any other modiflcations of verbs consisting of noons in the same fbrm 
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several other modifications of the verb, or convpUnuwU of j^ 
predicate, consisting of nouns which, in the present state of A 
language, are used for this purpose without any change of ll^i 
form. (2) There is a class of words, howeyery iBcognisedl 
nouns, namely, the pronouns, which assume a form dirtmiif firai 
the subject form, when they are employed in acme €^ these modii 
cations. (3) And in the language from which the English d 
scends, as well as in many of the ancient and modem languages, 
distinct form of the noun is generally employed for the puipoei 
referred to. (4) Bendes, these complements stand in a diffievcp 
relation to the subject of the proposition, from that in whidi d 
noun complementary of the neuter verb stands, (a) This distin 
tioA it may be useful to mark by treating these modifications \ 
belonging to separate classes. (5) We therefore propose to so 
pend for the present the enumeration of the various species % 
modifications, in order to consider briefly the particular ohnq^i 
which the noun undergoes in our language, that it may seri 
certain functions as a modifying or completing word. 

(6) These different forms of the noun are known in grammi 
by the name of Cases of the Noun. (7) The form used as sol 
ject noun — the real noun, without addition or modification (sai 
that of plurality), is generally counted (perhaps not with stri 
propriety) one of the cases. (8) The subject form, with whiii 
the learner may now be supposed to be familiar, is distinguishf 
by the name of the Nominative Case. The singular form of tl 
noun is called the nominative case singular^ the plural form il 
nominative case plural, (9) If we consider that only a distitt 
case which is marked by a distinct form, we have but one otkc 



(a) See Structure of Lang., p. 180, note. 



employed as sabject noan f (2) What is remarked ot the prononns f (8) What !• reoMilEe 
of the Uuigaage from which the English Is descended, and of other languages ? '(4) WMi 
said <^ some of the complements of the predicate, Ibrmed by nouns, and jet to be eMiN 
•red? (5) What is now proposed? . ^.. 

(6) By what name are these different forms ot the noun distingaished ? (T) WbatlMK 
of the form used as subject noon? (8) What caw name is given to the vui^eet/tm^ 
(9) What is said of the number of cmm marked by a distinct form in Englialy ? (10) HkH 
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4sa8e, besides the nominative, of any of onr nouns, with the excep- 
tion of the class called prononns. (10) This single casefcyrm, is 
ealled the genitive case by all the old grammarians. (11) Onr 
SngHsh grammarians have very generally called it the possessive 
eue, because the genitive most commonly denotes possession. 
(12) Thus, The merchants store. Here the genitive form 
fneri^nVs indicates that the merchant possesses what is denoted 
-by the modified noun — siiore. 

Formation OF THE Genitive Case. — (13) The genitive case 
'\b formed in the written language by adding to the noun an s, 
preceded by an apostrophe ; as man, genitive man^s, 

, (14) The observations regarding the manner in which the 8 of the plural 
form is pronounced apply with equal force to the s of the genitive case. 
Xll^ If the final letter of the noun to which the 8 is added is a 8harp mttte^ 
Ihe t must necessarily be pronounced with its proper sharp sonnd ; as, a 
^UDP^s company ^ a hawk's Jligkt, a cat's paw, &Q, (16) If, on the contrary, 
jAi% Doun ends in a fliU mtUe, a liquid, or a vowel, the « of the genitive is 
.sounded like «; as^ a stag's horru, a man's head, a hbbo's eourtige, 

(17) When the plural form of a noun does not end in s, the 
genitive case plural is formed in the same manner as the geni* 
^Te case singular, by adding in the written language s, preceded 
'by an apostrophe to the plttral form ; as, menj genitive men^s, 
hrefftreny genitive brethren* Sj &c. (18) But when the plural 
^^ids, as it generally does, in s, another s could not be added with- 
'ihit giving an additional syllable to the word in pronunciation. 
{19) This is never done for the purpose of forming 9. plural geni- 
'ifve. (20) When the plural subject noun (or nominative case. 



is the unly ease of nouns (ezoepting prononns) answering to this description called? (11) 
What name has generally been given to it hj English grammarians ? State the reason. (IS) 
Itepeat example and iUostration. 
•' (IS) How Is the genitive case finrmed in flie written langaage ? 
(j(14) What oheenrations §;pp\j to the pronnnciation of this 9 of the genitive 7 (15) When 
tiw-flnal letter of the noon is a sharp mntCi how most the » be soonded 1 (16) How when 
the final letter is a flat mute?] 

^ (17) How is the genitive plnral formed, when the plural snttJect form does not end in « f 
\l8> What would be the effect of adding an '« when the sulject form ends in « f (19) Is 
ever in foot dons to form a plural genittve? (SO) What is the genitive plural form ia 
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as it is comlnonlj called) ends in s, the genitive plural agrees 
with it in sound, and in the spoken language can be distinguished 
from it by the sense alone. (21) In the written language, tha 
genitivo plural is distinguished from the nominative plural by an 
apostrophe (') placed after the final s of the nominative ; as, 0% 
.BAGLEs' wings, The Friends' meeting house ; equivalent to, 0% 
the wings of eagles, The meeting house of the Friends, 

(22) The same method of distinguishing the genitive Bing^olar is ilflo 
adopted in the written language, when the singuhir form of the noon endi 
in M ; as, For righteousnest^ sake. (28) The apostrophe is also placed tftsr 
some other words ending in an « sound, to indicate the genitive ; aB, For 
eonseience* sake, 

(24) In the spoken language, we sometimes form the genitive of siiigB* 
Jar nouns (generally proper names) ending in an s sound, by adding ik% 
syllable es; as, James' kite^ pronounced Jamzee kite, (25) Perhaps sneli 
forms should be spelled as they are pronounced, with es added to the BCMoi 
native, or rather with *s, to distinguish them from plural forms ; as, Jomeh 
Thomas\ Douglases, (26) Some authors add the '« to such nouns — bom 
the apostrophe alone. (27) To one noun ending in ss^ we find the *s somt- 
times added — ^namely, witness ; thus, The witness's veracity, (6) 

(28) Remark. — Let the learner carefully remember, that in writing ge> 
nitive cases, the mark called apostrophe (') is an essential part of the moden 
spelling. To omit it is as much an error in orthography, as to omit a letfar 
in a word. 



{b) In proper names ending in «, the genitive case is very generally the 
same with the nominative in the spoken language. This applies particn- 
larly to Greek and Latin proper names. In the written language, an apos- 
trophe is placed after the 8, but in speaking the genitive is not distinguisoed 
■from the nominative. Examples : ** Achilles' wrath ;" " Atreus* royal line/* 
"Olympus' lofty tops;" "Thetis' godlike son;" " Pirithoxis' feme ;" "Briirf 
charms," <tEc. This form of expression is generally avoided in prose^ SB^ ^ 
the Norman construction adopted ; thus, Th£ wrath of AchilleSy Ac '^ 

We have examples of similarly formed genitives of Sciipture proper ^ 



% 



the spoken langaage when the noroinative plural ends in f (21) How Is it dUMogaS^ 
ftt)in the noTninative in the written langaage f Give the examples. 

[(22) Bepeat the observation in reference to singalar nouns ending in ss, (98) Dony 
singular words besides those in M form the genitive in the same waj ? 

(24) What la said of some singalar nouns taking the syllable ea in their genltiTe is B^ t 
' spoken language ? (25) How should such genitives perhaps be written ? (26) Are ntttB ^ 
/igreed In this matter ? (27) What la sa\d ot \he Tioxm. -^V^si^n ^\ 
(28) Bepeat the ramaik abo\a speiWAg. 
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^ 55 Declension of Nouns and Pronouns. — (1) We now 
propose to exhibit what is called the declension of nouns ; that is, 
the regular arrangement of their cases of the singular and plural 
forms. (2) The declension of nouns (leaving out of view the pro- 
nouns), if we admit only the cases which possess distinct forms, 
would be as follows : — 



Bingvlar, 


Plural 


Singular, 


PlWTixl. 


FoMiNAiivE, Man, 


Men. 


Friend, 


Friends. 


OiNinvE, Man^s, 


Men's. 


Friend's, 


Friends.' 



(3) We shall, however, for reasons which will appear here- 
after, exhibit the declensions so as to accord with the structure 
of the ancient Anglo-Saxon, and the sister languages of the 
north of Europe, and substantially with the Greek and Latin. 
(4) In doing this we add two cases to those already enumerated, 
but which in form (save in the class of pronouns) are always the 
same with the nominative. (5) One of these we call^ following 
the old name, the accusative case. (6) English grammarians 
have very generally called it the objective case, because its chief 
function is to express the passive object of an active verb. (7) 
The second additional case we call also by the old name, the Da- 
tive case. This case is sometimes used to express what is called 
the personal ohject of a verb, the same which is more generally 
expressed by the noun preceded by the particle to. (a) 

Dames; as, "Jeans' sake;" "Moses* law." These names in the early edi- 
tionB of the authorised version, as well as in the versions of Tyndale, Cran- 
mer, and that of Geneva, are printed without the apostrophe, and were 
tindonbtedly. pronounced in the same manner as the nominative; and, we 
believe, they are generally so pronounced at the present day. Tne use of 
the apostrophe, in making genitives, was introduced much later than the 
age oi the translators. 

(a) We might add a fifth case, and so conform more completely to the 

$ 06. (1) What is meant by the declension of a noun ? (2) Decline the noons num and 
^Hendf as giyen above, spelling them afterwards, including the apostrophe as part of the 

(8) How do we propose to exhibit the declenslonfif (.4^ "THxttlt ^^\^oti^ «mn» w*\T^s^i- 
JooM/ / (5) What is one of these eaus called ? (6) Why to it ck\\^ \>^ wofe >aa» o\4««*^«% 
f (7) What is the aeoond additional case called, and wYiat \& V\& ^xu<:i^Qlu^ 
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m. 





Full Model 


OF DaouumiOK. 






(8) Singular. 


Plural. 


OUPlufoL"" 


Noic 


Brother, 


Brothers, 


Brethren. 


Gkn. 


Brother's, 


Brothers^ 


Brethren^ : 


Dat. 


Brother, 


. Brothers, 


KethreiL 


A00U8. 


Brother, 


Brothers, 


Brethren. " 



We subjoin the Declension of the Personal Prononns. (9) 
It will be seen that most of these have tkform for the accniitiTe 
and dative, distinct from the form of the nominative. (10) li 
will also be seen that neither the genitive form nor the accnsative 
form of these pronouns is in most cases regularly derived horn 
the nominative. 

(11) DEOLBirsioir of thb Pebsokal P^houhb. ^ 







SINGULAR. 




1 
■ I 


J 


First Person, 


Second Person. 


Third Person. 




r 

Mat. 


■ 1 . 


KOM. 


I, 


Thou, 


He, 


She, It 


<3bn. 


Mine, 


Thine, 


His, 


Hers, Its. - 


Dat. 


Me, 


Thee, 


Him, 


Her, It. . 


Aocus. 


Me. 


Thee. 

PLUBAL. 


Him, 


Her, It 


NOM. 


We, 


You, old ye, 


They, 


In all genderSi 


Gen. 


Ours, 


Yours, 


Theirs, 


(( 


Dat. 


Us. 


You, 


Them, 


u 


Aoous. 


Us. 


You, old ye. 


Them. 


M 



ancient models of declension, calling it the vocative. A noun is said to be 
in the vocative or case of address, when it is used in calling upon the pe^ 
son represented by the noun. But, as the noun used in address does att 
enter into the structure of propositions, but serves simply as the means of 
calling the attention of the party addressed, and gives no oooupatioa to 
the student of grammatical analysis, save to name it and tell its use^ wi 
omit ft in the model of dedenBion. ^e iMxVXiet ii^maxWv,^&^Qixwfiu^^c«BiU 
Sn^. Lang., pp. 184-5. 



I 
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See additional observatioiis on the P^^vonal Pronouns in our larger 
reati^e, i 156. 

ExJEROisE on the Formation of the Genitive Case, — ^Write the following 
oaDS in the Genitive Case, followed by such nouns as they can appropri- 
tely modify. Man, tingtdar and plural. Brother. Brothers. Brethren.^ 
lero, sifigular and plural. William. James. Agnes. Mary. The tailor. 
lie shoemaker. The carpenter. My father. Mother. WiBdom. Beauty. 
Virtue. Goodness, Ac Each of these may be applied as genitive modifica- 
iona of several other nouns, if this should be thought expedient 

^ 56. We now return to the enumeration of the several modi- 
[cations of nouns and verbs. 

The Genitive Modification. (1) We direct our attention 
irst to that modification of the noun which consists of a noun in 
•he genitive case prefixed to limit it. (2) This we call the Geri' 
tive Case Modification of the Noun. (3) Or, more briefly, the 
jtenitive Modification (abbreviated, Oen. Mn,) (4) The noun in 
lie genitive case usually expresses what stands in the relation of 
possessor (or some kindred relation) to what the noun which it 
nodifies expresses. We give a number of examples which the 
earner will analyze as an exercise. We employ Italics to mark 
he words which the learner is prepared by the instructions al- 
ready given to analyze. He may pass over, for the present, the 
irordfi printed in Roman characters. 

(5) Let it be remembered that this, as well as the other modifications, 
is not limited to the noun employed as subject naun^ but may be applied to 
a noun whatever function it happens to perform in the construction of a 
proposition. 

Examples to sebye as an Exercise in Analysis. — His father's house 
stands a ruin. In Ood^s sights marCs strength is weakness ; matCs wisdom 
is folly ; matCs hopes are vanity. Wisdom's ways are ways of pleasantness ; 



(8) Decline hrcfther, afterwards spelling and noting the place of the apostrophe. 

(9) What remark in reference to the accasative and dative forms of the personal pro- 
(10) Repeat remark in reference to the formation of the cases of pronouns. 

(11) Decline separately each of the personal pronouns. 

}66L (1) Describe the modification of the noon here first presented. (2) How do we 
this modification? (8) Give a shorter name, and the 8AaibTeN\a.^Qtk. V^ 'fte^^ftaX^^Mfib 
Jf Mftf oftbe notin in the gezdUye ease. 
{B) Safest raoMrk, 
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her paths are peace. Prayer is the contrite iinner'e voice. Minervtft ta^ ■ 
pie stood a landmark to the mariner. That matCs haste to grow rieh ftwai :i 
the cause of his reyerses. The fooPs prosperity becomes hU destnmtw^ P 
Johns escape seemed a miracle. WillianCs energy secured him an indeptf • 
dence. 

(6) The principal nonn in this species of constmction is often supprsM^ ^ 
when dearly indicated hy the modifying noun in the genitive ease, (7) Ikoti i 
8t, PauTsj 8t. Peter's, Ac^ are used to signify the churches named in honor * 
of the Apostles Paul and Peter; The bookseller's. The stoHoner's, TUl > 
grocer's, instead of The bookseller's sliop. The stationer's shop, Ac (8) Ik ^ 
genitive cases mine, thine, hers, ours, yours, theirs, are never, in the praerf ^* 
usage of the language, followed by the noun which they limit (9) h > 
other words, these genitive forms are never used except when (to avoid in- t 
graceful repetition) we wish to suppress the principal noun. (10) Thiuwi h 
say, That book is mine, oubs, toubSi hebs, ^iq., to avoid the ungraceful repr * 
tition of book in the predicate of the proposition, which would be neciiuMiy ^ 
if we employed the forms my, our, your, dicc, That book is xr book; ezeifl * 
we omit (as is often done) the noun of the subject, and say, That is my bosk > 
(11) This is the real distinction between the forms mirie, ours, thine, yeivn, 
hers, theirs, on the one hand, and my, our, thy, your, her, their, on the otlier; 
the first-mentioned class are always used when the principal noun— thi 
noun which they limit — is suppressed, the last-mentioned when the priiitir 
pal noun is expressed. (12) It follows that mine, ours, <&c., (and all oCber 
genitive cases when the principal noun is suppressed), Bei*ve not only ti 
limit the principal noun, but to indicate it. (13) Thus in the example 
That knife is mine, mine at once indicates knife, and limits it :=: That hsi^ 
is my knife, where knife is denoted by its own name, and limited by thi 
determinative my. So, in the example, I called at your father's this sMm- 
ing, the genitive case father's at once indicates and limits the prineifd 
noun house, 

(14) The genitive case thus indicating the principal noun, which it lim* 
its, often stands in the place of subject noun in a proposition, and of tiifl 
noun complementary of the neuter verb. (15) For example: TourhwrservM 
fast, but MINE runs faster, and our friend's runs faster than either. Hew 



[(6) What often happens in reference to the principal nonn in this constmction ? (7) Re- 
peat examplee. (8) What is said in reference to the genitive cases, mine, ours, dsc? (V) 
Yary the expression. (10) Bepeat examples, and illostrate them. (11) State the real A* 
thiction between mine, ours, thine, yours, Ac., on the one hand and my, our, thy, ywifi 
Ac., on the otlier. (12) What follows from what has been said of mine, ours, Ac f (ID 
Bepe&t the Ulastntion by an example of a genVWve case of &-<gncowoxA. wcA of k ciotnmon nan, 
(14) Whatpnrposea does the genitlye case l\itL& come Vk ««t^e\ (>S^ '^V^i^ «aass|Mi> 
/tad JJIastntioD, 
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in the second, and friknd*b in the third propoeition, represent or stand 
In tihe place of the sabject noun. This house it mine, and yonder house is 
four fhibrd's. Here mikb and friend's stand in the place of noims eomple' 
9umi€Hy of the Yerb is, (a) 

(16) In Uie same way the genitive case represents the nonn which it is 
l^si^pied primarily to limit in other forms of modification. (6) (17) But 
im all such cases (indeed in all cases of elufsis — ^that is suppression of 
irordfiX ^^ proper mode of analysis is to supply the suppressed (or 
itted) word, and then analyze the proposition as filled up. At least 
plan should be adopted in the commencement. (18) Thus we fill up 
fche proposition. This house is mine, by substituting the words mt house 
iiiBtead of mine. Then house is the predicate noun, or noun complementary 
»f the verb is, and mt modifies or limits house, and belongs to a class of 
RDodifying words to be described hereafter. Again, in such examples as, 
T7u9 horse is my FRncNn's, we supply horse after friend's, and proceed as 
before. (19) When familiar with this elliptical construction, the learner 
BMm aay in analyzing the above example, that the verb is is modified or 
e^Mnpleted by the complementary noun horse implied in the genitive 
VsmrD's, which at the same time limits and represents horse. 

(20) Of this elliptical use of the genitive, both of nouns and pronouns, 
Uiere are examples in which the suppressed noun is not so obvious, nor so 
readily supplied as in those already presented. (21) Such, for instance, as 
•• Gay hope is theirs." "We cannot here supply the ellipsis in a satisfactory 
Hpuuiner by repeating hope. Gay hope is their hope. This does not ex- 
press the poet's meaning. His meaning is, that gay hope belongs to them — ^is 
their possession. (22) Here possession^ or some similar word, is to be sup- 
Jiiied in order to complete the construction. (23) So, in the following 
example, "All things are yours; — and ye are Christ's; and Christ isGrod's." 
^!lii8 is equivalent to the assertion, All things belong to you, <bc. Some 



(a) See the author's lai^er work, pp. 188-9, 191-4 <& § 165. 

, (6) For instance, in the noun and preposition modification, as That 
Aorse is one of my father's — > one of my father's horses, or one of the 
liorses of my &ther. 



(10) Does the genltiye repreeent its principal noon In other A>nii8 of modification ? 
07) What is reoommended as the proper mode of analysia in aneh oases? (18) lUostrate 
\j an example of a genitive case of a pronoan and of a noun thus employed? (19) What 
shorter mode of analysis may he adopted, when this construction is fiuniliar to the learner? 

(90) Bepeat the remark ahont this elliptical use of the |seu\Wy^ (^V) CWs« VX»k «iakcv> 
jBia (SB) What word must be sappUed in this example? i^ Yjs^^ ^<6 «uaai\^«^«^^ 
teH what noons are to be sapplied, 

6 
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•ueh word as propertif, inkerUanM, /Mttemofs k impli^ in tiieM stvttl 
genitires. y..-, 

We subjoin some examples of this elliplietd WDatme^on, to be.ftBil|Ml 
by the learner. We indicate, as before, by italic the parts of the eok 
straction which may be ezpbiined by reference to the instraotion^hMidf 
given. 7S 

ExAMPUEB FOB Analthb. — ^That palace U the Queen*M, The mild Imtm 
of the mom m hera, the Itutre of the risen day m Am. 8l J^eier's •l4^ 
largest church in the world. This Aoum is our friend**. That shop iitki 
carpenter's. These book* are mine, those are yavr*» The present 
alone i$ cure. 



(24) What peculiarity is noticed in the use of the genitive sign, when we have 
to epeak of two or more persons as the possessors of the same object? Bepeat exaaj/lA 
(26) Wliat is the osage when two or more persons are spoken of as possessing dtotiiwtob* 
Jeets? 

(B6) What is the usage when a name consists of more than one term ? (27) What who 
M short explanatory term is joined to a noun \ i^S^ "^ ^ia>t ^n^veu «^ cn>m^«x. \«Rn. tmsiattac 
ef more than one word, or several explanatory tetma axe ^^toft\ieA.\ft «.T»!safe\ 
(29) WbatiBattidia€»^'^\»-*\>\»\i^^^vtsiii^'n\^ 



I 



"j?0 Mfn« <iiMpatr and sceptred eartf; 
To triumph and to die are minx,** 

Arrange thus : Despair he thine, and sceptred care he thine, 

(24) The following obseryations we abridge from Crombie : When ▼• 
wish to express that a single object, or set of objects, is the common pfo* 
perty of two or more persons, only the last name takes the sign of tM 
genitive, though in analysis all the names are to be considered as in thi 
genitive case. Thus we say, William and Roher^e house. Willum shI I^ 
RoherCs hooks, implying that the house and the books belong to them.ii 
common. (25) But when we refer to distinct objects severally posseased || 
by two or more persons, we must give the genitive sign to each name; si^' I 
These arc William's and Kobert's houses. 1^ 

(26) When a name consists of more than one term, we attach the dp |) 
of the genitive only to the last term ; as, John the Baptist's head. (IQ |i 
When a short explanatory term (a noun in apposition^ for example) % 
joined to a name, we may attach the sign of the genitive either to thl 
name or to the explanatory term ; as, " I left the parcel at Mr. Johnson^ 
the bookseller," or "At Mr. Johnson, the bookseller's. (28) Bat^ if tbe 
explanatory term is complex, or if there are more explanatory terms tbtf 
one, the sign of the genitive must be affixed to the principal noun ; thn^ 
"I left the book at Johnson's, my old friend." *<This psalm is DandX 
the king, priest," Ac. 

(29) In some cases, we employ both the genitive and a preposition ; si^ 
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Chis is • friend of the king's^" ellilMdeally, for <*Thu if ft friend of the 
Dgs's friend^*' — to "This is one of the king's friends." The latter 
rm <if expression, we think, is to be preferred ;.the other is awkward 
td leM persptenous. («) 

SxBBonm L, II., III., iie. — ^Form a given number of propositions, oon- 
ining examples of the genitive modification, and of any of the preceding 
odificfttions of subject and predicate, varying the tenses used as much as 
tble. 



§ 57. Objective Modification. (1) We now proceed to 
>n8ider those modifications of the Verb or complements of ihe 
predicate which are formed with the accusative or objective 
%se, (2) The most prominent of these modifications is what we 
fell The Objective Modification or Objective Complement, 
'hicli consists of the accusative joined to active verbs to express 
be passive object of the action (see ^ 28 : 5) ; (3) that is to say, 
be object which is affected directly by the action expressed by 
be verb. We prefer to say, The object to which the action is 
nriTED in the particular assertion. (4) For example, The 
mtth struck the iron ; The dog bit the child ; The boy killed 
%e dog. Here the nouns i/ron^ child, dog, in the several propo- 
itions, express the passive object, and modify or complete the 
erbfl to which they are joined : they express the direction which 
be action of the verb is declared in these several assertions to 
ike, and thus limit it. Modem French grammarians call this 
iiodification the Complement Direct, to distinguish it from the 
Tomplemsnt Indirect, or dative modification. 

fp) Dr. Bullions remarks, " It is worthy of notice, that though this use 
€ tbe possessive after of, originally and strictly implies selection, or a 
mrt only, it has insensibly come to be used when no such selection is, 
vr ever can be, intended. Thus we may say, 'That house of yours^* 
lliat farm of yours,' without intending to imply that any other houses 
nr farms belong to you; and when we say, *That head of yours,' selec- 
ion is obviously excluded by the sense." — ^Page 47, § 242. Better, per- 
not to imitate or give currency to such forms of expression. 



1 67. (1) To what sabject is it now proposed to proceed ? (2) Which is the most promi- 
nent modification of the kind mentioned ? (3) Bepeat the explanation. BA\^«&\k«k^<Q&.wV 
klua in the form which ia preferred, (4) Sepeat the examp\e& aiccom^«x^«^Vj '>0Dk&^^a8ks%r 
!foa Wh/UdoUie French grammarlaaa oall this modifLoaUoiLt 
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• (6) This modification may be readily distingtiiihed by thd fact^ 'tiiat it 
answerS) if the object is a person, to the question, Whomt if the object it 
an animal or a thing, to the question What t a8» Jninfie% lovei hu fdtktr. 
If we pnt the question. Whom does James lovet the answer gives the 
objective compUfMtU ; vis., Am father. What did the smith Btjrike I Answer, 
the iron ; the word iron thus proves to be the objective complement fai 
the verb HrucJc 

(6) It is not to be concluded that the object expressed by the non 
thns.joined to the verb always suffers, or receives some inflnence from tbs 
action of the verb, because it is called the passive otjeet (7) In mniy 
eases of this kind of construction, no influence whatever is asserted to pM 
from the subject to the object which is expressed after the verb. It ii 
merely indicated by the grammatical structure of the proposition, that the 
action expressed by the verb is in the assertion limited or restricted to the 
object expressed by the subjoined noun. (8) In some cases^ if any influence 
passes, it is in the opposite direction, viz., from the object of the verb to 
the subject; as, for example, I hear the bell of St, John*s; William suferi 
pain, (9) Here it is surely not asserted that the bell and pain reeave 
influence from the hearing or the suffering of the subjeet. (10) These 
objective or accusative nouns are employed simply to limit hearing and 
suffering in the respective assertions to the bell and to pain,(a) 

(11) When a pronoun has a distinct form for the accasatin 
case, this accusative form is subjoined to the yerb as objtetim 
modification, (12) When any other kind of noun is employed 
as objective modification, it is only by the order of arrangemenf, 
that it is grammatically distinguished from the noun employed u 
subject of the proposition. For example, let us form a propofr 
tion of the two nouns, William^ James, and the verb exceh. Ji 
we arrange them thus, Williain excels James, the arrangemeni | 
indicates that William is the subject, and James the objective 



(a) See Gram. Struct Eng. Lang., pp. 196-8,' note. 

[(6) How may this form of modification be readily distinguidaed f 

(6) Repeat the remark mider No. d. (7) Clontinue the remark. (8) In what dbiettia 

does tlie influence in certain oases pass between the snbjeot of the proposition and the ^ 

joct of the verb ? Give examples (9) Repeat the iUostration. (10) For what slnpli pv- 

pose are these objective nonns employed f] 

(11) Repeat the remark in reference to pronouns. (12) How do we distlngalsh tbe ob- 

Jocti ve modification when it consists of any other kind of noun f Repeat example and fOi^ 

tration. 
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modifioation. If we inyert the order, we entirely change the 
Bense. James becomes the subject, and William the objective 
modification; thns, James excels William. 

(13) As a general rule, the objective noun with its modifica- 
ti<ms, when it has any, should follow next after the verb. It is, 
for the most part, awkward in prose to allow any other modifica- 
tion, except what we shall call the dative m^odification (that is, 
Ibe nonn or pronoun expressive of the personal object when not 
preceded by a preposition), to come between the verb and its 
objective modification. (See ^ 60.) The noun and preposition 
modification is sometimes placed between them. 

(14) In our language, since the Anglo^axon period, there exists no 
distinct form (except in the pronouns) for this species of modification. 

(15) Our usual order of arrangement is to place the subject noun in the 
proposition before the verb, and the objective modification after it. We foU 
low this order generally even in the case of the personal pronouns, though 
in regard of these, possessing, as they do, an objective form, this arrange- 
BMit is not required, as in regard of other nouns, for the purpose of secur> 
11^ eomplete perspicuity. 

(16) The pronoun, objectively employed, is sometimes for the sake of 
Miphasis placed before the verb and subject noun, especially by our older 
writers. We have innumerable examples of this order of arrangement in 
the Bible. For example, " Me he restored, and him he hanged. ** " Thee 
hare I seen righteous." " Him shall je worship.** " Him will I confess.** 
"Sim declare I unto yon," ^c. (17) We may also find examples of other 
tKmiis placed before the subject noun, and the verb to which they serve as 
vtffeeUve modifictUion^ though these are not so numerous as the examples of 
pronoiins thus transposed. ** The darkness he called night.** '* This peo^ 
pie have I formed for mysell** 

(18) Transpositions of this kind occur much more frequently in poetry, 

(18) What Is the nsoal place of the objective modification in the arrangement of the pro* 
posKkniT 

[(14) Bepeat the remark in reference to a distinct form for this modifleatioii in Eng^lsli 
rinee the Anglo-Saxon period. 

(16) Bepeat the order of arrangement of sabject, verb and oljeetive modification. Do 
w« ft»Uow this order when a personal pronoon serves as objective f Is the same order abso- 
Intely neieesaaiy in this latter case? 

(18) What is remarked of the pronoun objecUvelj employed, eq>eciall7 in older writers 
md In the Bible ? Ulostrate by examples. (17) Are there examples to be foond of com- 
BMA noons so tranqxised? Mention those given. 

(18) What is said of transpositions of this kind in poetry? Bepeat the examples. 
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both where a prononn Berres as oljeetiTe modificatioa, and when oAff 
nonns perforin the same function. Examples, "J9tm the Almighty povtt 
hurled headlong." — ^Milton. "Such />/a«e eternal justice had prepared^* 
Ac — Id. " There the companions of his fall — he soon discemSb"— Id. (H) 
In some cases the poets have placed the objective between the sobjeet 
noun and the verb. We find two examples given by Mr. G. Brown. ''Hii 
daring foe securely him defied." — Milton. "The broom its y^owU^ 
hath shed." — ^Langhome. ^ 

(20) We have already remarked in treating of the paasire T<nfii,m 
passive form of verbe^ that the pasHve object of the verb aetheip im( 
becomes the subject of the verb poisively employed. That is, the noai 
which serves as the objective modification in the active form of e xprewkii 
becomes the subject in the passive form of expression. We have aboob' 
served that only those verbs which take this species of modificatioii, tff 
consequently admit of a passive form, are recognised as active Yerh& tTi 
have three additional remarks yet to make in reference to thia foim cf • 
modification. " 

(21) 1st Many verbs classed as neuter, that is, which exprees an ae&rf 
which terminates in the subject, can take after them, as objeotire modil- 
cation, a noun of kindred meaning ; thus we say, to sleep the $leep of dea& 
To run a race. The sun runs his annual coune. That man lives a Ufi d^ 
usefulness. FigJU the good fight Hence, too, we can say passively, Bi ^ 
race is run. The battle is fought, Buch expressions as, " The brooks ni 
nectar," "The trees wept gums," dkc, may be referred to thia nsaga 

(22) 2d. Some verbs which, in their simple form are neuter, by taloif 
a particle into combination with them so as to form a compound, or Ij^ 
taking a particle after them, come to admit of an objective modifieatk% 
and of a passive use. Thus look is neuter in such expressions as jfs^f 
friend looks well, looks tired, <bc. But to overlook takes an objective moSjf 
cation^ and can be used passively ; as the tower overlooks the plain. IU 
man is overlooked by his fonner acquaintance. To go is neuter, exprssM 
an action which terminates in the subject, and takes no objective mod^kt" 
tion except sometimes one of kindred meaning, agreeably to the preeedisg^ 
remark, as, He goes a journey. But undergoes and underwent, its psik. 
tense, require an objective modification like other verba, and are senM; 
times used passively, as, He undergoes danger ; Danger is underffoms If/ 



(19) Give examples of the objeetive modification tnterpofled between the mH^mltws^ 
and the verb. 

(20) Repeat the nibstance of what Is said about the pasdre Ibnn. 
(81) Bepeat the mbetance of Ist remartc, and give the examplefi 
(88) Do the tame in regard to the 9d remark. 
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Mk The same may be said of underttana, componnded of under and the 
qMv verb tttind. -So also tmiles is neuter, and tmiles en may be considered 
HniSg dnce it can be used passively. Fortufie mniles onus; We are imiled 
: by fortune, 

(23) Sd. Active verbs are often used without an objective modifieaiion 
^er them. Thus we say, That boy neither reads nor writes, John unrites 
il^ The prince governed wUh mildness. Here the verbs are all active, but 
e used a(«o/«/«/y, that is, without restriction to any particular object; 
.ough some appropriate object less or more definite is implied. (24) Verbs 
nployed in this way must not be confounded with those which are some- 
laes employed in a neuter and sometimes in an active sense. This latter 
a«^ as we before observed, g 28 : 17-28, are originally neuter, and when 
ley become active it is in a distinct sense — often a catiseUive sense, as, To 
m — neater. To run a horse — active— *7b make a horse run. Bat active 
Bfbs used absolutely, retain the same sense as when followed by an ob* 
NQtive modification. We call a verb active because it generally takes an 
bjeetive modification, not because such modification is always indispen- 
ible. to express complete sense. 

, (25) In g 11: 17, we stated that the verbal nouns ending in ing, and 
le iiifinitives admit the same complements as the kindred verbs, besides 
iking (especially tiie verbal in ing), the complements peculiar to nouns. 
h% same may be said of the verbal adjective or imperfect participle in ing, 
1^) All these are active when the verb to which they are allied is active, 
nd take after them an objective modification to complete their meaning. 
Qpr example: Makino clothes is the tailor* s employment; To make olothes 
i f^f tailor's employment ; That man making clothes is a tailor. Here 
|e noun clothes is the objective modification in- the first example of the 
n[hal noun in ing making, in the second of the infinitive to make, and in 
Ij^ third of the participle in ing. (27) The perfect participle in combina- 
i^ with the verb have, forming the perfect tense active, is also followed 
J an elective complement ; but this is perhaps to be considered rather 
be complement of have, than of the participle. (28) In practical analysis 
i pMy be treated as the complement of the compound verb, without de- 
pniiiniog to which of the compound elements it properly belongs. (29) 
Am perfect participle when used alone, or in the formation of the passive, 
lees not admit the objective complement (30) Bat^ with this exception, 

(K) Bepest 8d remark, and examples (24) Bepeat the caution, and state the distinction 
bitireeii aollTe verbs used absolntely and Terbe which are both acUve and neuter. 

(18) What has been stated in reference to verbals f (26) In what are they like the verbs 
Ib whidi they are allied ? Give example and illostration. (S7) What is said of the perfect 
firtldple in combination with the verb to have t (28) How may we txeaX wql^ cAxc^VMb* 
tins in pnctteal aaalysls f (39) What is said of the perfoet partic^le ^we^ <2^on« ot Vci twox- 
^tkepamlref (80) Wbst ia aaeerted of aU verbala, with the exce^ou «iUitAA.t\ 
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all these verbals may be considered as susceptible of the modifieat](tti of 
their kindred Yerba» whether these verbs may be of the actiYe^ or cf tk 
neater class (6) 

ExsBOiSES. — Analyze the following propositions. All the wordi ii 
Italics may be disposed of by the help of the instruction already given in 
the preceding pages. The learner may be allowed to omit the wordB ii 
Roman characters on first going over the book The abbreviation 0^ 
Mn,t may be emplo5^ed in written exercises to represent olffeetive moHJittt 
tioru 

ExEBCiSE L — JohfCs brother loves him, James wrote a letter, Peters tb 
farmei's hoy^ drove the horses. The Romans conquered England. Tki 
Greeks planted many colonies. The father received his sotCs letter. Fern 
jprodiuies thirst, Georges farm produces abundant crops. Industry MCf 
comes difficulties. Misery loves company. Telling falsehoods desirogi I 
man^s reputation. To relieve distress is that virtuous man's oecupsUsi^ 
John finding his brother led him home. 

OsAL Analysis. — JohrCs brother loves him. The subjeot is John's brothK, 
consisting of subject noun brother, singular number modified or limited bj 
JohrCs genitive ci^bc modification. The predicate is loves Atm, consistiof d 
loves, verb active, indefinite tense, third person singular, modified by tki 
objective pronoun him. 

Exercise II., IIL, <&c — ^Form a given number of propositions with ob* 
jective modifications attached to the verbs. 

^ 58. Infinitive Modification. — ( 1 ) The infinitive or verU 
is frequently used as an objective modification of verbs. (2) Wi 
have examples in John loves to play, William wishes to fm^«A 
letter. Here it is plain that to play and to write, with its a» 
companiment a letter, stand exactly in the same relation to the 
verbs loves and wishes, as any other noun used as objective con- 
plement. 

(3) Many verbs which can take no other noun as an objeotiTe 
modification, can be completed by infinitives. (4) To this cktf 



(6) For further explanation of this matter, see Ex. Gram. Stniot of tb^ 
Eng. Lang., p. 204. 

$58. (1) For what purpose is the infinitive often employed ? (2) Examples asd flt** 
trattons. 

(8) Bepeat remark in relbrence to verbs which take only this kind of ot^eotive modHei^ 
tibn. (4) Specify verbs of this class. (5) Uow may the ol^Jective infinitive be disUngokbai! 
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eloiig Hffeni of the auziliarj yerbs, ^bick, wM t&e help of an 
ultnitive, form the compoumd tenses. (5) When the infinitiye 
erres as an objective modification, it may be distinguished, like 
tlMV ob^etly» nuxdiioatioas, by aosweruig i» the ^^uasiioi^ what ? 
\m m tlM example above, if we ask what do$& John hf^e ? The 
it iofkiy. 



(A). Man^ yerbft take after them infinitiYea to complete tiieni, irhieh in- 
InitiYes cannot be considered as standing to the verb in the relation of eb- 
^BQUTe modifieationa. (7) We may here notice one uae of the infinitive 
Her yerb^ very oommoo in our laaguagc^ and v^ry diatiofct from an 
t^eeHaoe modification; -we mean the infinitiye employed to expreas a pier- 
loat <Nr an •nd; as, Ht came to sm yim— He came lor the parpoae of seeing 
coo. Mb nods ta ^m-i-He reads for the purpose of learning. This kind 
if expressions cannot be translated by the infiqitives of other lanfpnages, 
ifc leaat withoot a preposition expressive of purpose prefixed to them. 

(9) Fonnerly, the preposition for vas often pr^bced to the infinitive 
wbmn employed in this manner ; as in Acts 17 : 2(k " An«l hatk made of 
me blood sJl nations of m«i for to dt»ell on all the faee of the earth." 
* What went ye out for to tee f "—Luke 1 : 26. The use of the particle for 
!^a£t>re these infinitives is still common in the language of the uneducated ; 
9at a regard to elegance, rather than to precision, has led the educated to 
|bKDp this loim of expression as vulgar. 

(9) The infinitive used as an objective modifieation, we may distin- 
ipuah by the name of the oBJaonvE omNrnvi^ and tiie infinitive used to 
tagpresv purpose by the name of the iMFunnviB ov pmrnosya (10) The learner 
nay readily distinguish the objective infinitive by the fietot that the verbal 
iliiiiii ia ing, without a particle prefixed, may be s^tituted for it without 
jUpfccojiag the sense. Thus^ in the propositioa, Thoho^UtumM to bba9, we 
HM^ iKhetitute the verbal aoon reading for the infinitive to r&adi witiiout 
materially affecting the sense ; The boy loctmt reading. 

(11) On tlie other hand, in the example. The hoy reade to learn, we can- 
■at make this kind of substitution without entirely destroying the sense. 



[(C) Do all infinitives stand in the objective relation to tbe verbs which they complete? 
(f) Mentfon a nseof infinitives distinct from the objective use, and illustrate by rumples. 
(fi^ What word was often placed before this kind of infinitive in English ? Oive examples 
sal wimiTt-H OD this mage. 

(9) By what names may we distinguish these two kinds of inflnitivefl? (10) How mi^ 
Hm Isarner know tho ol^ectt ve infinitive f lUottrate by an example. 

fll) If we make the sabstitatlon of the verbal in nro fbr tlie infinitive of purpose what 

6* 
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(12) This mymiTAvg of fp«po« may be dirt fagniiilin d by tha Jaflttintiw ^ 
can place the words in order before it^ without injury to the senses gOH* *' 
rally with advantage as regards perspicuity. The bay readt nr omt li " 
learn, (18) But if we introduce these words before an objeetiTe infiiiifin * 
we either destroy or change the sense. Thus, The bay leame hn vritf ft 
read is either unmeaning, trngrammaiieal, or means someithing fiffn«t 
from The hoy leame to read. (14) It is generally easier to distingnish flMi 
infinitiTes by the fact that as the objective infinitive answers to theqiMtiii 
whatf the infinitive of purpose answers to the question JFbr wkatpmfmi 
or, In order to what f 

(16) Infinitives are also used after neuter verb^ espeeiaDy flie veA ft 
hCy in iJie same way as other nouns eomplemientarif of neuter verbi, (16) Ar 
example, To be virhtoue m to bb happy. Here the first to be is the solji* 
noun, and the second to bevi the infinitive complementary of the verb li 
To obey ie to enjoy. Here to obey is the subject and to enjoy, infinitive «o» 
plementary of the verb ie, 

(17) We may then recognise at least four distinct uses of the infimini 
after verbs^ which we may call respectively, the objective in^nUive, the • 
finitive ofpwrpoee^ the infinitive complementary of the neuter verb, ssdfti 
infinitive complemeiUary of the active verb to be considered in the next 9l^ 
tion. Under these four classes we may rank (with perhaps a few €Utj^ 
tions) the infinitives which follow verbfl^ and most of those^ too^ viiek |* 
follow other words, (a) 

It will not be necessary for the learner, in passing through s M 
course in this book, to take notice of these distinctions. He may call il 
complementary infinitives^ that is, all infinitives not employed as saHajd I' 
nouns, infinitive modificationSf or complements of verbs, nouns, or atgectf^ 
according as they modify one or other of these classes of words. 

(18) Some verbs take after them exclusively the infinitive without tti 
particle to prefixed. (19) Of this class are the verbs called auxiliaries A- 
ployed in forming the compoutid tenses. (20) Besides these, the foUoving 

(a) See Expos. Gram.' Struct. Eng. Lang., pp. 207-8, and note. 

^^^^ 

happens? (12) How may we distinguish the infinitive of purpose? (18) Can we intndm 
the yvords in order before an olijectiyo infinitive? (14) How may these two 0866 of is* 
ilnitivos be more easily distingnished in most cases? 

(15) What is said of infinitives used with neater verbs? (16) Give examples. Bepeit 
illustration. 

(17) How many distinct uses of the infinitive after verbs may be recogniBed, ladbo* 
may they bo named respectively ? 

(18) What form of the inflnitivo do some verbs take after them ? 

(19) What cJass always takes tti© form v?\t\iout ^iXvft ^axWOife to^ ^^^ "^Xsat <^« Teri* 
take the same form of the infinitive after t\iem^ 
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rerbs generally take after them an infinitiye without the partide to; bid, 
i|sr0 (*-preBiimeX/!«A ^^n ^^ make, need, tee; and BomeUmeB^ behold, ha»e, 
fcnoM^ obeerve, perceive, (21) Examples : / bid him tell I dare go. I feel t& 
pi^ee. J heard him eay. He lets him do it, Ao. (b) Most of these verhs take 
0ie complemefUary infinitive^ to be considered presently, § 69 : 14 

'Eaaaaat L — Examples of the objective infinitive for analysis. Joh^ 
%ope9 to succeed Oeorge viiehee to learn. That man deeiree to overcome hia« 
wiivals. They eought to enter the gate. Boys expect to become men. The- 
yarmei^e eon began to plough. The rain ceaeed to fell. Jtutiee ought to^- 
jprevail, John dared not attempt that toork. Seek to eeeure virtues rewardt.^ 
JBe learned to restrain his paesiont. That man pretends to be t^ patriot. 

ExJ B OJHJ g n., m, Ac. — ^Let the learner form a given number of propo- 
■itioDs containing examples of this constmction. 

[ExEBOiBE W. — ^Examples of the infinitive of purpose. Tou live to eat. 
JVo eat to live. She stoops to conquer. Men came to scoff. He rose to 
mddress the multitude. Men labor to gain vieaUh. Multitudes cam£ to see 
fUhn. Examples of verbs modified by both objective nonn and infinitive 
^ purpose. We sent John to bbino the letters. James called me to tell 
j^QM the neua. They invited him to show him attention. They invited him 
90 TAKE part in their deliberations. 

Bemabx. — ^It may be observed that the first and last examples are dif- 
Arent firom the rest In the other examples the infinitives express an 
«etion to be performed by the subject of the proposition, but m these the 
^Infinitive expresses an action to be performed by the person designated as 
l^piyject direct, or passive object of the verb. They invited Em for to take a. 
^jport — in order that he might take a part, <&c All these infiiiitives may be 
jBcniBidered as abbreviated <iceessory propositions; thus, you live to eat— > 
^fou live, that you may eat ; and so of the rest 

ExsBCiSE v., VL, Ac. — Construct a given number of propositions con- 
.ibaining examples of the infinitive of purpose."] 

^ (22) What are called the perfect infinitives — that is, the infinitives of 
tiie verb have, completed by perfect participles — are used exactly as the- 
nmple infinitives, chiefly, we think, as objective modifications. The learner 
may here be required to write a number of propositions having their verbs- 
. modified by these compound infinitives. 



(6) It has been well observed by Grant (p. 193, note 2), "That, with 
the exception of let^ the to is seldom or never omitted after the perfect 
participle used passively ; thus, ' "We are bidden to rest^* * He was heard to^ 
say,* * He was seen to move.' " 

(21) JUastmte by examples. (22) What is said of coinpo\iTi^^iv^tiVW^e&f\ 
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tnANMiNf to AIom MJM upon yoo before kb d^Mvtw*. Ty» •!«» «MMt # 
Aav« 4Mn wwn^ on ilMt oeeMion, ^ 

£xBBoiB&-- Form a giv«a Bombor of propoaitioiMi wiAk y«i%» aocHM 
by compoond iBftniHYM^ oi4h«r m^iw^ or paMdv^i 

^59. (1) Tbere are some active verbs whioli, bcfiidei ihft 
ol^ctm nuMlificaliioii,. take after thex* aoother lunia com^plenmi^ 
Qflry ot tb^ action expresa^d by ^ v^b. .(2^ Ssok asa tkaiB8il% 
^ mo^ to nam^j to $aUf to oppMni^ to •ftvof , to MHMM^nii^ li 
choose, to create, (3) We hare examptee of tibjs uae iki fRuA 
expressions as, To make David Jting^ They named hjm Jon 
They called huc John, The jpeoyla blejctbs^ A«ift VBMsamf, 
&c. Here /&i»^, Jo&n, preeideni^ express whftt) vw wmu^ nemei^ 
Godledy Wl refurene^ to iha j^oissm^a o^tfct (4) Mia we mAyeA 
ibe TMmn «omjpj0m«fe^ar^ of ibe active iterk (5) IF w» fbrm a 
question, inchiding, as before, the subject and verb, and in addi- 
tion the objective modification or passive object^ the answer to 
what will be the noun comjpl^nmiary. ; tluis, what wqc% ikey 
about ta make I)avid ? Ana. j^in^^-— the Qpm|»J0m«Ktabry tumi 
What did they call hki^ ? (7bJb&-— the complementary nouft 

(6) This modificntion ie^ like the noun complementary of the OAiilBr 
yerb, more intimately combined with the verb, as regards nutming^ tto 
any other form of modification. K we speak of nwaninjf (of the Mtiy 
expre88ed)t it is the action of the verb modified by thia complementary wmti 
which passes over upon the passive object If we speak exclnaiYely <iltlM 
viordst the verb and complementary noun combined, are Umited by tiM 
objective modification. In the example above, it is the action of catftn^ 
Johny or of electing president, that passes over on the party reprctseated Igf 
hinif not the bare actions of calling and electing ; or^ grammuitieall j ooft- 
sidered, the words calling John and electing president^ ace limits hj^Uf^ 
In other words, calling John and electing president, may b^ regarded tf 
compound expressions, indicating a single action, and the objective serves 
to limit this action. 



% 5a. (1) Bepeat what is atid of aome Mtive vorba. (9) Snimenile some ot th* wriv 

which are susceptible of this modification. (8) Illustrate by exan^ea. (4) Whatrmf*^ 
call this species ot modification ? (5) To what qaestion does it answer ? Example. 
[(6) Repeat what is said of this mo^&ca\ioii-w\.VXi\Xi«k^\x^\aASAof the iUnstoKtioiis aad 
the examples. 
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(7J It it ]}ec*ii0e of this intixnaU ooniMotioa with the ptrt «f the predi- 
iBte ea^rened in the verb, that we have Tent«i«d to atyk this mojttjo^ 
ioB» by way of <U0kisotion» Th* no9m cmHflemmtmrjf ; aad yet this ekie 
»onnection is not indicated by the arrangtnmit ; «um€^ 

(8) The dtjective modification is pla^ betweoQ the comple- 
nentaiy noon and the yerb. 

(9) Th« etjeetrre im>d^cati<m k tlrai Mbbraeed ^thin ^e ocmipoiind 
nqyressioii whkh it UndtiL 

^0) When retbs with these two distinct modifieations come to be 
Med in the ptssire fom, they stall retain the complementary noun as a 
B^ifiMtkm, wttlflt the chjeaive modifieatum beeomes the subject of the 
pa »p <» ition ; m. Sets caUed John, He is eteeted pfesideni, 

(11) The verbs ask and tewh, take two modifying noons after them, in 
bke saute m«nn«r «8 the class of verbs just considered ; but the comple- 
mmUary momn stands m a very different relation to the objective noun fol- 
liy^raig these Yeri>8. In the preceding constroction, the complementary 
ROim expresses what the passive object becomes through the action 
expressed by the verb. Thus, 27ie people elected Washington President. 
Hem pruuknt expresses what Washington became by the election of the 
pe»]^ But when we say, l%e master iBugfd John yrammar ; He asked 
Min o ^fuewtiffn ; fframmar and question do not express what John becomes. 
Aad hettee, hi languages which have an accusative form, and in whidi 
of aeAdng «nd teaching take two accusatives after them in the active 
Hie noun expressive of what is asked or taught (unlike the noun 
mm p tanentary of the active verb in these languages) retains the accusative 
Ibm, when the proposition is expressed passively, thus, in the proposi- 
tion, John IMS taught grammar, the word equivalent to grammar, in Latin, 
would be in the accusative fbrm.(a) 

(Ifi) In some of the conjRtruetaons, where two modifying noons atfscJt the 
verb^ there is a supfwessiom of the inii&itive t» bb. 



(«) See Sxpos. Gnua. Struct. £Sng. Lang., pp. 212-5, note. 
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(8) Where Is it placed in refenoaoe to the verb «aA« tj i mt »e? 

[(9) What is remarked in reference to the objective modification ? 

■^) What htyiptam wfaetn verbs BDBceptlble of this kind of modification come to be used 
in the passive form ? 

CLl) Repeat the sabstaace of what is aaid of the vachs oat and faaoi^^^to%inAstakiHfKv 
by^ examplea, 

(10) 1V^a£if«aMor«OBi«ofthMe«<iaftnMktoMw^iatW5MaMtM^^0M^<^ 
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(13) ThuB, in the propoeitioii, Thejf thofught him a ktuue^ the irordB (q 
bt may be supplied, and then the eonBtraction will eome under Ihe daii 
abont to be mentioned, in whieh the verb is modified by an objeetiye 
nonn and a eomplemetUar^ infiniiioe, 

(14) Infinitiyes are frequently employed as noum compUmmUarfni^ 
actiye yerba. (15) This use of the infinitiye ought to be carefully dktiA* 
guished from the uses before considered, if we would giye an exact and 
satisfactory analysis of the language. (16) If we form a question with fluf 
Bulject, the yerb and the paasiye object, the answer to the words^ Tott 
WHAT, or To DO WHAT, will bc the infinitive complementary of the cwfMWfii 
Examples : l%ey ehote him to be their secretary. They ehoee him to be whtti 
Ans. To be their eeeretary-^nfinitive complementary with its mndififiatTMia 
He entreated the people to tUeperee, He entreated the people to do lehdf 
Ans. 7\> dieperte-^nfinitive complementary, (b) 

(11) Care must be taken to distinguish eonstructiona of this VetS^ 
where two accusatiyes follow a yerb from the construction next to be eai^i 
sidered, in which a yerb is modified by a datiye and aoeuaatiye nouailP 
infinitiye^ and also from the accusatiye and infinitiye used aa a oontiMftfll 
accessory. 

Examples ros Analtsib. — He formed tu men. The Homatu eaUod CUmi^ 
father of his country. The people elected Mariua conaul. The Senat^it' 
clared Oineinnatue dictator. The Government appointed him emvoyik 
France. " Men called him Muleiber.** " Grown her queen of all the yetlr.* 
** We made him our leader." The Company appointed him manager. ''Thi^ 
king created Monk Duke of Albemarle." His neighbors chote him ddegttif 
to represent (in£ of purpose) them in the conyention. '* God made a «tii^ 
to pate oyer the earth." "That made the earth to tremble.'* "Thoa «flf 
make me to live.^ " The Lord shall make men go oyer dry-shod.*' 

(ft^ Injlnitives of purpose are often employed, together with an objeoiiTe 
modincation after actiye yerbs. These may oe distinguished frt>m the othtf 
class of infinitiyes by supplying an answer not only to the question, To do 
what ? but also to the question, For what purpose f Thus, They sent Mm is 
announce their coming. They sent him for what purpose ? Ana. To m' 
nounce their coming. The other infinitiyes will not answer appropriatelj 
to the question, J^ what purpose. This infinitiye of purpose after aa 
actiye yerb, followed by an objeetiye noun, may be considered as at oqm 
an infinitiye complementary and an infinitiye of purpose, or as an inflni' 
tiye of purpose used to complete an actiye yerb. 



(18) mnstrate hy an example. 

(14) What remark Ismade in reHsrenoe to infinitives f (16) Bepeat the oaatloo. (19 
To wbet qneetton do InfinitiYea thna employed «d»w«c ^ QtVse essas^^i^ vA^Q^csaanASM^ 
(17) Bepeat the oaation aboot A\wttTig«^«^^'^g ^Va ttom von^XMst wTA\rud&nu:\ 
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ElzEsoiBBi L, n., m, Ae, — ^Form a given nnmber of propositions with 
etiTe verbs modified both by an objectiye and a noun, or infinitive com- 
lementary. 

§ 60. The Dative Modification, or Personal Object 
^XTER THE Verb. — (1) The dative modification oonsists of a 
lonn or pronoun employed without an intermediary word to ez- 
>te8s the party to which (sometimes the party /or which) the sub- 
|ebt is represented in the proposition as performing the action 
oupressed by the verb. (2) Example : The master gave John 
1 iooJL Here John expresses the party to which the master 
performed the action of giving a book. 

(3) Leavbg vxyrdt and referring to thingst this modification is called by 
IpraiDmariana the penonal ol^ect, as the objective modification is called the 
pmuive object (By modern French grammarians it is called the indirect 
iHjetij as the objective modification is called the direct object,) (4) These 
moies apply not to the words, but to the things signified, and not always 
very appropriately to them, as we have had occasion to remark already in 
tseftting of the name passive object 

(5) This dative modification is not confined to active verbs ; bat the most 
itHking (the best marked) examples of its use, are found in connection 
inUkli this class of verbs. (6) The dative together with the objective modi- 
lotttion most frequently follows the verbs aUow, bring, buy, deny, gain, get, 
pMM^ obtain, offer, pay, prepare, procure, promise, provide, refuse, sell, send, 
tfU^ yield, (7) Perhaps it follows some others, which, like these^ indicate 
pa action having reference to a personal object, 

(8) Both nouns and pronouns (perhaps more frequently pronouns), are 
used to express this dative modification. 

We give a few examples for analysis. In each proposition the verb is 
modified both by a noun in the accusative, and a noun in the dative, 
. (9) In the order of arrangement^ the dcdive modification always precedes 
th# objective modification. 



' f M. 0) I>e0cribe the daihe modijieation. (8) Give example and iUiutration. 

• -((8) By what names Is this modificaUon sometimes called ? (4) To what do these names 

(5) Is this modification eonflned to aotive verbs? Repeat the additional remark. (6) 
XbiuDente the verbs most frequently followed by a dattve and cH^eoUve modification. 
(0 Bepeat remark after No. 7. (8) Name the classes of words employed to express the 
d m HM m!od^leaik>n, 

(9> Whet is the order o/arrangement of the dative and o\>^«Q,\i'«« m<()Q&&i»As^'\ 
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bauffJUhubraUurA/arm, The porier denUd kirn mimkfamwt^ AfiWMift 
pretent They offered him a eommiuum. He paid John the debL JPrffm 
Hi a place. He promited them a ride. The host provided them lodgiii§. I 
rtfueed him my eeneent. The farmer eold me a karte. My garden, yidM 
me a large cn^p, Ae. 

In analyeis of theie ezampleik fiivt^ read off the whole aiilg«efc anAlhi 
whole predicate aeparately ; next point oat the verfa^ tell to whioh (Atmi 
belongs, and its mode^ tense, number, person ; then point oat the tnbJMk 
noun, telling class, number, gender, person, repeat role of concord betweci 
subject-noon and yerb ; then turn to the yeib and say that it is modiM 
by the objective (here name the word), and Uie datlTe (namiag the bobi 
in the dative). 

For example, ** allowed ** in the first proposition is modified by the ob* 
jective eredift and the dative me. After this^ the objectiTe and datin 
nouns may be classed and described. 

In the analysis the words in Roman may be omitted as usnal. 

ExERCffiEs IL, ni., Ac. — ^Let the learner write a given number of propt* 
sitions formed with the verbs above given (or similar verbs, if he can M 
them), followed by appropriate dative and objective modificationa. 

(10) Some uf this class of verbs admit of being modified by an infiii- 
tive and dative. (11) For example, ffe allowed ms to ride, Promi$edm9l0 
send, Told him to go, <&c. 

ExEROisB. — ^Let the learner form a given number of propositions wift 
such of the verbs in the above list as admit an infinitive and dative, M* 
companying the verbs in each proposition by both Uiese modificationa 

Remark. — (12) It will be noticed that when an infinitive holds tite 
place of an objective modification, the dative still takes precedence in Um 
order of arrangement^ though, as we shall show more fully hereafter, 
the objective modification has a closer relation with the verb in senu^ 
than the dative, and though in fact it is not the verb alone, but the veA 
modified or completed by the objective noun or infinitive, that is completed 
by the dative. (18) If the noun or pronoun expressing the dative modif- 
cation is placed after the objective (which is its natural place in the order 
of sense), it must be preceded by the preposition to. (14) l^is proves fiw 



(10) In what manner are some of these verbs which admit a dative modified ? (11) OIn 
C2:amples. 

(12) Bepeat the snhstance of the remain (18) When the noim or pronomi ei|nataf 

the dative modification is placed after the objective modification, by what most it feafra- 

ceded ? (14) What does this prove ? (15) Mention the two circomstances wUch 

g^iusb the dative modiJieationisQim. ^e noun ooviiplem«n.t((ury c(f Vt^t otikS/o* • 
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of reUtioQ which these 4fttiy« noma hold to the yerli^ and that thej 
pe ttot to be eonfoimded ivith aecuaatirea oomplemeBtarj of the -active 
erbu (15) Two circnmataneet diatinguiah the dative modificatioB iroBi 
le noun eoTppleroentory of the Active verb ; fixate as w% hav«e jnat m- 
isrked, the dative always takes ppeoedesce of the objective modirfieatioB» 
rberess the nemi cemplementaiy always follows it ; and, eecond, when 
lie objective modification is not an infinitive the daiive can be replaced 
niliont injury to the sense, by the noim or pTanoim with the prepoeitMiA 
9 (or sometimes /tt) placed after the objective modification. 

(16) We cannot prove the nature of this construction so directly when 
B infinitive follows the dative, becsnse we cannot then replace the dativo 
«y « noan and the intermediary words to or for after the infinitive : bat 
W9 ascertain the constniction which the verb requires when a wmn or 
*rmtoun (as objective modification) follows it^ and may safoly conclude^ 
liat what is a dative in this case, must remain a dative when an infinitive 
iollows. (17) For example, if in the proposition, John tdd him a etor^ the 
kronoun him is a dative modification, we may be assured that it performs 
^ same function in the proposition, John tM him to write. 

There is one relic of the old English dative, which we must notice in 
irder to explain a number of expressions, now obsolete, but of frequent 
^oearrence in our older writers. (18) We allude to the following tn^^er- 
Hmed verbs preceded by a form of one or other of the pronouns, most 
generally by me ; me aeemSf m£ lietethy me thinke, and its past tens^ me 
■Mauffht {Bee §46:8-11.) (19) The pronoun in all tiiese is a dative 
BodificatioB. (20) Me eeema is equivalent to it seems tome; me lietetk, or 
at# listf, to it litteth to mtf. (21) Me thinks is also equivalent to it seems to 
nti, and me thought to it seemed to me.{a) 

(22) There is another fact in relation to datives^ placed between active 
rerba and their objective modification, which must not be forgotten, since 
it is essential to the explanation and correct analysis of certain fonns of 
sxpreasion of frequent recurrence in our language. (28) The &ct to which 
we refer is this, that those verbs which, actively employed, admit these 



(a) For more on the subject of datires, see £x. Gram. Struc. Sng. Lang., 
g 79, notes. 

— ■-■- — - - - - — ' -- '-rTT-- mn *•"* " ' " 

(18) What is said of the means of asoertatning this distinotion when an InflnttlTe serves 
18 oljectiTe modification? (17) Illustrate by example. 

(18) Enumerate certain obsolete forms of expression, which are to bo explained by a re- 
ference to the ancient use of a dative case. (19) What is the pronoan in all these expres- 
BtoBsf <90) Wfavtare^ne eeemem^me listed BqultnAesit to? (21) MTbtK Is me thinks 
«fiilvalent to ; and me thtmgftt its past tense ? 

(S9) Sepeat the remark under No. (22). (28) State the te^t Teten^XA Vc^ ^)cv^ 



t 
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datives followed by accusatiYeB, when the expression assumes the passiTe 
form, often take what served as dative modification (or indirect object) in 
the active form for their tuhfect noun, (24) To illustrate by an example; : 
we say in the active form, The porter refused Mm acbnittanee, and in tirti.' 
passive form, Admittance woe refused to him hy the porter, or nung tite" 
dative without a connective, Adicttanox wm refused him. Here we employ. 
regtUarly (in conformity with the miiversally recognised laws of langusge) 
admittance, the objective in the active form for subject in the passive fim 
But we also very often (perhaps more frequently) say, Hb wom refimf 
admittance hy the porter, usurping the pronoun which served as dative li 
the active, for subject in the passive form of expression. (25) Here ftr 
learner will observe, that the passive verb retains after it the objeefifi i 
modification, as happens with the passive forms of teach and ask^ and soiM 
other verbs in the ancient languages, which, like these, take two o ft/tf eft y 
modifications in the active form.(6) M 

(26) Caution. — ^Be careful not to confound with ask and teach, wliin | 
take TWO objective fnodifications, and the verbs which take a dative ihd. I 
objective, those which take with the objective a noun complementary. IT 
will be remembered that such noun complementary, though used after Ai 
passive verb, stands in a very different relation to the noun which serrei 
as objective of the active, and subject of the passive form of proposition; b"| 
varies its case as this noun varies its function, and never holds the relatiijaj 
of objective modification to a passive verb. 

We subjoin a few examples for the purpose of illustrating these p^oU' 
liar passive forms of expression, and also, incidentally, the use of the dativii 
modification. These passives which take the indirect object for their sol^ 
ject are confined to a few verbs. Even those enumerated above as suse^^ 
tible of a dative modification are not all employed passively in. the mamiV- 
described. We present below the two active forms of expression, the oim» 
vfith, and the other vdthout a preposition before the indirect object^ and tiM 
two passive forms— one regular with the passive object for its subject^ sul. 
the other (we may call) idiomatic, with the personal object for its subject 

Act with Preposition, The minister offered a pension to him. 

Act. without Prep. The minister offered him a pension. 

Pass. Regular, A pension was offered him, or to him, by, A& 

Pass. Idiomatic^ He was offered a pension, by, <&c 



(6) See note on this subject, Ex, Granu Struct Eng. Lang., p. 225. *• 



mark. (24) lUastnte what has been said by an example. (25) What wUl the learner bare ^ 
4fbeerref .W 

{26} Bepost the caution.] 
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naike the learner fiimiliar with these oonstmctionB, let him write a 
.umber of propositions after the model exhibited above (exemplify- 
two acdye and two passive forms) with the following verbs: allow, 
ay, promite, r^we, tell. Let him afterwards analyze his examples, 
nay, when writing the propositions, accompany them with the 
iations used in a written analysis. 

an called on to analyze the idiomatic passive form, for example, / 
mited a present, he will say, as in the analysis of the passives of oak 
\ch, that the verb toas promised is modified by the objective noun 
. If any question is asked about a passive verb taking an objective 
ation, the learner may reply that. The verbs allow, deny, offeb, 
PTTBie^ TELL, &e,, taking after them a dative and objective modificcUion, 
IBM, when passively employed, take the dative or personal object, instead 
costive object, for their subject, and retain the same objective modijiea- 
vfhen actively employed 

I. Obdeb of Sbquenge of Modifioations oa Complements. — ^Before 
ing this subject of modifying nouns attached to verbs and nouns 
t tiie intervention of other words^ it may be useful to say something 
he order of sequence of different forms of modifications or comple- 
We have already touched this subject incidentidly, but it is proper 
te the attention of the student more directly to a subject of such 
iDce to a satisfactory knowledge of the structure of language. 
have noticed, as we proceeded, the seqitenee in order of arrangement 
several modifications which we have treated. (2) To recapitulate, 
un in apposition generally follows the principal noun ; the noun 
\ely employed precedes it ; the nowi complementary of the neuter 
lows the verb ; the genitive case modification precedes the principal 
the objective modification usually follows the verb, and comes next 
except there is a dative modification, in which case this latter takes 
ence ; when there is an objective and a noun complementary after an 
verb, the objective regularly takes precedence of the complementary 

b another important question presents itself in reference to the m- 
of modifications, or the manner in which modificaiions or complements 
each other. (8) It is this : when two or more modifying words are 
3d to a principal word, which has the precedence in sense or which 
k intimately connected in sense with the principal word? (4) Before 



[(1) What is meant by the Order of Sequence of ModiflcationB ? Ana. The order 
\k modJflcationa follow the prineipdl word. (2) Beeapltolate whalYiBa \m«ii «(SA Na. 
« to the otHw oteeguenoe of the SdTeral modiftcaidoiis ciieaA^ \araa.\.«3u 
tate tbe qaeetlon wbicb now presents Itself for cons\deTaJdoix. i^ 'fiA^««N> ^^ V^^ 
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we enter on the direct eTrnnination of tliis qmttio^ it ii iflip«ini tii^ 
mark, that when two or iiior« •omplemente of diffireBt lands «n iMmU 
to the same principal word, they are not attachod to it 
dependently of each other, with no reference to «ny thiii|f k«t 
word. (5) On the contrary, the complement moat iBtimiitely eoHMetelk 
sense with the principal word, and the principal word, bonad loj^Astt 
one compound expression, are both completed by the eompleneit vltt 
follows in the order of «mfe. (6) Xezt^ it will be remaricod, tkat lhef«>. 
tlon about the order of seaao or meaning is not the aame with that in ni^ 
enoe to the order of arrangement. In other worda^ the order of amm^ 
ment in speaking and the order of tent^-— of thomght— do not olwayaeoiMih 
(7) In fact, as regards the instances of two modifications of dittimt kak 
attached to the same priruipcU word which we havo been 
order of thought and the order of the arrMngemetU «^ tk§ wonU 
monly diflfer. 

(8) To return to the original question; let na take aa example Mrf 
the constmction in which the active verb is followed by an ^t^ecUfi m^ 
ficiUum and by a noun cotnplementary, (9) Th9 SenmU deeimwed Omemm' 
tu9 Dictator. (10) Here the question i^ which of the two nowiia^ ^Mi^ 
natua and Dictator^ used to modify the Terb dedared, has the iBore faitiarfi 
connection with it^ or which, taken in connection with the yerb^ is (Mv 
modified by the other. (11) This question we already answered ia pfiv 
the name complementary to nouns performing functions similar to those rf 
the word DictaUyr in the above proposition. (12) The cmnplemetdwy m» 
has the more intimate connection with tlie verb; it eon^^e% theexpiasi* 
of the action performed by the senate, which complete action is limited fef 
adding the word Cincinnattu, to the person bearing that name. (II) h 
other words, the action declaring Dictator is restricted to (Xndnnaiut, ai 
not the action of declaring alone, unmodi/ied, limited to Oincimnaiut, I* 
the action of declaring Cincinnatus restricted by Dictator. 

(14) Again the same question recurs, when we employ both an okjer 
tive and a dative modification after a verb, which of these two modififl*' 
tions is nM)st intimately, most directly, or first in senae coODoetad with tht 

limtnaiy ramark. (JS) Complete the renark in referenoe to the most inttmate eonphaei' 
and principal word, A;c. (6) Repeat the remark about the order of etnse and the iHtK^ 
arrangement EjEpress the remark in other words. (7) What in tsict hi^pens in the mi' 
flcations already considered in reference to this matter ? 

(8) Of what construction do we first select an example ? (9) Bepeat the exampla Ofh 

What question is raised in reference to the example? (11) Where has this been ilni4f 

answered? (tS) Repeat the answer. (18) Repeat the latter part of the answer in •0>' 

words. 

(14) BtBte the question of sequence Vn «pp\Vca\.Vo«v \o tXxta o'bjectewfc «xAaQ».^tHXftAr 



|t 



k 
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fin* 4S #«€A:^ {15} BeF» ifr is- manileal tkat the obfecihft fneSJhmtism book, 
■ne» ftnt i» miim^ th wi gh it staiMte kit in tik^ mrder <rf an>8iig«mfeiilL It 
irm0tf€Hm al»B«^ but ^rom a ^mAt, that i* rstirktHl^ Hmited^ or, to luo tlte 
^re general term, tno(Ufiedhj the <fa<iv« hbc (1&) It is perfectly obvioug, 
tti# MKBe luActioii IB peHbrmed by the word Avm, preceded by the 
ina. l9, that the od^ivtf' moeRJkaiion eones first in the H^amtctr of 
tm it th€& dees, alee^ in the order ef srtaBgemeat; The-inttruetBr 
bmik vo.iiiif ; here gun^e m book is limited by to him. {l*f) So, also, in 
HMe- ta> all noun mid prep^nHon nwdificatione foUowio^ active Terbe 

Firsts a» regards sense, tiie ¥«rb is modified 



f^ 



Up lii(» dbjeelive^ and then tite eompound expression, made np of the verb 
nud the objective tioun, is modified by iho nmtn voit^ a^ pr^toiition. 

(19^ So> fiHB; thiMi) aa regards tiu>se forms of modification ef the verb 
considered^ the regular aeqt^enee in reference to tente is^ that the 
nowif when there is one in the constniction, has the elosest 
wit& the verb, and; the expression formed by the verb and it 
Mmes under the influence of the modifications superadded. The objectiTe 
pmm comes next in the order of senaet and all other forms of modifica- 
l^n, such as datiyes and nouns with prepositions, <fcc, affect the expression 
Hiade up of the yerb and objective noun ; or, in case there is present a com- 
plementary noun as well as an objective noun, affect the expression made 
pqp of the verb) the complementary noun, and the objective noun. 
^ (19) We shall be able hereafter, without difficulty or tedious explana- 
f^on, to apply these remarks in noticing the aegruence of the several forms 
pf modification which remain to be treated. For the same order of sense 
ipay be traced, and ought to be carefully traced, in all cases, not only when 
|we attach modifications consisting of words or phrases, but also when we 
^employ accesiory propositions to modify the tubject or predicate of the prin- 
mpal propositioTi, 

(20) Such is the mode in which the most complicated propositions are 
JMiilt up— such is their structure or construction. We lay the foundation 
with the SUBJECT noun and the verb. To each of these we add the first 
eomplements necessary to qualify them (to express more exactly our mean- 



tfons ; and furnish example. (15) Which of these modifications comes first in sense ? II- 
histrate by example. (16) lUostrate by the case in which the dative fhnction is performed 
by the pronoun preceded by the particle to. (17) How is it in reference to the sequence of 
ttie noon and preposition and objective modifications ? 

(18) Repeat what is said by way of recapitnlation. 

(19) Bepeat the sabstaoGe of the remark onder No. 19. 
(S0) Bepeat the sabsteaoe of the remark nndor No. ^. 
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ing); and to what we haye thus oonstnieied, still other eompleiiMiiii) om 
alter another, tOl we ha^e completed tlie intended stnuinre; just m ii 
erecting a honae^ we comm^aoe with the foimdation, and add fltone aft* 
atone, not to the foundation alcme^ but to the part of the atmetnre abeid^ 
raised, till the whole is finished. 

(21) We mast nof^ however, be ondecstood as aaeerting that err&ji» 
dification is added to the whole a tru e iur e alxeadj laid. (28) Often, i| 
we shall presenUj see, a principal word is affected by two or more wt. 
dinaU modifications or complementsi som^imeB with a oonnectiye in&w 
ing co-ordituUion between them, both standing in the same relation tott| 
principal word, bat entirely independent of eadi other^a influence, aaditi^ 
as in the examples above noticed, the modification last affiled affecting Iki 
principal word as already modified by the other. 

We have now enumerated and considered all the modificaium» (so ittH 
we know) which consist of a noon 9eparatdy employed, whether in h 
original or in its inflected forms, with the exception of a few modifieatiH^I) 
which we pnrposely reserve, till in the next section we have prepared ib It 
way for their easier explanation. J| 



(2t) Repeat the csntion given under No. 21. (22) Ilfaistnite the cantlon.] 



r 
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CHAPTER V. 

\ 
I 

\. 

OP PREPOSITIONS. 

62. (1) Hitherto our attention has been confined to the two 
} classes of words which form the fundamental parts of 
J proposition — ^the verb and the mmn — the noun employed 
thject noun, and the noun employed in the several minis- 
ig functions which it performs, wifhout the aid of other wordSy 
odifying both verbs and nouns. 

2) We now introduce a class of words employed exclusively 
)he purpose of modification, called by grammarians frefo- 
Ns. (8) This Latin name preposition indicates what is 
)ed before, (4) It has been given to this class of words be- 
e, at least in one of their functions, they are placed (in 
n almost always, and very generally in other languages) he- 

the noun which, with them, forms a complex modification 
>me principal word. 

5) As the prepositions are comparatively few in number, we 
oin a list of the words generally recognised as belonging to 
class, that the learner may have it under his eye in following 
remarks. It would, perhaps, save time and labor in his 
re studies in grammatical analysis to commit this short list 
ords carefully to memory. 



12. (1) Bepeat the snbstance of the Introdactorj remark. 

I What new class of words is now introduced ? (3) What does the name pre^sltlotL 

ite ? (4) Why has this name been given to tb© words ot t\\\fi. <i\aa^^ 

> What reason ia assigned for giving a list of prcposltVoiiS^ 
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(a) Sec Kx. Gi*am. Struct. Eng. Lmg, p. 234, note. 



(A) Repeat the ]isft of prepositloitt; first the sfanple prepoeltloiis, and aftarwwSB A0 
comi)oand marked by a bypen (-). 

(7) Bepeat the remarks made in reference to the prepositions a and o\ 

f(8) Ilotr many distinct ftmctions do these words perform ? (9) Bq)eat the leBMik b 
rcftTcnco to their performance of thcee ftinction& 

(10) What Is the flrst^nantloned use of these words, and what other words MKenvhf' 
for a Blm liar purpose ? (11) To wbsfc \(iiiiSL ot "wot^ ««« >3kv«f vt^Assad ta form 
(12) IlJastmte by examples. {W) Bep«alttkeT«mw\:.«to«mV«»mv»o»S».-< 



H 



K 



I 



I 



(6) A LIST OF THE WORDS GENERALLY CLASSED AS PrBPW- ■ 

TioNs. — A-bout, A-bove, A-cross, After, A-gmiiist, A-long, A-mA, 
A-midst, A-moDg, A-mongst, A-round, At, A-thwart, Be-fore, Be- 
hind, Be-low, Be-neath, Be-side, Be-sides, Be-tween, Be-tm^ [ 
Be-yond, By, Down, For, From, In, In-to, Of, OS, On, Owj j 
Round, Since, Through, Through-out, Till, To, To-wud, Ti- i 
wards. Under, Underneath, Un-til, Un-to, Up, Up-on, Witii, 
With-in, With-out. 

(7) We may add to these a, a corruption of on, in, un, soae- . 
times of of; and o' still used before the noun clock (and fiit 
merly before other nouns) as equivalent to of, or, perhaps, soM- & 
times on, and pronounced nearly like a, the prepoaitioiL Oiiai i 
in are equivalent in Anglo-Saxon, or, perhaps, rather «ii ii 
merely a variation of on. (a) ] ^ 

(8) The words enumerated above perform three diatiaet fiuMCuM 9 { 
our language. (9) We do not mean that each of then aeverally pedoail || 
these three funetioDB, hut that there are three funetioaa performed hjAf |i 
class taken together ; of these functions some perform periiapa but Mk 
some two, and some again all three. 

1st (10) Many of them, together with certain other words never wi 
separately t and therefore called ineeparaJbl^ preponiiona, ar« used in fM 
ing compound words. (11) They are prefixed tayerhe, noiui% K^patfm 
and to other prepositions, and in this case generally modify the nignififlatWp 
of these words. (12) We have examples in down-fall^ for-give, in-stiU, cf 
spring^ on-««/, over-JUnOf under-atand, up-kold, with-draUf Ac, and in BSWtA 
cf the prepositions in the list ahove, of which the component partv are li^ 
parted by a hyphen. (13) It will be observed that many of the rtw y t-M 
are compounds of a, contracted or corrupted from om^ and be, a form fiil(l 
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'with other words, generally noana or adjeetives ; as, oreroii^ iklongt 
wmnidtt, a-rcund, be-hind, be-^ide, &e.(&) 

2d. (14) Some of these prepositions are employed alone, and as sepa- 
rate words to modify yerbs. (15) (In this ease some say that the preposi- 
don ia used adoerbially). (16) We haye examples in snch expressions as 
Keep oww, equiyalent to Keep at a dUianee ; Come on ; He walks or ride$ , 
ibout; Catt vp aecaunU ; "I keep under my body/*{c) 

Sd. (VJ) The third fanetion of these words is, when united with a noun 
they serye as a modification to a yerb, or to another noon, sometimes, as 
we shall see hereafter, to an adjectiye. (18) This use is common to all 
Hieae words, and is that from which their name is deriyed, becanse they 
vee most commonly placed before the accompanying nonn. It is the use 
shiefly regarded in oar treatises on grammar, the only use recognised in 
Buch that is taught concerning these words. 

(19) A preposition and noun thus employed, we shall call the noun and 
PBXPosnxoN xonincATioN or complement (20) This form when applied to a 
noon we may call noun and prepotiition modn, of a noun ; and when applied 
to a «0r&, noun and prepontion modn, of a verb. (21) We belieye that all 4 
016 words in our list of prepositions may be employed in company with 
■oims in forming modifications for yerbs ; but some of them cannot be so 
employed in forming modifications of nouns.((/) 

(22) The preposition most frequently employed in forming a modifica- 
fion of nouns is of, (28) This preposition, followed by a noun, expresses 
aearly the same meaning as the genitiye case modification, already con* 
ridered. Thus, The hopes of man^ and MatCe hopes, are equiyalent expres- 
lioDa. So of The retoard of virtue, and Virttte*s reward, &Q, 

(h) In fact, when we haye remoyed all the compounds formed by the 
naion of a preposition with words of other classes, and by the xmion of two 
[prepositions from the list presented aboye, the number remaining is yery 
mall. We haye rendered the distinction between the simple and com- 
pound prepositions yisible to the eye of the learner, by separating the com- 
ponent parts of those certainly known to be compound by a hyphen. 

(e) See Gram. Struo. Eng. Lang., pp. 235j '6, note. 

{a) See as aboye, p. 287, notes. 

(14) Deeeribe the second way in which these words are employed. (15) What ia this 
me of a preposition commonly called t (16) lUostrate by examples. 

(17) What is the third ftmction which these words perform? (18) Repeat what is said 
ia reibrenoe to this ftmction. 

(19) What name do we give to this form of modification ? (20) What distinction in re- 
ftrenee to the kind <^ words to which this modification is applied ? (21) Bepeat the remark 
vnder No. (21). 

(29> Whksb prepoeitim ie most fireqoentlyemployed In torrnVni^ &T[iQd2k&!e».V3L<cni ^t 'cfaraa&^ 
;2S9 Bepeet what fa aald of the modiflcatioD made with 0/, an^ \\lQEte«i(A\>l vi vsasn:^^. 
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^M) T!iwy^i>w — SMometimfli tvo. jrepowitioM. .are: jatylpypd tugaJTigfla 
forming tbis kind of modification, as, jfie ^eamAjsmmJf/iifomd .tkBrwer;.iKt 
of, from »iilUn,/rmn miih^ut, over.affaimit,.ditymJroiM, daunJt^JccL, •re.onr 
ployed in tbis wa^. Perbaps in cip«m^M)M, and^ibioft Jo»m2ntm .aboidd be 
considered as employed in tbe secoiid jfomcfcka, and only ^wn jandip J» 
employed in the tiiird. {e) 

(26) The preposition a in its sepaxftte afcate is chiefly emplojwd btfon 
the t>er6ai noum in lyo. Thus naed it ii^ 4re belieFe,..* 4H>mqpUcn oC«% 
or in. (/) 

/20} In Analysis, vhen a preposition ooovra in ihA£i8timnetiioui»Ttr 
nutfk is jieoessary, JM tbe oomponnd into which it lentera as a jpnrfeia4aBi^ 
as » sii^le word. ,(27) When tbe prepositien in the aenond finotun 
(separate from tbe yerb) ooonca, we call it simply the pnponHon moiifet 
twrif and say in analysis that the verb is modified \^ anoh a prepontio^ 
naming it Some call all prepositions thas used adverfasw XtwonMlbe 
less objectionable, perhaps, to call them prepositionaadvachiiillyainplfiysd. 
(28) When the uawa preceded by the prepoaition occnrs^ weaayin analffl^ 
that the principal twun or verb, as it may chance to be^ ia modified itif.^ 
nounAxxd pr/epcMtion, repeating the prepecition and nonn. employed; o^ 
what we think better, and at tbe same .time easier, me may simply say ii 
all cases tbat tbe principal word is modified by-tiie preposition, and in thii 
last case, when a noun follows, that the principal word toge^ther wiih the 
prepoaition is modified by an accusative noun. The teacher can £dUov 
which of these methods he may prefer, ijg) 

(e) All these examples of double prepositions, may be used with good | 
effect to prove tbat these words express an independent sense, and nets 
mere relation between other words. (See additional remarks on the pre- 
positions, 8tinbeture of Language^ § 82.) 

(f) See as above, § 64. 
{§) Oar impression is, that the principal word (whether Terb t»r-noiti^ . 

is really modified by the preposition first, and then the prineipal wwi 
and prepoaition together are modified by the noiin after tne prepootioB. 
To illustrate by reference to a verb used as the prineipal -word : the odtoa 
of the verb receives a particular dtreetion (we know not well what to call 
it, so as to embrace all cases — direction suits most cases) in rej^emKe ^ 
place^ time, (S:c.,from tbe prepo^tion, and thus modified,, thus directed, Uik» 
a noun to complete it. For example : The tnan went up the hill ; or, 2%e man 



(24) Repeat the remark and illustrate by examples. 

(25) Repeat what is eaid in reference to tbe proposition a.] 

(26) What Is said in reference to the analy«is when the preposition in its first Auetioo 
occurs ? (27) How do wo treat the preposition in analysis when we find it in the aeeoid 

ftiactioD f (28) How do we conduct the aatfi;?6\& \«\ifeu \\. owm^ Vq. ^^& xiAxd fioLnotkm-^ 
Jewed by a noun f 



Jh. rattan oseceiaai thtlMjrAerjnajieiniiloy^Ihe eCpllowin|^4iUb|p^79il(^ 
ions: Pr«p. for preposition, P»^ MiAi^ for .jiPftpoMtinn rmftHwfin^f y^i|^ ^ 

yLaad JPjrgx JU«i^ i(« mwn juid prepositiop madifiontion. ^ ,<; ^ 

t^y'l^e Boun uiuoh eirters into tlriaibrm of mdafficriiiii iif; 
ilwajg oonaidered as in tbe accusattre case. (3D) Wli^ p^^ 
iDJxaH jdJch posaeas A ^tinot. aoouBatiYe form «miar into^^l^Hi* 
tuMAm^wOj ttiB;jatwayg tiiebvtt(i«MiB tire iDrm^vrUohisrenij^kqwk. 
BxauBfiies, yV^om^^fiM/to ms,i9wafds1iheej>hefffmd himj tbmii^hi^: 
wnong ihem, &c. (h) »iiii. :c' 

In rejferenee to ^is pointHielearner jnay, for conveni^iice, 
Eulqpt itibe following role: — (31) Jlule. — In the /mm» avi^^^ij* 
posatton jaQc2i;£cat£um, the noun. or psonounifi in.the aocuw^jti^Q' 



(82) As regards the order of arrangement, other forms of modi^otl^on 
occurring in the same proposition almost invariably take the preceaence or 
die noun and prepontion, when the modifications follow the pnncipal 
irord. (3S) iSometimes the noun and preposition, ^especially when tney; 
szpreas a cirewnstcmce of timey place^ ordfiTy &c, are placed in the b(^innm^' 
a tke proposition, tbe subject standing between them and the verb' Vluc|^ 
8 modified. (84) "Wlien they follow the verb in company with the simple, 
no^fificationfl^ such as the ehjective or dative modifieations^ the objeciive anq. 






ramaint^ the hmise. Here the rerhtoenf is modified 4xf v^, which ^iNeiNl 
Ureetion to the action of goings or expresses tbe directiou of the aotioimi- 
Qcdng ; and the action thus modified, thus directed, is completed bv 4^'ad- 
ution of the noun hill. So the action of comitM receives a direction . ^pm 
Into, and the verb thus modified is completed oy the noun house, ""*fbfe!S 
ire a few prepositions, tauch as in, of, with, for, which can vGarceljKbe-!iiluA 
x> ffive direction, and we have not succeeded in finding a compon notion 
tndiMKiiBion term under which to unite tkem with tJie other pr^p&itifuis. 
Cb»worda gioe a direction, seeoi to us to express well the fuoctaon oiinBKtbf 
m the other prepoaitions. See more on tiiis subject in the largeA>teeat»^ 
^trtuimreof hmguage^ § 82. .^ 

(A) See ££ Gram. Struct Eng. lang., p. 2^9, note. 






(89) In what case is the noon which follows the proposition always considered to'^b^ \ . 
[80) Bepeat wliat is s^d of pronouns following prepositions, and illustrate bj ex^upaple^ 

(81) Bepeat Bule. ' ! . 

[(82) Bepeat what is said in reference to the order of arrangement (38) B^cattbe0QJ|2*, 
tance of what is said under No. 83w (34) What is said of th« uo\m. ^^<3>. v^v^^^^l^"^"^^ 
ih^ fx^w fho verb f 
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daftfr^ being more doedyeooiMeted in MDMwiUi the retlv «re«eDg«d 
nesrer to it than the noum and prtpomiiom^ 

(S6) As regudi the order of senec; the priM^ef word alreftdymefiiM 
by the more inti wuti e eomplement^ is frrthtf modified bj the noim ead 
preposition. (86) For example, John'M/ritrnd 9tmi him a pretmi im l^uadaf 
Here the Terb teiU modified by the seeaaatiTe pmaU^ and datiye Atm, is 
farther modified by the noun and prepositioii bit 2W<wdisy, expreBong a 
cirenmstanoe of time less elosely eonneeted with the action than the objee- 
tive and dative eomplements. The whole aaiortioD, ami kim a premtd^ is 
modified by the words <m Twadoff, 

(87) Often a principal wonf— espeeiaUy a verb— is affeeted by aeyenl 
mouH amd preponUon modifications. (88) When one of these modifiestiou 
is nunre closely connected in sense with the principal word than the r^ 
it on^t to be arranged nearest to it For euaapke. Me dined wiA JA 
friends before hie departure. (89) If we change the arrangement of tii# 
modifications in this proposition, we change the sens^ or render the aBBe^ 
tion ambignoos. 

(40) Bbcakk. — ^When two or more nouns in conneetion with the saoM 
preposition are employed to modify a principal word, the prepoeitiQii ii 
generally expressed only with the first nonn, and snppresaed before the 
other noans^ as the mind of the rAider or hearer can readily anp^yit 
Urns we say, A man of intelligence and integrity, equiralent to A man tf 
intelligence and or integrity; the second or being suppressed by ellipmt, u 
it is called. 77uU gentleman travelled through France, Germany, SwUMt" 
land, Holy and Spain; instead of through France, through Oemumg, 
THROC6B Switzerland, Ac. Good tsste must determine when such siqtpns- 
sions onght^ or ought not, to be admitted. 

Etampt.bb roB Analtbib. — John travelled from London to Bdinburgh i§ 
railroad I sent him letters by the packet on Wednesday. I gaioe him letben 
to my brotlter in the country, (i) In the beginning God erecUed the 



(t) The learner will please take notice that the nonn and prepositiflt 
in country are not a second modification of the Terb sent, but mooify tltt 
Xioon brother. The yerb gave stands in the relation of principal to the 
words him, letters, to brother; but brother — ^itself a modifying word — stands 
in the relation oiprincipdl to in the country. These distinctions cannot^ 

(86) WhAt is floid in reference to tho order of sense? (86) Oiye examples and flfaHfa* 
tUm. 

(87) Bepeat the remark abont a principal word ? (88) When more than <Mie of thfli 
nown and prepoeUicn modifications are applied to the same word, how are ttnf tslw 
arranged ? Give example. (89) What happens if we change the arrangement? 

(40) Bepeat the remark in retexence to two ox xnox^ uoxija V^««:^(i^V^ \!ii4^ nMni^ pKpo* 
eitioD. JlloMtnte by examples.^ ' 
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Tbe mum af benetfol^nee reeeive$ the reuntrd of his yirtnous aeti, m this 
world and the toorld to come. (lb eome, infinitiye modification oi'nqx^ 
world) "The/earof ihe Lord is ihe beginning of knowMffe."* '' Remmbfr 
now tiiy Creator in the daye of thy yotUK** 

** 2%e Muie, on eagle-piniona home, 
Attempted through the 8ummer4flage to rise; , , 

Then swept o^er autumn with the shadowy gale ; ^ 

And now among the wintry douds again, . . 

RoWd in the doubling storm she tries to soar; , , : 

To swell her note with all the roahing winds ; ^ 

7b m< her sounding cadence to ihejloods.** 

* Borne," Ist line, a participle modified by ** on eagle-pinions ; " the 
«ame remark applies to rolled. Several infinitives occur in these lines 
niodified by nouns and prepositions^ For '* eagle-piniGns" and '' smmoer- 
'blaae," see § 01. (/er in the third line is a contraction for over. 

The learner is expected to analyze, as usual, all the words in Italiea 

Let the learner now form a given number of propositions, containing 
ime or more prepositions, followed by nouns or pronouns. Let this eiDer- 
'ieise be repeated till he becomes well acquainted with all the prepositionatn 
itie list; and let him have credit according to the dexterity shown in>in- 
trodnoing as many as possible of the modifications already considered in 
•aeh proposition which he forms. 

Bemabx. — Cases sometimes occur in which a preposition is manifestly 
soppressed ; as. Go your way, Speed your course, He travds the same road 
*On is here suppressed. We say to ride a horse and to ride on a hone, 
The first is, we believe, the most usual construction. Perhaps ride in this 
ease should be considered an active verb^ since we can use a passive form, 
imd say, The horse was ridden to death. He resides in Bond Street^ No. 25. 
•H 18 customary to suppress the preposition at in such eases. {J) 
%r> S ^^* '^^^^ is a distinction of modifying expressions attached to the 
predicates of propositions, which we have not yet noticed, and which 
<slaim8 our attention in this place. (1) We have hitherto considered j(U 

too earefblly observed. In tracing them, the student is tracing the con- 
. jieetion of thought, through the connection of the signs of thought ^ 
is learning to think accurately, to develop accurately the meaning of the 
writing subjected to his analysis. All properly conducted analysis es^- 
Hta the sense of a passage, so far as that is determined by the construction 
of language. That analysis or parsing which does not effect this is mere 
pedantic gibberish, 

{jy See additional remarks on the prepositions, Exposn. Gram. Struck 
Eng. Lang. § 82. 

§eSL /(fT; 7d7li<nr we bsve hitherto oonsldereddlmQdUleti^^^ <^^^(\i«!(.^i^»i» 
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'iiii)dilleitti6iis aa afffeting aepantfelj eilher tlia snbf eet or the^fCtSble of 
jiiroj[>oiitioiiBy. or some word or pBraie modifying the ralgeci-or tito pnfi- 
ikt^. ' (2) But there is another <!ase powUe, vvl, a moditfemtioii appBiii 
to the whole assertion made by the imios- <jf snbjeet anCd prediaidiB. (%) 
Such modification mighty pevliap^; with pr p pilt j i y be called a modificaiini 
of the predicate, shioe it modiftes the awe r t i ua ; fMV'aa'tlie old granunari- 
ans have said^ tberybfwof the a mmfhn i <e rt i in tha prediaite or yerb. (4) 
Still we may distingiiiah, and sometimer'it irimpovtMMr to diatingiUBli, 
between such modifications as aAeet epwtifyihe' p«it- of the predieite 
contained in the yerfo,- and saeh-as affeoi thewiu^pMaBding assertioiH- 
we mean preceding- in order of senseL- 

:'j\ (5) lih€ modifications affesting tbe p— dicata, alraadjy^ examiBadi acoept 
tlMilast^ may be regarded* avail of tfa(a-firsl.kiiid ; thayaOact fthst paiiflf 
tiwfnedicate contained in the yerb. (6.) Bfany of the nmu^andipnpml^ 
modifications are also of the some kind^as^ ibr iaekanee, the mimnumdfmp- 
aitim^ naed to deseiibe the manner of. ut^mttion,. (7). Tliia aaimiB periupi 
idfvays accompanied^ with a deaoriptzye adjeotive. (8) Tkmmmm oitti nr « 
bttemiaff mannbb. Here, in a heeomift^ manner is emplejeGk. to airftf) 
MolmL The predioaie asserted ia, tuHnj^ in-n bteoming auMMun Th» 
a&d'prqiositioii witibi the aoaompanying complementary werda^ a 
eomplcte acting* 

(9) The noon and preposition employed taisidieaie the ptewaud o>jsit> 
nay also be considered as directly completing the pav^ oi- the prsiicste 
•Botained in the yerb. Example : Be wrote to ki^ ffe earned aietUrtt^ 
.SB. Hei'e to me and /or mt, may be regarded as completiag the predioaiM 
wniting and carrying^ though it- is not so clear as in the ease abov«,.tfait 
they may not as well be considered as modifying that wh(^ asaertiaiiL 
^^ (10) A laiige portion, howei^sr, of the neon and prepoaitiom *w>j^fi**- 
tionS) are of the.eeoond kind. They express seme circnmstance naweix 
<td complete the aetertiony but not directly descriptiye or compleBentirf 
of the yerbal predicate. They do not express a modifioation inheMitiii 
ike action indicated by the yerb, or oonceiysd by the mind aa spetiBDjr 
connected with it (11) Example : Ix the begtnning God created the heaven, 

Vpoesfblef (S) Hov might saeh modlfleatloiis as now described be' eonsi&redf (fil^ 
pent wbat Is said about tbs Importanco of distingalshing modlflcstlonB which are apflMto 
' ^IB whole proposition. 

'"(B) Bepeat the remark In refbrenee to the modlficattois alrea^ oonsideied. (jS^ Vlst 
'il'Sild of many ot the noonand preposltloh modi flestions 1 (7) Hbw is the notm to tbe Mm 
and prepoHUon expressing manner generally accompanied ? (3) Gi^e example and flhi- 
inte. 

(V) How may the nonn and preposition expressing the personal object be considvrff 
4Ure illuBtntioa by example. 
(10) Bepeat the substance of what is es&A Vu teterciMft \x» a\Bx\s6 v^^ekoot «K. ^Qaib^MRk.v&^ 
preposition /nodlflcatlons. (11) lUnstrateby exaxap\<i». 



f/'. 
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dtk. H«ii«( Jn^tiMiyiMiMiy^ e«pi Mw ■••feiigBint ma^L^Mtion of 4^ itftlin 
tl^tTmttimgif^vi^ ntiMr<etiii|pl«tQt tiw ^vlvQie asfsrtkMv €M^9rtakdHk^ ktmmn 
md . tAt e wth Tke 6oy $orot$ •n^ 8atwday. takUf$ihm'» H«r« aa-Sahnr^y 
al#ca noti modi^^.torite'n^ »a the wwcia m a beautiful manner .modify or de- 
unbo wriHmg, wlien we uy, TA« 6oy .loritM tn a 6«at«^t;^ manner, 

(t2) 1% distingaish this species of noun and prepositlow modiflctttaons^ 
•re may call' tilem tiremMtanikd modefieoHons, The modlfica^ns of tame, 
iistance, Ac, conndcMd in-tbeAfaeErt s^edoiv aa wdUi ait maay of t9ke ad- 
ntriia, bdoQgila this <da8ft We skall hare noip to say on this oabject 
Behaft^we oone. to treat of the adverlw; 

It may not be necessary,, perhaps, on account of thaa- diatinotion, to 
.*ee<^piise a^class of modifications affecting the whole cusertion. contained in 
% proposition, and not the separate parts of the proposition, since some 
B^t contend that in afi the examples giren abore it is ihe- -predicate 
wiAsht is afifeetod. It wiH be> miffieiant, when: simIi » eaae oofon,. to notice 
Jui|tliajBodi£]D8itiDniso£the einmntttaniial okaMti 

(13) ItWiU.be<obaerved tkat-aa-thesfreircnmitaAtialniodiSaatica^ 
lihe general assertion, it is not so necessary to indicate their connection 
irith the yerb, by the position assigned to them in the proposition. Ac- 
sMT^iiigly, noims wnd prepoekian9f as well as adyerbs empk>yed.ta express 
siratmiatanecB, are eftea arranged fact from therevb; sometioMe^ aawken 
lihey express time or order, in the beginning of the propositioiL (14) Soeh 
BHRswiistaHtial modifications are oHea tepaimted by intarpimelkn £mbi the 
rert of the -propositionw 

§ 64, Wh^i we entered cm tbe consideration of the preposi- 
tions, we reBtaved a idoss- of modifieatioiua formed by boobs^ wlHoh 
mqam some refsronoo to the noun stJiiapv^pomiion modifioation 
01 exphoning' them. We now Tetam to these, and so finish all 
iibat we have to say about nonns employed fbr the purpose of 
modifying verbs and other novns^ 

The Accusativb of luiii, Yalub,. Weight, MsASUBSt — 
[I) NmmB'whidi ^press iimej ei^)eciaUy the durotian of time, 
tfohte, weighty measure, including all the dimeBsions, are em- 
ployed n^tiMiut the help of . a. preposition^ to express a Biodifiioation 

(12) Bam do im tltoHnsnitih thia ff^eeifitk ofmodUlcatiQiw I Mention some wlik&l^elong 
JO this species. 
- (13) Bep^afc wbat iscaidiazalbraQcato th» an»ogemqntofcircnTniitanti|] msdiikittionai 
(14) Whai ia add itfwjMnitMg.flifcamstajaUai ■mortiftanttqit^'b?. ^\«KVB;(UGitikM(i'<^:\ 
§64, (» MmtkH»^e.citatM.<it itwaA-pm^ji9^:viai^toX.%'iv^fiti^*«k W^g^-ww^i^'fta^ 
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equiyalent to Hie noon and prepodtMm modifkmtion. (^ Hmi 
expressing a eomplemoit of this kind are oommonlj fludtohtt 
the aocnsatiye or objeetiye ease, andiin every sneh oomflMMiSij m^^ 
most grammarians suppose that the suppression of a preponlb^ h^ 
oocors. (3) When a modification of this kind is forand, dik liM; 
learner may say that Hie verb is modified or complied byaii^ H 
cosatiye of Hmej of vahie, dbo., as the ease may be. ' r^ 

; (4) We may add to these Hie word horns. When thia iMi 1^ 
is used to modify a verb signifying motion ^o— 4io prapootifliil 
employed with it. In other words, the preposition fo is not «ipr |h 
ployed with the nonn home. It is not eorreot to say, Oo iohm^ wn 
He came to home, bat Oo home. He came home. In all ote m 
cases, except when motion to is expressed, we employ a prcpir |^ 
tion with this word, as we would with other names of plaoe; ^ 
He goes from horns, He comssfrom home, He is at home, flfii || 
do not say, He is is homs. 

We give a few examples of this kind of modifications, aooompanpijb 
them with illastrative remarks. The examples may be used by the Imh^ 
as an exercise in analysia 

EzAMPUPB. — Ist (6) Of thb Aoocbative of Tdob. TniB how Loiol- 
Moses dwelt forty years in the land of Midian, That man has resided t]ih^ 
years in the United States, He has lived seven years in London. JMSf 
reigned seven years in Hebron. Ton Wnsir. — John arrived this mormiif 
That act was passed last year. He wUl come to town next week. 

(6) When we name a particular day of the week, or of the month, wl 
usually employ with it the preposition ok ; He arrived on ITuirsda^ Bf 
went away on the first day of May, (1) When we designate the paiiie^ 
year, we employ the preposition in, thus, In the year 18M* Where 1854 
may be considered as performing the function of a nonn— the proper SOU* 
of the year, and year a noun in apposition with it 

2d (8) AooDSAnvx of Valub. — The only verb after which this is wif 



is equivalent to ft noon and preposition modification. (2) In what case is a noon said ts kt 
when thus employed, and what sai^reosion is sapposed to occur f (8) What may m «iQ 
BQch modifications ? 

(4) Bepeat what is said of the word home, witii the examples and lUnstntfooiL 
[(6) Bepeat a few of the examples of the aoeosative of time. 

(6) What constraction do we nse when we name a particalar day of tiie week, or sf tti 
XDOBtb / Qlve example. (7) What w^«a w« 4eiA|scAitA ^« vis!&«enCax ^«a\ 
CB) After what verb is the aoeosBttve ot viiu% ox vAn« '^»rAl^ ^v«& «afBE^$«». 
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^li«ye^ is eotL This book coU six shUlingi, JchiC9 knife cori B&ven 
*^^ Ac. (9) Besides the accnsatiye of the price, another accusatiTe 

qnantitj — weight or measure — ^is often used to modify the verb cost, 
^xample^ Flour costs five dollars a barrel. That tea costs six shillings 
^tnd, Wheat costs seven shillings a btuhel. That cloth costt twenty-fiye 
^i^ngs a yard. 

^d. (10) AoomATiYB or Weight. — ^This is used after the verb weigh, 
* b<Ue weighs one hundred pounds. You weigh one hundred and eighty 

4fh. (11) AoouBATiYs or Measure. — ^This is used after the verb measure 
pSojed intransitively and after extends. This Jield measures ten acres, 
^ piece of doth measures twenty yards, (12) We do not recommend 
M forms of expression as pure English, though, we believe, they are in 
inion colloquial use. In writing we would certainly adopt another 
n of expression, and avoid the neuter use of the verb measure. (18) This 
f extends a mt/«, Ac 

(14) The accusative of the measure of distance, or what may be more 
ifly called, the accusative of distance, is used after the numerous verbs 
ch express the different ways of movement from place to place. Exam- 
: (16) / walked five miles this morning. He rides fifty miles a day. 
ship sailed twelve knots an hour. They travelled a great distance, 
drove ten miUs, In most of these examples, there is an accusative of 
t besides the accusative of di8tance.(a) 
SxEBOiBB L, n.. III., <bc — ^A given number of propositions with accusa- 

1 of time, Ac, as complements. 



a) For a more full discussion of these accusatives of time, value, Ac, 
oar larger work, § 84, notes. 

} Ten what seoond aecosstiye Is naed after cost, and give examples. 

pi) After what verb is aa accusative of weight employed ? Examples. 

1) What verbs does the accusative of measure follow? Give examples of the verb 

mre witili aoeosative of measure. (12) What is said of Ihe tatm of expression, the jM^ 

mres ten acres T (18) Give example with the verb eastends. 

<D What Is remarked la reference to the accusative of dlstanoef (16) Give exanqiteft 

9 aoensative of distance used with various verbs.] 

1* 
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CHAPTER VI. 
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§65. (I) WepmBimfiEmtkatciMiof 

consists wliollj or partlj of naozis to tlkoae 

moddleatum. Here flie adjecGtcB dami oa 

Ov AiuBcnwBflu — (2} Tke adjeetncs rmak next to AeM^I 
and yeibk ia iiBpBrtiiifft. (3) Ciej bure zcsdied the iaBi4 
AAOcnrSy tcrBMii ik^ aat mtcnltd Ibv the pupoae rf Ui| 

Ai>JZ€TZD, or added to a jirinc i pu/ irar 
describe, or qnaliffrit; or, to use the more genend 
which we employ as mcluding all these purposes^ to mod^ % 
(4) The adjective may be considered the chief modifier, 

(5) We divide the adjeetiTes into two claaaBB^ iriiidh wtill^ 
call d4teriptuf4 adj tc t im t^ (des. €l\, and deUrmkiuMiivt adjuf¥0 
{det. a.) (6) Tbo d w c fiptive adjeetiTcs are bj £w ike voit 
nnmexona dass, and, be&des^ the easiest to ^r ylaw^ (7) V* 
shall consider them int^ as a ksowledge of their «» infi pnfflt 
the waj fi>K the better understanding of the determinatives.^ ' 




(i) It will be observed that we have not treated the participles as • 
aistinct elaas of adjectives. The reason U that, except when employed il 



S«5 



. O) B«peat the introdactory remark. 

u) How do the a4j««ttves rank in importance * 

(-^0 Tell the reaaoD a»i9D^ ^ gi^'inz Um das of words the nanw AixncnvK (4) Hot 
may the adjective be ccmadered * 

(5; Into what cU«^ •« ^^ ailjc-itivea divided * (6) What is aaid of tixe descriptll* 
«ai«ctlvfl«? (7^ Wh«t re«oa i3 ssdgned for considering them first* 
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DisGBiPTiVK. ADJSCTIVB& — (8) Thd name ds$crvptv^ is 
pntsi to this claw o£ woids becaufie. tibey. eUsoribe an object by 
MBe qiiaHty or prop^j attcibuted to^ it ov afiaerted of it. 
f^) These worda, byaome eaiSkd adjectiwt TiottfUyara, like the 
jtUtrcut TiocMU^jkhe iMUiBa^oiquaUiie^pfnpeHisAfatiributiB of 
djectSf but they are not, like the abstract nouns, employed as the 
iri^ts of propositions. (10) To illnstiate this by an example, 
^KdmMs is an abatvaei noun^ the name of a^ moral quality, and 
in. b& employed as the aubjeot of a proposvtron, Ghodmess is one 
'9f tiks dimnB attributes. Or it can be employed in modifying 

tr noons by the help of a preposition, as, A man of goodness, 
goody also the name of the same moral quality, can only be 
ML adjectiioelyy and in connection ^th a. principal w(»d to which 
t ia a<^#ct«^ which it describes^ or modifies. 

(11) It cannot, like the noon goodness^ be used' as the sub- 
Mt cvf a proposition: We can assort nothing of it. (12) We 
Id ibdieed such propositions as, The good alone are ha^ppy, but 
:''18 obvious that the good is in this proposition an abbreriated 
yvanoii for good men^ good persons^ or good people. Either 
vta, or persons^ or some noun of similsr meaning, ig manifest' 
q^ed. (13) To assert of what we understand by the term 
lodj considered alone, that it is happy, would be absurd. (14) 
Fhen considered as a mere word without reference to its mean- 
ly we can employ it as the subject of such propositiona as the 

iniiiiff coroponnd tenBeg, as already described, and in performing the part 
rpreoicates in contracted accessory propositions to be described nereaiter, 
lij^^iflfer nothing in their functions from descriptire adjectives. The 
ilrarence between them and common descriptive adjectives is in meaning. 
!h« adjectives express qucdities inherent in objects, the participles express 
ifuMM attribatively of which the. noun they modify represents either the 
^•Bt or the recipient or passive object. The participles of that very 
leeollar (peculiar as to significance) verb to he may pernaps be r^arded 
M fiftming an exception. See more on. participles, Struct.. of Lang., p. 
SBa^note. 

fBy Wliy ti tbe^name deserlirtlre friven to this dasi of wordar? 

^ Jsk wiMti «« the desoriptire adjeeCirw like^ and in whit ttfnUlcv, i&>i^XM^,TA\sfi&'l <^^^ 
iSkutnte this by an example. (11) What ferther fa said of the wajwSttVft good t V)»> '^TtaX 
rnidtn mfennce to tAe good in anch an aasertion as 27i« flfood alone are Ivoypp-yl ^^ 
ta wc assert tmy thing of good alone In its proper sense ? (14) Tlc\»eo.\. \3ae xcxasjife^ ^»^^^- 
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(IT) Lot irciho«dd Ve vbi 
ftelcttBor to AefKl.tktf ^ 
mofmwmdmwmmajttlticw. (18) 



(SI) TWe ■««■ ad5«eliTclj «m4 k gta ci a llT «Hipl 

aftcd nMBner, nme mofficadoa vU^ boom aad 

plojed to effect. (23) If it ikoQid be dodbtfol, in 

diovld M J of a ecftam noffictttion, titat it wmwU of a wnm «i^4 
«a p/ py a j^ or tiiat the woid wUkii fonis tkk modifiratJon ii a wl 
dombU anur or dbvUt /■■ch'ea, miMtiuiea noa, aoauiimca ad^ectif^ J 
a Blatter of Hiian importasse^ uee tike two kiada of modifieatioa, liiii 
and eapceiaDy in euA doobtfol i ii ilum, ar« almoet; if x^" 



gdOcr, eqnxTaleat. (24) Tboae vorda whidi are both nonna aad V 

;aato|n| 



tireik gcncrall J occur so freqneatlj in the adgectire 
an doobt ai to tile co«ne to be panned ia regard to tibem. Tbejflf 
Tcrj Bmneroas in ovr language (25) Tbe at^eetrrea cxpreBsiTe cf 9 
are tcJ often used aa wmaa^ though we bare afaotraet noona IbnDeli 
tbcm. (26) Ibiia wetaj, Gnm it plmdmf in iki ti^ ^ Btd if dM 



fimoeetotfvwlaiidafinilva^jeethres eoiBidaed asmci^^vatds. Uepeit csBinste 
Whflftisiiidor tiieawrtSaBsm tfaeexamplaB? (If) ir^iat 
wMi tp —at my thing ilKwt ftc qyaffiy f i 'm i u a Ld by ^sod? 

[(17) WkattwoporpoMsdocs the 8BDew<acdsoQ)j^^2ftWrf«^ C^S> TBii 
ample. (If) Hovdo wedirtiBfiiiBbtkeMNmlh)mt^|^^L^T«\n ^ 

iHguIiiiTnirton raiflr niidn T (M) WhM dfattnction^^*^^ tooc« dUBeolL %» ■* 
Btpggt thg ■alweaaiy of what fa Mid In lefcrenee to ^>^ ,^iui ttSqcakT^ cn^liV 
What xcBMik tomade in fcAnoee to doobtfU cmq^^ ^^ !!!crVniat ^ «-iA. la «i 



vor^wtaSdiveaMd both MBimns» and Mft43eeU-"^« ^ 
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Ir 4cc. ; though we hare the nouns greennesa, redneu, Ac We suppose 
^Vmld say, in such cases^ that the Acf/ective i$ ntbstantively employed^ 
KT than that the same word is both nonn and adjective. 
^) The learner will most readily acquire a knowledge of the descrip- 
kdjeetiyes, by directing his attention to the dlGferent classes of qualities 
^perties which &11 within human knowledge. The classification here 
■cisely the same as in respect to the abstract nouns. {See § 10.) 
tS) The first great division of qualities, attributes, or properties, is 
t^^ose which we ascertain by our external senses, and those which we 
"tain by the help of an intellectual process. The first we may call 
prial qualities, the second mental or immaterial qualities. (29) Of the 

a aabdivision may be formed in reference to the particular external 
Khy which we discover theoL (80) Thus, (A) w^have adjectives ex- 
iiy« of qualities which we discover by sight ; in other words^ expres- 

of the different colors — tohite, red, green, blue, &e, (B) Acyectives 
Qisive of qualities ascertained by the sense of hearing, or expressive of 
werent properties of sound — lottd, shrill, hoarte, Ac (C) Adjectives 
pisive of qualities ascertained by the sense of touch ; as, rongh, smooth, 
fmaUi, hard, soft, <bc. (D) Adjectives expressive of qualities ascertained 
aj^ sense of smell ; as^ fragrant, fetid, <bo. (E) Adjectives expressive 
lOalities ascertained by the sense of taste; as, sweet, sour, bitter, Ac 
^ properties, as those of extension — long, broad, thick, high, Ac— are 
#P0 ascertained by the aid of two senses. 

81) The second great division of adjectives includes those which express 
Up qualities of the human mind, and what we know of the attributes 
og^er spiritual natures — ^the feelings, instincts, <bc., of the lower 
1^ (32) As a sample of such adjectives, we may give the following : 
fgcus, vicious, mild, stem, gentle, f reward, proud, humble, compassionate, 
Kgood, bad, wild, tame, wise, foolish, <&c., Ac 

JIB) It may be here observed, that a large proportion of our abstract 
^are derived from adjectives, and manifestly of later formation, since 
■k^jective is often plainly the original or primary word (34) By the 
Lvlon of the termination ness to a large portion of the adjectives, above 
ttierated, we form the corresponding abstract noim. For example— 

iQf) How may the ^earner most readily aoqaire a knowledge of the descripttre a4}ec- 

tt^ What diyiri<ni la proposed ot these a^ectiyee founded <m the natore of the qualities 

MMf express ? (29) What sahdivision is proposed of the first clasa— the class which 

iMlaB material qnaUtlos ? (80) Enumerate these snbdiviaions giving examples of each. 

It) What does the second great class of a^ectiree inclade ? (82) Give a sample of this 

»ora4}eetives. 

Rp What is said in referenoe to the fbnnation of many ot \^« t!\M\x^^V. Tk»Qa&&^ ^^^ 
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from white is fonned whUenesi; from loud, louebiessj from Mmtifitk, 
nets; from tweetj tweetness; ifec. (85) From some, noims are. fanned. Ift 
Other wffixw ; as, from iof««, wUdom ; from long^ lettfftkj friun /ngi^ 
fragrance; <Src. (86) In all these, it is evident that the a^jeotive iiAi 
primary word, and the abstract noun the derivatiye. ^87) Tim ■I'yiiiim 
appear, therefore, at least in all the instances enamasatad, and in dlJi^ 
cases, to be an older part of the language than the eorraapondiiig 
nouns. (88) On the other hand, some adjectives are formadifr^m 
nouns ; as, from virtue comes virtuous, &e. ; and many a^jectivei tm 
formed from concrete nouns; as, from goU, golden; VKtodf .wopde»;Jt^^ 
focluh, and from this again the abstract /<9o/wAne«. 

Exercises L, IL, III., <Iec — ^Find a given number of adjectiv«a 
of qualities or properties ascertainable by the several senses^ a 
under each sense ii#order ; the same also in regard to the acyectivM m 
pressive of spirltaal, mental, and animal qualities; placing after each it 
jective an appropriate noun. 

^66. (1) Uses of Descriptive Adjbcitves«— ^De0oriplh|| 
adjectives are used for two purposes, Ist, to complete noiiii8,tfl 
to complete verbs. . ^ 

Ist. The Descriptive Adjective used to oohpubte Noub&: 
— The learner has already acquired some knowledge of IheM 
of the descriptive adjective from the preceding remarks, vJt 
from the examples introduced, and the exercises which have hee|. 
prescribed. (2) We call this the attrihufive use of the adjeotii^' 
since it expresses some attribute or property represented as n- 
herent in the object denoted by the noun to whioh it is attadni 

(3) The adjective and noun together express not two -objeotS) W 
a single object, qualified in the way expressed by the adjefsl2f& 

(4) The adjective may be regarded as constituting an essentnl 
part of the whole name of the object which we contemplate. (Q 



What termination is often added to adjectives for this purpose ? Give examples. (89) tHv« 
examples of abstract nonns formed from adjectives by tbo addition of ottier anffigwi 4^ 
Wliat is evident in regard to the adjectives in all these examples ? (37) Wliich in tbeM tH' 
stances is the oldest part of the langnagc — the adjectives or the abstract nonna (8S) Alt 
adjectives ev«r formed from abstract nouns ? £lxamplcs. Are any jTormed fh>m eomneto 
nouns ? ExumpU'S.] 

§ 66. (1) Mention tliu two great purposes fur which descriptive adjectives are used. (S) 
What do we call the first use ? and state the reason. (8) What do the adjective and dHA 
toffeOwr express ? (4) IIow may the adjective be rogardeJ ? (5) Illustrate by an exampk- 
(6) Repeat wlmt is said about de8cripti\e a'iiecV\\'ca\ieVc\\^ actiouuXftii cotvorete worda 



bflt] i»aoEiP3ens jki)j8€OTJc HQSivaaAMc^ lU^ 

10 awne «ef ^dbai linieDd to indiorte jurihe ^imrd hone, (6)i 
Saoeej id o iep i y d ye adjeotiveB sre aeocmnted cmiereie words, as 
fomifng «({^ or ctShmng to a reld substance, in opposition to 
le abtitrtict vixnmSj ^\n.<Ai denote qualities or properties aJh 
Wa^ML or ooBisidered sepacatel j frcMu iha aubstances and otb^r 
ipymtkM wiik vhioh J^hey oo-ezist 

(7) We eall this form of «iodifieaiion Tas PBBoiiXFim Ad> 
iNnvB MeiHPiG«TfON f)F Nouns. 

■{$} 13ie mran modified or complatfid by a dtpodptive adjeotive mayibe 
ilhar the finbjeot noiiD of a proposltioB or a •noon QBed.foe the porpoae of 
■DJBfieation. (9) If it be the wl^tet noun, the^Ma^HJion is made, not of 
lAat the noon alone denotes, but of what the noun and a^jeetive .te> 
pQier denote. (10) If it be a nonn employed for modificatum, the mean- 
|g ulthe prineipal word is not modified by what the noun alone denotes^ 
Btf.by what the noun and acyectiye together denote. (11) For example^ 
irgfied eoMeUnce is an inestimable treasnire. It is not of eonscienee that the 
pertion in this proposition is made, but of a good conseienoe. And it is 
wi hj treasure, but by iiiestimable treasure, that the yerb is is completed, 
g. (IS^ The usual place of the descriptive adjectiyein English is imme- 
lately before the noun which it completes. (13) When the adjective 
bttif is attended by a noun and preposition modification, or by an infini- 
h% modification, it is generally placed after the noun to .avoid eon£asbn» 
tloB we flay^ A man desirous -of .glory. We 4»uldinot withooi gvuMt awk* 
lMiJ»Hin and ^Kofasion^ aay, A desimus of ^lory-mam. 17e say, A man 
MeM^ofidsokood, not An addicted tofeUsehood man, 
. {tiff Often more than one adjective is employed to complete the some 
(liS) Sometimes two or more adjectives are applied independtnUy ai 
other to. theisame word, each giving it a separate modification. Ad- 
applied are usually connected by ooojunctions. For ezampH 
A'WiBB and ooQD nder ought to be respected Here vnse and good, indepen-* 



-.T- 



(0 'Wliat do we call iho form of modifioatioii wadt hf applying a dsserijpttve A^aetiva. to 
■■naf 

[(8) What remaik is made in reference to the nonn thns modified ? (9) To what does 
ftt aiHrtioa apply when the sat^|ect nonn is modified by «o Adjective f (10) What is «dd 
if* Bodifying nonn accompanied by an adjective ? (11) lUaatrate by. an example.] 

Of) What place does the descriptive a^ectlvo nsoally occnpy in the arrangement of a 
PV^attloaf (16) What exception to tho nsoal arrangement? Give examples and iUa3« 



RIO On eereral aHfJecUroB he need to complete the same nonn^ 0^"^ Tlo^ «s^ Vh^ « 
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denily of eaeh other, modify the noun nUer. This speeitf of eom p cund 
modification we shall notiee hereafter, when we have first oonsiderttd tttr 
fimctioDs performed by the class of words called oonJQnetioii& (16) M 
there is another case of the application of two adjectives in modifying tbi 
same nonn, which may be considered here ; viz., when one of the nidjfitr 
tives modifies the noon as already completed by the other a^jectiTa 
(17) For example, A pretty wooden howl; here wooden is the more intimati \ 
modification of the word bowl^ and the adjective pretty does not modify 
hwd separately, but the words wooden bowl. (18) Pretty may be called lii 
more remote modification. We may add that the determinatiye a is a ilill 
more remote modification applied to the noun as modified by the two de- 
scriptive adjectives. (19) The more intimate complement is placed neamt 
in the order of arrangement to the principal word, the most reiMi 
&rthe8t from it; or, in other words, each modifying word preeedet that pnC 
of the phrate which it modifies. This may be exhibited to the eye in wA 
ing, thus : a [pretty (wooden bowl)] ; or, in analysis^ thus : [(^wl nimi 
by wooden des, a,) mad by pretty dee, a] mod by a det a. ; to be read tlii^ 
the noun bowl is modified by the descriptive adjective wooden, wooden 6oMf lif 
the descriptive adjective pretty^ and pretty wooden bowl by the determinatbi 
adjective a,{a) (20) Two descriptive adjectives are not very often employvl 
in this way, but determinatives^ as we shall find, are very firequeiil(t 
applied to nouns affected by a descriptive adjective, so as to modify if 



(a) When we express the analysis of a passage in writing, it will be Bk 
ceasaiy, in order to secure perspicuity, to follow invariably the same ordtf 
of arrangement The arrangement which we recommend is, to plaoe iMP 
ever applies to the single principal word immediately after it» and whsitf 
modification applies to any combination of words, let these words be i» 
eluded within parenthetic marks, as above, or under a vineulwn, and 1«( 
what applies to such combination be written immediately after the eloN 
of the parenthesis or termination of the vinculum. Whatever thus imme*' 
diately follows parenthetic marks is to be considered as applied to the c» 
prcBsion which they include. Thus, in the above example, the words^ wtaSt. ^ 
fied by pretty des, a,, apply to the combination (Bcvd, n. md. by woodei ^ 
des, a,); and the words mod by a det a. apply to the whole combination 
[ (Bowl, n, md by wooden, des, a.) md by pretty des. o.^ By means of th« 
parenthetic marks thus employed, and the abbreviations adopted to ex- 
press the several forms of modification, a satisfactory analysis can be writ> 
ten with considerable brevity and perspicuity. 



more ai^Activcs sometimes applied to the same word ? How asnally connected ? Dlaatato 
by an example. (16) Mention another case of the application of two a^jectivee to the WM 
word. (17) ninstrate by an example. (18) What is said of the modification pretty in 0>* 
example ? (19) What is said of the order of arrangement of such complements, ac modifl* 
cations ? (20) What remark is made aboat the use of two a^ectlTes in this way ? (21) Be* 

t 
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onitad adJAetive and nonn. (21) Nonns modified by a noun ad- 
employed ezpresaiye of the material of which an object is made, 
me consider them in this use, adjectives expressing the material, 
, together with their more intimate complement, modified by an 
id adjectiye. For ezample. An [expensive {(/old vfatch,)'] A heaiuti- 
)iU sUUue. An elegant silver lampf <fec (22) Many examples might 
I in which the more intimcUe modiJiecUion is an adjective express- 
ionntry in which an article is produced or manufactured. A tu- 
neh eloek ; a valuable Englith watch ; A beautiful TurkUh carpet ; 
ml Etruscan vase, Ac (23) The following are examples of a dif- 
ass: A rich gilded ceiling; The beautiful blue shy. 
The learner should remark that the practice of suppressing the 
ion between adjectives which are really intended as distinct modi- 
of . a noun is common, especially with the poets. For example, 
blue sea. Thb does not mean the blue sea which is deep^ but the 
1 is both blue and deep. ** The deep uhehuded sky" meaning the 
h is both deep and unclouded. 

Fbere is another construction, often employed by the poets, which 
distinguished from those mentioned above. This is the use of an 
) adverbially to modify another adjective. (26) This poetic use may 
lated by the following example : '* The deep-rooted mountains" 
re the -word deep (generally employed as a descriptive adjective) 
neither mountains taken separately nor the combined words 
mntains. It is not implied by the expression that the mountains 
, nor that the rooted mountains are deep, but that the mountains 
•rooted, equivalent to deeply rooted. Consequently, deep performs 
(ion of modifying an adjective— a function usually ascribed exciu- 
* adverbs. 

We may also remark, that descriptive adjectives have, in many 
eome so united with nouns as to form with them one word. Such 
lay be treated in analysis as nouns, or compound nouns. We have 
I in smaller aft, blackberry j blackbird, white{ead, whitewash, Ac 
The functions of participles are the same as those of descriptive 



Is said about nouns modified by a noun aoUectiyely empl<7ed? lUnstrate hj an. 

(22) Of what might numerous examples be given? (28) Give examples in ^hich 
Intimate modification is not expressive of country. 
liat fiust is the learner warned to remark ? Illustrate bj examples, 
ention another distinct purpose for which adjectives are used by the poe1& (26) 
Ids poetic use fully by an example. 

iato what ii said of compound words formed of an adjective and a noun modified 
oslrate by examplea 
liat is said of the ftmctions of participles, or verbal adjectives ?] 
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ftdjeetirct. We taljoin a few emnplei for analjiii. We mtA, m mi 
tbe wordi whieh the learner shonld now be able to tauipn. 

ExKBomx I.— TFUf Ma» jito^ iy ih» md satpmiaut cf fioU. Mfly 
seldom 6«0om« «M0i/ mai. The w fctfa rote wm flie w aW aw ef th>to»^f 
Jorl:. The tvi roM wma the cmMmi </ the koum 9f ZamiBrtor. 
"Ow 4^|fifi^ frimd» come n^wfu fike a eknid 
7b damp «iir 'ftr ui ii / w e ation,* 

"New mens 1^^ rMy jAjm in the imftirii ellM* 
AiKMmeimg, mmed the mHA uttib erimi pmH," 

Exnusns IL, HL, ice. — ^A giren rnimbw of pvopositieiii 
examples of deseriptiTe adjeotiTesL 

g 67. (I) We have already had oeeaskm to notioe inaidmidlfM 
jeetires are fpequeiitly employed ivAifanlfMly ; we must hereliriigVBr 
faet more directly under the eonsidemtioa of the learner. (8) Hm )t^^^ 
elass of adjectives swbstantively employed, are those with wlaehtiii 
men, or persons, A&, is implied. (8) Such are the Hdk, ike peer, fl* 
the learned, the rude, the vmlgar, the nMe, the good, the mrtuoiu, At 
the put, the pioue, Ac, dec, equivalent to rich men, poor men, Ae. (4) 
other noun is suppressed with such words ezeept men or ptrmUt 
henee^ by conventional usage, they serve the double function ol 
objects, and, at the same time, qualifying them, or, in other woid% 
signify objects with an aecompanying and distinguishing propeiif< 
In such cases the property or ^wUi/ieiUion, is that which is most i 
— ^that whieh is intended to be expressed with emphasisL (6) Saeh 
are all concrete, they are used to denote eubetancei, not abstrtot 
ties, (a) 

(a) See more on this dsss of adjectives employed subatantivelyi 'v^ 
Gram. Struct Eng. Lang., p. 264, note. 

We must not omit to remark here, that numerous instanees of d^ 
tives used substantively, a eingular noun being suppreeeed, may be fow' 
the authorised version of the Scriptures. Take the following as extff'f 
"So the poor hath hope." "The vneked borroweth and payeth noti^ ' 
but the righteous eheweth mercy, and giveth,^ (be Here the singnlir 
man, is obviously to be supplied. This employment of descriptire i 
tives to represent singular, as well as plural, concrete nouns is rtrejyi 
ever, to be found in modem writers. 



S 67. [(1) To what fact is the attention of the learner here called T (9) Whit 
the hirgeet claas of a4}ectiye8 employed aabstantiyely ? (8) Mention a nrnnber ef < 
(4) What nonn is always suppressed after a(\jeotiyes thus employed? And whifti 
ftinotion do theee a4]Mtt^M mfto ? (5) What is remarked of the qnallfloatton fifi' 
tiie aHQeotXye in such contracted forms of exu^raasloat {^\ To whieh <daas ef ■sani'*^] 
tenoBhe^ngi 
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(7) n&ere is another class ef adjectives substantiTely employed, which, 
ilike those already mentioned, are singular nouns. They are also en* 
led to be classed as abstract nouns, since they do not denote tubttanees, 
it properties or attributes contemplated separately firom the objects or sub- 
luces with which they co-exist. (8) We subjoin examples : Ths tiMime^ 
9 beautiful^ the infirUie, the finite, the ridiculous, the pathetic, the vast, the 
ofound, Ac (9) These are generally philosophical terms. 

(10) It will be observed that with these, as with the class already con- 
iered, the determinative thb is invariably employed. This is essential 

the employment of all adjectives in either of these ways in English. 

(11) Should the same adjective happen to be used in both the^e ways, 
a concrete plural noun, and as an abstract singular noun, it would cre- 

e ambiguity. (12) The adjective beautiful, is very commonly used in 
« latter way, and sometimes, we think, the beautiful is used in the first 
mj to mean persons possessed of beauty. This use of the word is rare, 
id it seldom happens that any of the adjectives used as abstract singular 
»uns are the same which are used as eonerete plurals, 

(18) In analysis the concretes may be treated as adjectives, the learner 
ipplying the suppressed noun ; or, more briefly, they may be classed as 
i^tives substantively used — concrete plurals. (14) The abstracte must 
» treated as adjectives used as abstract nouns, since, in their case, there is 
«]ly no original suppression of a noun. They are adjectives employed to 
tpress a new abstract conception, which had no previous name. It would 
anerally prove a vain search to attempt to find a suppressed noun. 

(15) Both these forms of expression are often employed both as subject 
ouns of propositions, and to perform some of the modifying fonctions. 

We subjoin a few examples for analysis. 

ExxBGiSE L — To despise the poor becomes not the rich. The proud are 
ated by their feUotMnen. The vain are despised by the vfise. ** He taketh 
%e viae in their own craftiness; the counsel of the froioard is carried head- 
mg." The simple are the prey of the crafty. "The prudent are crowned 
4ih knowledge.** "The light of the righteous rejoiceth; the lamp of the 
fieked shall be put out.** There is but a single step from the sublime to the 



(7) In what two respects does another class of adjectives snbetantlTely employed differ 
mn those Just considered ? (8) Give examples. (9) Bepeat the remark under Na 9. 

(10) In what are adjectives tboa employed liice the last dass ? What is essential to a^jec- 
lyea employed in both ways ? 

(11) What would happen were the same adjective employed in both ways? (12) Name 
m a4Jeettve perhaps used both ways. 

(18) How may the concrete class of these words be treated in analysis ? (U) How most 
he abstracts be treated? and assign the reasons. 
(IS) How ere both ktada of words employed?! 



8 
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ridicuhuM. The finite cannot comprehend the infinite, *' 7b liiie mUtiiie ji bguDe 
building, greatness of dimeneione teems requirite." ''Hie ideMof^tJ^ hksni< 
lime and the beautiful stand on foundations bo differeni^ Acl . Llu \ 

EzsBoiSBB IL, IIL, <bc — ^Form propositions haying their BalgeebeB»r i- 
pleted by descriptive adjectives. lY., Y, d^c Form propositiom Ittvii^ P^ ^ 
objective or other modifications, consisting of nonns completed by deaaiitiil tP^^ 
adjectives. liECTT 

^ 68. 2d. We now proceed to consider tHe second geufll P^^ 
function of descriptive adjectives, namely, that of eomplfliii([ P^*^ 
verbs. (1) We may call this the predicative use of the •^.L !^ 
tive.(a) (2) This function of the descriptive adjective, istff' 
actly similar to that of the noun complementcury of the ml, ' 
(3) Like the nxmn contjplementary, the adjective is attaoMwF'^ 
neuter and to active and to passive verbs. (4) If the letntjl 
bears in mind what has been said of the nonn complementaif ff 1 
the neuter and active verbs, it will assist him much in 0(Hn{iV . ^ 
bonding what we shall say in reference to adjectives employed flr 
complete verbs; that is, to complete the part of ihe predicaUfSfX'^ 
pressed in the verbs. (5) For it will be remembered that, tttt r 
the case of all other complements of verbs, it is not the veficiiL 
an assertive word, but the verh as expressing (what it alwqi K 
does) the leading part of the predicate which is affected \j| It 
the complement. (6) In other words, it is not the copula, W i] 
the predicate, which in all cases is affected by modijicai^ 
(7) Hence, as we have before said, verbal nouns and verbal ii> 
jectives take the same complements or modifications as the vat 
or assertive word itself. 

(8) To mark the close* analogy between the descriptive adftit 
tive, used to complete the predicate, and the noun employed ftr 

{a) See Structure of Language, pp. 266-Y, note. 



§ 68. (1) What maj the second fanction of adjectives be called? (2) To whit to tti 
ftinctlon of the descriptive adjective similar? (3) In what is it like the noun oom] 
tary ? (4) Bepeat the suggestion to the learner. (5) What is it in the verb that to 
by thto and by other oom^lementa t (6) Express the same thing in other word& (7) VM 
foUowe ftom this in reference to verbal uoxmft ati^ \et\)«.\ «j^«AtV^<^ \ 

(S) Repeat sabstantially the moUvea "wViVcilx \vv7«V\^uQacAi^\u^\iiO(v(y»Sa^%>\aa^ 
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une purpose, and at the same time to assist the memory of 
samer, by introducing as much simplicity and clearness as 
)le in classification and in nomenclature, we give names to 
adjective modifications of the verb, similar to those which 
ve to nouns used to complete yerbs. (9) We call them The 

JTIVE COMPLEMENTARY OP THE NEUTER VERB, ThE ADJEC- 
COMPLEMENTARY OF THE ACTIVE VERB, and ThE ADJECTIVE 
iEMENTARY OF THE PASSIVE VERB, {b) 
SE ADJECTIVE COMPLEMENTARY OF THE NEUTER VERB. 

This complement is most extensively employed with the verb 
. (11) We subjoin a few examples : The steward is faith- 
The hoy is industrious; The fields are green; The 
er is warm ; Vanity is contem,ptihle ; Pride is detestable ;- 
rtry is commendable, (12) We need not multiply exam- 
inee this is one of the most common forms of construction 
languages, (c) 

f All that 18 necessary to be said in analysis in reference to the ad- 
in a construction of this kind is, that the verb, for example in the 
ition The man t« ignorant^ is modified or completed by the comple- 
y adjective ignorant When the learner has become familiar with 
erms^ he may omit complementary^ and after having given the usual 
b of the subject noun and verb, simply add that the verb is com- 
>y the adjective — ^naming the adjective which occurs in the particu- 

EBCiSE I. n. <&c. — Supply a given number of written propositions 
with the verb to he in its several tenses^ accompanied in each 



We omit the term descriptive before the adjective, as in this case 
saarj ; though it will be remembered, that rarely any other than a 
•tive adjective is used in this way. 

For remarks on adjectives thus used with the verb to be, see Ex. 
Struct. Eng. Language, p. 268. 



les of modification. (9) What is the name by which we distinguish this kind of 

lions in reference to the classes of vci-bs to which thoy are applied? 

SVith what verb is the a4)ectiye complementary of neater verbs chiefly employed? 

B ozamples. (12) Why is it unnecessary for us to multiply examples ? 

iepoat the sabstance of the direction in reference to the analysis of thia 8!|;^\sft <^1 

Uon. 
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instanee by a complementary adjectire maWng a predicate, sndi as cm 
rationally be asserted of the anbject chosen. 

(14) The neuter verb beeonu is generally modified in the same numaeb 
It is always completed either by an adjectiye or by a noon, and nefor 
stands as the complete predicate, 

(15) Examples of Become, with an adjectiye complementary. Tht 
man becomes old; The boy has become impatieni; James toiU become learnei; 
That nation has become powerful ; John has become genero^is; Ac llie Ysb" 
grow is similarly modified, as, The field groas green; The bog grows large; A& 

Many other nenter verbs are completed in the same manner, though not 
so frequently as the verbs we have just noticed. (16) Amongst those tlni 
occasionally completed, we may enumerate the following : Jjook, seem, fid, 
taste, smell, blow, shine, remove, stand, continue, Ac Some of these woidl 
are used both as active and as neuter verbs. We have concern wiUi thsB 
here only in their neuter signification. We subjoin examples of aomeif 
these verbs» accompanied by a complementary adjective 

Examples fos Analysis. — Mary looks cold, William seem^ disappowitL 
Black feels rough, white feels smooth. Honey tastes sweet, Roses smdl frsr^ 
grant. The mnd blows soft. The moon shone bright. The work remmss 
unfinished Tite door stands open. The toeather continues stormy. We tsfct 
the following examples from D'Orsey. The first is altered from the ]mpe^ 
alive to the assertive form : — 

'Rq looks big. '^Bie turns pale." " Half the women would havefaUm 
sick." ** A miser grows rich by seeming poor ; an extravagant man ^fpiit 
poor by seeming rich** "Dappled horses turn white.** "They all shall MS 
old** " This horror will grow mild** 

" With what eyes could we 
Stand in his presence httmble,** Ac 

(17) After look and seem the infinitive to be might be supplied without 
injury to the sense, and some may choose to take this mode of analyaig 
the propositions in which these verbs occur, followed by an adjective; tif' 
ing, in such cases, that they are completed by the verb to be suppcemd^ 
and considering the adjective as complementary of the suppressed iifiii' 
tive. We have no objection to this course. We believe the infimtirt 
necessary to the full expression of the assertion. But when this is QOM 
understood, we consider it unnecessary on every occasion to supply thft 
omitted infinitive 



(14) What is said in reference to the verb beoome t (16) Give examples. 
(18) EBwaaentB some of the neuter -verba -w\Ac\i fiAxaU of the same kind of modiflcstfM' 
[(17) What is said in reference to the aQA\yf!&a ot \.\^e ^iovx&&<»^ Vq. ^\^<^>9siftx«AiaiMt 
endse^noocuri 



I 
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(18) This remark will not apply to most of the other rerbe eBvmeratecL 
Hie introduction of the infinitiye to be between the Tei'b and adjeotiye ia 
siadnuHible^ as it would mar the sense. 

(19) We mnst be careful to distingnish this species of modifieation from 
ihe adTerbial modification to be considered presently. The adjective in 
die ease before ns expresses an attribute pertaining to the mtbfect in connee- 
tion mth the predicate^ or together with the yerb ezpreeaes the e(mditi<m 
ai' the wuifject; tho adrerb expresses only the manner of ^e action of the 
t/vh, or some circumstance affecting the assertion in general, as of titne, 
Jtlaee, dtc Or, in other words, an attribute of the action asserted, not of 
ftfae subject itself of which it is asserted. A few examples will render this 
more clear: JohnfeeU ifform, and Johnfedt vaarmly. The wind hlowe *oft; 
^X%e wind blotot softly. A wind that is not toft may blow softit ; but none, 
«ioept a wind possessing the attribute expressed by soft^ can truly be said 
tot Uow aoFi. William looks proudf and WUliam looks proudly on the result 
of hie persevering efforts. That lady looks cold, and That lady looks coldly 
om the gentleman by her side. In all these cases^ the difference between the 
a4i«<^vo and adverb is plain enough, {d) 

ExxBQiBJE. — ^After the analysis of the above examples, the learner may 
eomstmct a g^ven number of propositions with the verbs enumerated above, 
eontaining examples of the adjective complementary appropriately employed 
with these verbs. 

^ 69. The Adjective Oomplbmbntary op the Active Verb. 
—We now pass on to consider the adjective complementary of 
ilie ACTIVE verb. 



(d) We may remark that active verbs sometimes seem to take an adjeo* 
live complementary, having reference like the adjective complementary of 
tiba neuter verb to the subject noun. Examples of what we mean may be 
fqpnd in such expressions as, John spends his time thoughtless of the pur- 
poses of existence. There are three ways in which thottghtless and its 
modifications might be here regarded; Ist, as a descriptive adjective, 
iM>difying John the subject noun ; 2d, as an adjective aaverbially used, 
expressing manner and modifying the predicate ; or, 3d, as an adjective 
eooo^lementary, expressing an attribute applicable to John in the mode of 
ipending his time. This last we think the true analysis. Gonstractions 
-eC this kind are seldom used. This is altogether unlike the adjective com- 
plementary of the active verb, which affects not the subject noun but the 
objeetive modification. 

(18) Will the remark in regard of tho verba look and seem apply to the other verba above 
samnerated ? Repeat the aubetance of the illnatration. 

(19) Repeat the anbataDce of the remarka in reference to the <M^sltl^i<lm.\M^:««fe'^«& 
'jeeOve eompJementsry modUiestion and an adverbial mod!kAieitt0&.'V 
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(1) This oomplement is very similar to the koun compliment' 
ary of the active verb. (2) The difference is this : when the nam 
complementary is used, we intimate that the passive object be* 
comes something substantive by the action expressed by the yerb; 
on the contrary, when the adjective complementary is used, ve 
intimate that the passive object becomes possessed of some pro- 
perty or attribute, through the action expressed by the verk 
(3) When allowance is made for this difference, nearly all that wb 
have said in reference to the noun complementary will apply to 
the adjective complementary of the active verb. 

(4) It will be observed that here the adjective does not, tt 
when employed with the neuter verb, express the condition of thi 
SUBJECT as affected by the action indicated by the yerb, but ^' 
condition of the passive object under the influence of the actiea' 
indicated by the active verb. (5) It expresses the comphmefd 
of the action which affects the passive object. For example, Vif- 
tue renders life happy. Here happy expresses the condition of 
life, as influenced by the action of virtus, or a property of whiflk 
life becomes possessed through the action asserted of virtue. - 
Happy thus completes renders, (6) The complete action asserted 
here of virtue is rendering happy, and this action has for its 
objective modification life — ^the word expressing that to which the. 
complete action, " rendering happy,^^ is in this assertion limiifi 
or directed, 

W-e submit a number of examples of the adjective complementary of thi 
active verb, in order that this construction may be more perfectly undean- 
stood. 

" We call the proud happy." Analtsib. After going through the analy- 
sis in the usual manner till we come to the modifications attached to t^ 
verb, we say the verb call is here modified by the complementary adjedtiet 



% 69. (1) To what other form of complement is the adjecthe oomplemeniary <^Ui» 9^ 
tive verb said to be similar? (2) What is the onlj difference between these two modtBea- 
tions ? (S) Will what has been said of the one apply tp the other ? 

(4) Ecpeat what is said of the distinction between the adjective nsed with the wkSm 
aad with the active verb. (6) What does the adjective nsed with the active verb ezpnaif 
lUastnte by an example. (6) Goixtliiuet!heV\!kQ&\x&\Xoii. 
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ht^rpy, and the predicate (thus completed) calling happy is further modi- 
&ed by the objective modification proud, which is an adjective tued «u6- 
tiaaUively. 

Rkmabk. — The learner may follow this model as regards the construc- 
don we are considering, giving the fall analysis of all the propositions 
which we are about to adduce as examples. 

"All nations shall call him blessed." "Make us glad.'' " Oppression 
maketh a wise man mad.** "Hope deferred makeih the heart sice." "ITum 
wwkest the earth soft vith showers," Men call the prosperous happy ; Oh, 
when wiU they learn to think the virtuous alone happt ? The true phUoso- 
pher accounts the good man happy. ** Leave the lily pale, and tinge the 
n4)let blue." This struck me dumb. 

(7) The usual place of the adjective complementary of the active verb is, 
iik« the noun complementary, after the objective modification, as in the ex- 
uoplea now given. (8) But it is sometimes placed between the verb and 
iiie objective modificaiion, especially when the objective is accompanied by 
modifications. (9) This will be seen in the following example. "The 
9ltreams whereof shall make glad the city of God" Here, because the noun 
"eiiy" is modified by the noun and preposition "of God,** which a regard 
to^ perspicuity forbids to be separated from it, the complementary adjective 
"fiad^ is more conveniently placed first (10) A complementary adjective 
is sometimes employed with the verb make, and the expression so formed 
employed absoltUely without the limitation of an objective modification, 
for example: "The hand of the diligent maketh rich." (11) The force 
ti the complementary adjective is perhaps better seen in this example. 
(19) It is manifestly here a complement of the verb, and not a mere 
nullification of the objective of the verb, as grammarians have very 
gwierally considered it, when in company with an objective. (13) We 
might multiply at pleasure examples of the use of complementary adjec- 
tifes with the verb make. Such as, "Make thee plenteous.** "Make thy 
wajy prosperous.** "Make themselves clean.** "God made man upright.** 
**MaJce manifest the counsel of the heart." Here the complementary adjec- 
tive oomes before the objective noun, because the objective "counsel** is 
aMompanied by the modifying words "of the heart.** 

(14) As in the case of the noun complementary of the active verb, so in 

(7) Whatis fhe qbiuiI plaee of the ad^eetUM complementary of the active verb in the 
■noigemeiit of a proposition ? (8) Where is it sometimes placed, and for what reason f 
^ mmtnte hj an example. (10) Repeat what is said in reflorenoe to a complementary ad- 
JNltve employed with the verb make ; and give examples. (11) Repeat the remark on this 
eami^. (12) What is the a(!Ueottve manifestly in sooh examples ? (18) Adduce mora 
eiMmples of the verb maiDe thus completed. 

(14) What word seems to be often implied ia. these ooia\x\i.c^XQnft^ 

8 
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the CAM of an adjeotiTe used after an aotiT« Yeirb, tlie infimitiTe to u 
seems often to be implied in the oonstniction. (16) Thna^ We ihiomfki km 
vnsK. We coruidered him prudent. They found him txoafabim, or loie- 
&ANT, or FOOLISH, or HONKBT, Ac. (16) Hiese ezpressionB may be considered, 
and may be treated in analysis, as abbreviated for We thought him 10 b 
wiMf &Q, And then the pronoun him with the verb to n^ haying isisf ftr 
its eompUm^entary odjeeHve, will be nown and infinUi/ee eoniraeted aeeeatorjit 
complementary of the verbs to think^ Ac (See ^ 97 : 14.) 

(17) As in the ease of the noun complementary of the aeHve fterb, tiuie 
acfjeetivee complementary of the active verb are retained when the pasavi 
form of expression is employed. (18) They may then be called atffeetkm 
complementary of the passive verb. (19) Thns^ The Athenian* called Ari^ 
tides JUST, becomes in the passive form, Aristides wu called juirr by Af 
Athenians, (20) The remarks made already in regard to the nem 
complementary employed with passive verbs, will apply, without miMh 
change, to the adjective thus employed. (See § 59.) (a) 

It will be proper to bring all these kindred forms of the mmn and ths 
adjective complementary together, that their dose similarity of character nuj 
be exhibited more clearly to the learner. The arrangement of these «>» 
plements, which we are abont to present, will also serve the purpose «C 
fixing them more strongly in the memory of the young grammarian. (SI) 
'We have, then, The noun complementary of the neuter verb, the mnm tmr 
plementary of the aotivb verb^ and the noun complementary of the VABsm 
verb. We have, in like manner, tfie adjective complementary of the NEum 
verb, the ae(jective complementary of the active verb, and the atfjecOve com^ 



(a) There is a manner of employing adjectives after verbs, en>eeid|jr 
prevalent in poetry, which perhaps has onginated in an ineeneibU extmf 
sion of the construction we are now considering ; and which we may call 
for the sake of distinction, the adjective adverbially employed. We have ex- 
amples in the following lines of Thompson : 

**'Tis done I dread Winter spreads his latest glooms^ 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquered Year." 

Here "tremendous** expresses the manner of Winter's reigning over the 
Year ; and this is the function of an adverb. 



(15) niostrate bf examples. (18) How maj the ezpressiinu given as examples be titfthid 
in analy^? 

(17) Wtiat happens when the paadve form of expreaaing aacb aaaertiona la uedf (19 
How may the adjective be called, when the pasBive form is used? (19) lUiiatnte bytf' 
amplea. (20) What remarks ^pply in this oaaef 

(21) Enamerate the variona species of the noun eompUmentary and of the a4 M ^** 
ctmplementary, and give an example ot eacli txonx \)kx^ Xakj^ 
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wiiifaayoftiw pabiys Mri. We eadiiint time vfmmetrieally in the foUoir- 
DBg table^ with an example of each form of oomplement annexed: 

JSrotmObmpiem0iUary. A^mMoe CbmptmnmUaty, 

2f&¥L V, The boy beoomes a man. The boy becomes manly. 

Act V. "Thon haet made thy servant king," " They made the king glad." 

Pass. V, "The Woid was made flesh,** "The simple is made toi8e,*Xb) 

We hare now finished what we hare to say at present of the desoriptiy e 
adjectives. We reserve what we have to say of the modifications which 
adjectives miidergo, whether effected by infleetion or by the use of other 
words, till we have considered the adverbs. 

^ 70. The DsTERiaNATivB Adjectives. — (1) We now pro- 
ceed to make some remarks on the determinative adjectives. (2) 
We commence by enumerating the principal words of this kind in 
OUT language, since they are not, like the descriptive adjectives, a 
very numerous class. We shall enumerate them in groups, men- 
tiemng the names which grammarians have commonly given to 
tliese groups. We mention 

Ist. (3) An, which becomes a before a consonantal sound, and 
ike. These two words have commonly been erected into a dis- 
tinct part cf speech by the grammarianS| and called the articles 
"-^-wn or a being styled the vndefiniie^ and the the definite ar^ 
UeU. 

2d. (4) The second group in our enumeration consists of the 
words called by the grammarians, the demcmstrative pronouns, 
viz., this and that with their plural forms these and those, and 
the words yon and yonder. 

3d. (5) We may count what the grammarians have called in- 
definite pronouns as a third group. Among these are enumerated 



{h) See more on tiiese ncun and a^eetive complementary modifications 
in our larger treatise, § 90. 



1 70. (1) What name do we give to tiie second dasa of a4)eoCiveB? (S) Are the a^ee- 
tlree of this elasa nameronaf 

(8) Enumerate the flrat group of theee adjectives «ad teU '?rbaX \ft «i&AL ^t ^«ai. V^ 
"Bnttwente group second, (S) Qroi^tbML 
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all J any, hotk,feWj many, much, no, none, other, another, several^ 
som^e, such, whole, and perhaps some other words. 

4th. (6) What are called distribntive pronouns may be giyen 
as a fourth group. These are each, every, either, iteiiher, 

5th. (7) The possessive pronouns form a fifth class. These 
are m^, thy, his, her, its, referrmg to a single person or thing, 
and OUT, your, their, to a plurality of persons or things. 

6tL (8) We enumerate as the sixth and last group the numer- 
als, both the cardinal numbers one, two, three, fowr, &c., and 
the ordinal numhers first, second, third, fourth, &c. (a) 

(9) When a noun is accompanied both by a descriptive adjee- 
tive and a determinative, the determinative is placed first, since it 
applies to the noun as described or mx>dified by the other adje^ 
tive, or in other words completes the phrase made up of the noon, 
and descriptive adjective together. Examples : A virtuous num 
is esteemed ; The good man is loved ; Tms upright ma/n is 
prosperous ; That innocent man was acquitted ; Evert vicioM 
mun is contemptible ; &o. Here the determinatives a, the, {his, 
that, every, affect not the noun man alone, but man as alreadj 
modified by the descriptive words virtuous, good, upright, &c 
Hence, according to the usual mode of arrangement already de- 
scribed, it is placed before all that it affects — before both the i^ 
scriptive adjective and the noun. 

Exercises I^ IL, III., <bc — ^Let the learner form for himself a giv^, 
number of propositions containing examples both of determinative and ^ 
scriptive adjectives. When a determinative affects a united descriptive adjec- 
tive and noun^ let this be indicated by inclosing all that the determinatiTe 
affects within parenthetic marks ; thus, A {spreading oak.) 

(10) In analysis it will be sufficient to say in reference tos 

(a) For more minute information in regard to some of these groups of 
determinatiyes, see Additional Observations on the determinatives and on 
the pronouns, Structure of Language, §§ 156 <Sc 158. 

(«) Group fourth. (7) Group fifth. (8) Group sixth. 

(9) Repeat the substance of what is said about the arrangement of the determlnatire and 
illastrate by examplea 

(10) In analyaia what is to be said \ii T«te!i«UQ« \a ^C)\«nfi&XAKL^^\ 
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determinative adjective, that the nonn which it affects is modi- 
fied by the determinative adjective, or simply by the detemti- 
native, repeating the particular determinative. 

(11) Words of this class do no not, like the descriptive adjectives^ express 
a quality or property inherent in the things represented by the nouns to 
which they are attached. They only assist in giving a determinaie meaning 
to the noun, or rather, in many cases, they merely indicate that the noun 
is employed determinately ; the determining influence arising from some 
other accompanying modification, or something implied in the matter — 
in the nature of the thought. (12) In other words, determinative adjectives 
indicate the manner in which the mind of the speaker views an object, 
and intends to present it^ not any property or attribute inherent in the 
object itsell 

(18) It follows from the fact that the determinatiyes do not express 
properties which pertain to objects, that they are not employed in com- 
pleting the predicate — ^that is, as adjectives complementary of verbs — except 
when a noun suppressed by ellipsis is manifestly implied in them, on 
which the mind rests as the real complementary word. (14) For example, 
We cannot say that any thing is^ or becomeSj or grows, or f eels, <&c., a or the, 
or any, all, every, some, or even this or that, without something beyond im- 
jiiied, on which the mind rests, as the real complement of the predicate.(6) 



{b) See Ex. Gram. Struct Eng. Lang. p. 281, note. 

[(11) Bepeat the sabetance of what Ib said in reference to the distinction between de- 
m^ye and determinatiye adjectives. (12) What do detenninatiyea indicate? 

(18) Are determinatiTeB employed in oompieting the predicate ? (U) Illostrate hj ez- 
Nnplea] 
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ftdjeetirct. We tabjoin a few examples for analysia. We mirl^ t 
the wordi which the learner should now be able to analyse. 

ExKaoDB h^^Wue mm profit by ihe 9ad experienee of fooU, 1 
seldom beeome uteful men. The wkUe ro9e «Mf the emblem of the \ 
Torh The red rote wma the emblem of the houee of Zaneaeier, 
"Owt 4iying fiiemeb come oWue like a elond 
To damp «ar broinlete oirdorC* 

** New mtfTN^ her roay elepg in the eaeiem dime 
ASvanemff, earned the earth with orient peafU* 

EzrauaasB IL, HL, ice. — ^A giTen number of propositions eoi 
examples oi deseriptiTe adjeotiTesi 

§ 67. (I) We ba^e already had oocasion to notice ineidentaUf 
jeetires are fpeqnently employed iubstantivdy ; we mast here bi 
fact more directly under the consideration of the learner. (2) The 
dass of adjectives substantively employed, are those with which t 
men, or persons, A&, is implied. (8) Such are the ncA, the poor, 
the learned, the rude^ the vedgar, the noble, the good, the virtnoue, (hi 
the juet, the pio%u, A&, Ac, equivalent to rieh men, poor men, Ac 
other noun is suppressed with such words except men or perm 
hence^ by conventional usage, they serve the double function of < 
objects, and, at the same time, qualifying them, or, in other wor 
signify objects with an aecompanying and distinguishing propei 
In such cases the property or ^wUification, is that which is most in 
— that which is intended to be expressed with emphasis. (6) Su« 
are all concrete, they are used to denote eub^timeee, not abstract 
ties, (a) 

(a) See more on this class of adjectives employed substantivel 
Gram. Struct Eng. Lang., p. 264, note. 

We must not omit to remark here, that numerous instances < 
tives used substantively, a einffular nown being suppressed, may be 
the authorised version of the Scriptures. Take tne following as e3 
" So the poor hath hope." " The wicked borroweth and payeth nc 
but the righteous shetoeth mercy, and giveth,'* Ac. Here the singu 
man, is obviously to be supplied. This employment of descripti 
tives to represent singular, as well as pliiral, concrete nouns is i 
ever, to be found in modern writers. 



S 67. [(1) To what fact is the attention of the learner here called? (3) Wha 
the largest class of a4}ectives employed substantively ? (8) Mention a number ol 
(4) What noon is always suppressed after a(\}eotiye8 thus employed ? And w 
ftinction do these a4j«ctives servo ? (6) What is remarked of the qualification es 
tbe adjective in such contracted forma of expression ? (6) To which daas of uos 
terms belong f 
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(7) Tkore is another class ef a^iectives substantively employed, which, 
inlflce those already mentioned, are tingtdar nouns. They are also en- 
tiled to be classed as abstract nouns, since they do not denote 9ub»tance9, 
nt properties or attributes contemplated separately firom the objects or sub- 
tances with which they co-exist. (8) We subjoin examples : The sublime, 
he beauiiftU, the infinite^ the finite, the ridieutcus, the pathetie, the vast, the 
vro/aund, Ac (9) These are generally philosophical terms. 

(10) It will be observed that with these, as with the class already con- 
ddered, the determinative the is invariably employed. This is essential 
n the employment ef all adjectives in either of these ways in English. 

(11) Should the same adjective happen to be used in both these ways, 
16 a concrete plural noun, and as an abstract singular noun, it would cre- 
Kte ambiguity. (12) The adjective beautiful, is very commonly used in 
the latter way, and sometimes, we think, the beautiful is used in the first 
way to mean persons possessed of beauty. This use of the word is rare, 
pad it seldom happens that any of the adjectives used as abstract singular 
Doniis are the same which are used as concrete plurals. 

(13) In analysis the concretes may be treated as adjectives, the learner 
■applying the suppressed noun ; or, more briefly, they may be classed as 
B^^eetives substantively used — concrete plurals. (14) The abstracts must 
be treated as adjectives used as abstract nouns, since, in their case, there is 
irsally no original suppression of a noun. They are adjectives employed to 
cquress a new abstract conception, which had no previous name. It would 
generally prove a vain search to attempt to find a suppressed noun. 

(15) Both these forms of expression are often employed both as subject 
'ttouns of propositions, and to perform some of the modifying functions. 

We subjoin a few examples for analysis. 

ExKRGiSB L — To despise the poor becomes not the rich. The proud are 
haUd by their felUnMnen, The vain are despised by the wise. **He taketh 
Jhe vise in their own craftiness ; the counsel of the frofoard is carried head- 
lang." The simple are the prey of the crafty. "The prudent are crowned 
with knowledge." "The light of the rightepus rejoiceth; the lamp of the 
^ m kied shall be put cut.** There is but a single step from, the sublime to the 



(7) In what two respects does another class of a^Jectivee snbstantiyely employed differ 
ftom those Just considered ? (8) Give examples. (9) Bepeat the remark under Na 9. 

(10) In what are adjectiyes tbns emi^oyed like the hist dass ? What is essential to a^Jec- 
ttres employed in both ways ? 

01) What woald happen were the same ad|]ectlye employed in both ways? (12) Name 
■I a^Jeetiye perhaps nsed both ways. 

(18) How may the concrete class of these words be treated in analysis ? (14) How must 
Ihe abstrsets be treated? and assign the reasons. 

(16) How sio both kinds of wotrds employed?] 
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riiimdam, TheJhUiteatmoi€ompn km dQif^ h^MU, "SbtlieMN 
bmkHmg, greaimMi 9f UmauMM mmu requuite.* ^Tlie Uetu of fl 

Biwn i im IL, HL, Ae, — Forai pfopositioiis lumog fheir ralJMl 
pkted- hf deeeriptiTe m^wAiym, TV., Y, A& Form proporitUw ! 
d^/ifi0tffwor<HJieriiiodiiiflitioiu^oo^ liydaM 

4 68. 2d. We nonir pfooeed to ocHuddar the aecoiid gi 
fopoiion of deacriptiye acy^etiyes, luunely, tbftt of oqbi| 
Terba (1) We may eall this the predicafwe %ue of the 
tiTe.(a) (2) Tlus fanotion of the deacriptiye adjeotiye, 
aotij sunilar to that of the noun eom^pUmentary of die 
(3) Like the noun eompUmsntaryf the a^jeotire is attael 
neater and to active and to pasnye yeriw. (4) If the h 
bears in mind what has been said of the noon complemenii 
the neuter and active verbs, it will assist him much in eo 
bending iiAat we shall say in reference to adjectives empkr 
ocnnplete verbs; that iiEi, to complete the part of ^predua 
pressed in the verbs. (5) For it will be remembered thai) 
the case of all other complements of verbs, it is not the m 
an assertive wordf bat the ver^ as ea^essing (what it i 
does) the leading part of the predicate whidi is afied 
the complement. (6) In other words, it is not the coptd 
the predicate^ which in all cases is affected by modifie 
(7) Hence, as we have before said, verbal noons and verb 
jectives take the same complements or modifications as tb 
or assertive word itsel£ 

(8) To mark the close* analogy between the descriptive 
five, osed to complete the predicate, and the noun emploj 



(a) See StmotuFe of Language, pp. 266-Y, note. 



$68. (1) What may the second ftmctton of a(!UectiTM be called? (2) To wbt 

ftinction of the descriptiye a4}ective (dmilar? (8) In what is it like the noun oon 

tary ? (4) Bepeat the suggestion to the learner. (5) What is it in the verb that ii 

by this and by other oomplementa t (6) Express the same thing in other wordk < 

tiMowBttom. this in reference to verbal noxma «a<\. vcx\>«\ tt94^^^^ ^ 

(S) Bepeat flnlwtantUIIy the moUveB 'wYAc\i\iKveVxi&xvQii<:AAL^x&\xvO(»Mi&^ 
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lie same purpose, and at the same time to assist the memory of 
lie learner, by introducing as much simplicity and clearness as 
londble in classification and in nomenclatitre, we give names to 
liese adjective modifications of the verb, similar to those which 
re gave to nouns used to complete verbs. (9) We call them The 

kDJBCTIVE COMPLEMENTABY OP THE NEUTEB VEBB, ThE ADJEC- 
^fE COMPLEMENT ABT OF THE ACTIVE VEBB, and ThE ADJECTIVE 
iniPLBMBNTABT OF THE PASSIVE VEBB. {l) 

The ADJECTIVE COMPLEMENTABY OF THE NEUTEB VEBB. 

,^0) This complement is most extensively employed with the verb 
^. BE. (11) We subjoin a few examples : The steward is faith- 
W/ The hoy is industrious; The fields are green; The 
Ipai&er is vjarm ; Vanity is contemptible ; Pride is detestable ; 
mdustry is commendable, (12) We need not multiply exam- 
(Hy since this is one of the most common forms of construction 
, idl languages, (c) 

(18) All that is necessary to be said in analysis in reference to the ad- 
BfHPtf in a construction of this kind is, that the verb, for example in the 
(position The man u ignorant, is modified or completed by the comple- 
intary adjective ignorant When the learner has become familiar with 
^M terms, he may omit compleTnentary, and after having given the usual 
Myont of the subject noun and verb, simply add that the verb is com- 
tied by the adjective — naming the adjective which occurs in the particu- 
rease. 

Sjdebgise I. n. &Q, — Supply a given number of written propositions 
rmed with the verb to 56 in its several tenses, accompanied in each 



(6) We omit the term descriptive before the adjective, as in this case 
■Moessary ; though it will be remembered, that rarely any other than a 
■eriptive adjective is used in this way. 

(e) For remarks on adjectives thus used with the verb to be, see Ex. 
nun. Struct £ng. Language, p. 268. 



ii qiedM of modification. (9) What is the name by which we distingaish this kind of 
idUksatlona in reference to the classes of yci-bs to which thoy are applied? 
(10) With what verb is the adjective complementary of neater verbs chiefly employed? 
I) Ofve examples. (12) Why is it nnnecessary for us to mnltiplv examples ? 
(18) Bepoat the sabstance ot the direction in reference to the analysis ot tix\& %v^<y^ q\ 
wMflflatfoa, 
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instanM by a oomplementaiy adjectire makiiig a pxedieafte^ rackis 
rationaOy be asserted of the sabjeet ehosen. 

(14) The neuter verb beecme is generally modified in the same mam 
It is always completed either by an a^jeetire or by a noon, and nc 
stands as the complete predicate, 

(15) Examples of Become, with an adjeetiye complementary. 1 
fnan becomes old; The boy hat become impatient; Jenmeg wUl become lean 
That nation h€U become powetfid; John ha9 become ffcnenme; Ae. Thai 
ffrow is similarly modified, as^ The field grows green; Theboy grows large; 

Many other nenter yerbs are completed in the same manner, thoo^ 
so frequently as the verbs we haye just noticed. (16) Amongst those t 
occasionally completed, we may enumerate the following : Xook, seem, j 
taste, smell, blow, shine, remove, stand, continue, Ac. Some of these wo 
are used both as active and as neuter verbs. We have ooncem with tl 
here only in their neuter signification. We subjoin examples of boom 
these verbs, accompanied by a complementary adjeetive. 

Examples for Analysis. — Mary looks cold, William seem^ disappeim 
Black feels rough, white feels smooth. Honey tastes sweeL Roses smeO ) 
grant. The wind blows soft. The moon shone bright The work rem 
unfinished. TIte door stands open. The weather eonHnties stormy. We tl 
the following examples from D^Orsey. The first is altered from the inf 
ative to the assertive form : — 

He looks big. **He turns pale." "Half the women would haisefd 
sick.** ** A miser grows rich by seeming poor ; an extravagant man jff 
poor by seeming rich.** "Dappled horses turn white.** "They all shalli 
old** " This horror will grow mild** 

" With what eyes could we 
Stand in his presence humble,** &c 

(17) After look and seem the infinitive to be might be supplied witib 
injury to the sense, and some may choose to take this mode of analji 
the propositions in which these verbs occur, followed by an adjective ; i 
ing, in such cases, that they are completed by the verb to be supprefl 
and consideriug the adjective as complementary of the suppressed ill 
tive. We have no objection to this course. We believe the infinit 
necessary to the full expression of the assertion. But when this is a 
understood, we consider it unnecessary on every occasion to supply ^ 
omitted infinitive. 



(14) What is said in reference to the verb become t (15) Give examples. 
(16) Enamente name of the neuter verbs vrYiVcYi aiimit ot tive same kind of modifloit 
f(17) What is aaid In reference to the ana&y^ ot titxe ^Tov(3ie\^^'Q& Vn ^\iiOci>0a!^^«fta( 
ead stem occur t 
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18) This remark will not apply to most of the other rerhs esumerated. 
iatrodaetion of the infinitiye to he between the rei'b and adjectiTe is 
misnble^ as it would mar the sense. 

19) We must be carefnl to distingnish this species of modiiieation from 
adverbial modification to be considered presently. The adjective in 
Base before ns expresses an attril^ute pertaining to the mbjtet in connec- 

mth the predicate, or together with the verb expresses the eandition 
be wijeet ; tho adverb expresses only the manner of ^e aciUon of the 
, or some circumstance alSecting the assertion in general, as of ttme, 
^ ^ Or^ in other wordfl> an attribute of the action asserted, not of 
subject itself of which it is asserted. A few examples will render this 
» clear : JohnfeeU warm, and Johnfeeif warmly. The wind blows toft ; 
wind blows softly. A wifid that is not soft may blow soFnT ; but none, 
pt a wind possessing the attribute expressed by soft^ ean truly be said 
ots SOFT. William looks protid, and William locks pro>udly on the restdt 
M persevering efforts. That lady looks cold, and That lady looks coldly 
ie genUeman by her side. In all these cases^ the difference between the 
stive and adverb is plain enough, {d) 

laaaaE. — After the analysis of the above examples, the learner may 
tract a given number of propositions with the verbs enumerated above, 
lining examples of the adjective complementary appropriately employed 
. these verbs. 

I 

^ 69. The Adjbctivb Oomplembntary of the Active Verb. 
7e now pass on to consider the adjective complementary of 
ACTiVB verb. 



tf) We may remark that active verbs sometimes seem to take an adjeo- 
complementary, having reference like the adjective complementary of 
neuter verb to the subject noun. Examples of what we mean may be 
d in such expressions as, John spends his time thoughtless of the pur- 
I of existence. There are three ways in which moughtless and its 
ifications might be here regarded; Ist, as a descriptive adjective, 
ifying John the subject noun ; 2d, as an adjective aaverbially used, 
^essing manner and modifying the predicate ; or, 8d, as an adjective 
plementary, expressing an attribute applicable to John in the mode of 
dmg his time. This last we think the true analysis. Constructions 
lis kind are seldom used. This is altogether unlike the adjective com- 
lentary of the active verb, which affects not the subject noun but the 
eiive modification. 



8) Will the remark in regard of the verbs look and seem apply to the other verbs above 
Misted ? Sepeat the anbetance of the iUDStration. 

9) Bepeat the rahsteooe ot the remarks in reference to the dkB^^noVLou\M^:sR^'a «sv ^- 
9 oomplenMntMry modL&ostioR and an adverbial modU)iQaJdon.'\ 
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(I) Thia m^Jenieal 15 TCTT nmilar to the ; 
oi^of thea^tmrtrft; (-3) Tbe difieroKW is tL 
romplrwteniary is used, wt iatimite that the j 
CMnw (om«thin^ Tul^antirt by ttie mrtion expr 
Ml the raitrvT. when the idj«cdre comfJem 
iutinate that the pa^ he cfajeci becmiea poses 
P*)^; or aitribtilt, thnmeh the aftiaw expre 
(3) Vbn allowaiwe is nade for this difemw. 
hare nid in ntmoee to the noun comBimttn] 
Ae adjtetin €am^mfntary of the »«iTe red 
(4) It viQ be ohea^ed that here the adje 
vhoi eai^kiTe<l with the aenier Tcib. expresa tt 
»ruEcr as afeeted br the ACti'-m izudinted hv 
eMtdttioiL of the jomtv cij'iet a^-ixc the rnfioi 
in*&ated Iit Ae aettie -wrrb. (51 Is eif reases 
«f the aetWB vhiA afbets the pasrre ubjecc 
*■»»» Ffndtn hfii KAFFT. H«e i^JjJFj exstesM 
lift, w ndaKKed br the aeticn of «)-r«rf. or a 
iifw Kivvmes posEeseeii thrjuii ^-i ii:a>:a a 
^*m »ha* ifoiiipl<«» rvibHTs. iC , Tbe xmpi. 

i>h^-tiTie BK<iiifi.-aK£oii iirr — jftf wjri exrt^cai! 

or iirsx-fjfti. 






' i.^ Camiinu Tbii JluHHtvo. 
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py, and the predicate (thus completed) calling happy is further modi- 
by the objectiye modification proud, which is an adjectiye used sub- 
Hvely, 

Rkmahk. — ^The learner may follow this model as regards the construo- 
. we are considering, giving the fall analysis of all the propositions 
ch we are about to adduce as examples. 

**All nationa shtUl etUl him blessed.** "Make u$ glad.** " Oppression 
:eth a wise man mad.** "Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.** "Thou 
'.eat the earth soft with showers/* Men call the prosperous happt ; Oh, 
»n wUl they learn to think the virtuous alone happt ? The true philoso- 
r accounts the good man happt. ** Leave the lily pale, and tinge the 
tt blue.** This struck me dumb. 

y) The usual place of the adjective complementary of the active verb is, 
the noun complementary, after the objective modification, as in the ex- 
lea now given. (8) But it is sometimes placed between the verb and 
objective modification, especially when the objectiye is accompanied by 
ifications. (9) This will be seen in the following example. "The 
tms whereof shall m^e glad the city of God** Here, because the noun 
y" IB modified by the noun and preposition "of God,** which a regard 
perspicuity forbids to be separated from it, the complementary adjective 
id^ is more conveniently placed first (10) A complementary adjective 
Hnetimes employed with the verb make, and the expression so formed 
loyed absolutely without the limitation of an objective modification, 
example: "The hand of the diligent maketh rich.** (11) The force 
be complementary adjective is perhaps better seen in this example. 
It is manifestly here a complement of the verb, and not a mere 
ification of the objective of the verb, as grammarians have very 
•rally considered it, when in company with an objective. (18) We 
it multiply at pleasure examples of the use of complementary adjec- 
I with the verb make. Such as, "Make thee plenteous,** "Make thy 
prosperous.** "Make themselves clean.** "Ghd made man upright.** 
ike manifest the counsel of the heart.** Here the complementary adjec- 
eomes before the objective noun, because the objective "counsel** is 
mpanied by the modifying words " of the heart.** 
14) As in the case of the rumn complementary of the axstive verb, so in 

I) What is tiie nsoiil place of the ad^ecUve complementary €f the actiye vwh in the 
ifement of a proposition ? (8) Where is it Bometimcs placed, and for what reason ? 
noitrate bj an example. (10) Bepeat what is nid in reference to a complementary ad- 
T» employed with the rerb make ; and giye examples. (11) Bepeat the remark on this 
aple. (12) What is the adjective manifestly in sadi examples ? (18) Adduce mora 
■pies <rf the yeib nuxke thus completed. 
U) What word seems to he often implied in these constractions t 

8 
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thecMecf n adfeeliTe wed after n Mtiv« tciK tlM iiiiBitivtt w h 
eftai to be wy/irf m th» coertnwti— . (IC) Tlw^ ir< rt wyAf km 
We eamm/^Tti kim ran^u n . Thgy fmmtd kim acMTAMiM, or hid- 
or roQKai^ or momwgt, Ae. (IS) Them ezpreaioM inaj be eoanderad, 
and BMj be treated in aaalrni, aa abbiCTiated for Wtikmtj^ht kimmn 
wim, Ac And then the pronoon Aiai vhfa the Torb 10 n^ hariiig wim ftr 
its comp l em e m i tny a^geetiwe, will be noMt mmd tm^huUm cmmirmttti meuu frjf, 
eomplmumtafyoi^tterexbBtotkimk^Ae. (See ^97: 14.) 

(17) As in tiie case of the net tomplnmmimy of the miim mri, thwe 
o ^ ee Hw e M eompUwtemiary of the aefn« «er( aie iiiiaiiied when tiie fiaiaiTi 
form of expression is employed. (18) Thej mmy then be ealled adfeetim 
complementary of the pamwe veri. (19) llin^ 3%s Aik e n ionB ealM Arik' 
tidet jv&T, beeomes in the passiTe fonn, AritfUm mm eaUed nan hjf At 
AtkemumM. (20) The reinarks made already in ngard to the nsss 
eompUmetUmry emf^oyed with ^asn's* verfri^ will apply, witfaont Back 
change^ to the adjeetiTe thus employed. (See § M.)(«) 

It will be proper to bring all these kindred fonna of the nmm and tti 
m/^ecHwe eomplementary together, that thdr dose similarity of charaeter asf 
be exhibited more clearly to the learner. Hie arrangement of ihess ca» 
plemenUf which we are about to present will also serve the p nrposs d 
fixing them more strongly in the memory of the yoong grammarian (il) 
'We harc^ then. The nomm eompUmemtmry of the xncnn mr^ tks nomi cmr 
pUmentary ot the Acnvs «fr6, and ike nomm e mm pie t memi m ry of the FiSDfi 
wrb. We haye, in like manner, ike m^ecHwe eomp iementary of the vmoOM 
verb, ike adjective complementary of the actiyx f«r^ and ike adJ e cHm eomjU' 



(a) There is a manner of employing adjectiTes after rerbe, en>ediBf 
preTalent in poetry, which perhaps" has originated in an mmmaibU eakar 
wm. oi the oonstmction we are now considering ; and which we may cili 
for the sake of distinction, ike adieeiive adeerbimUy employed We hare ex- 
amples in the following lines of Thompson : 

*'*Ti8 done I dread Winter spreads his latest glooms^ 
And reigns iremendout o'er the conquered Tear." 

Here ** tremendous'* expresses the manner of Winter^s reigning oyer ihfi 
Year ; and this is the nmction of an adyerb. 



(15) innstrate bjexsmplea. (16) How msy the expnadanafiTeH as examples be tmted 
In analysis? 

(17) What h^»peii8 when the paaaive farm of ezpteeainf audi aaaertfcHia ia saed? (18) 
How maj the adjective be called, when the paaaiye fann ia uaedf (19) lUiiatnte by «x- 
amplea. (90) What remarka apply in thia case? 

(21) Enamerate the Tarioua species of the funm eompleme$Uarf and of the a^fed^ 
complementary^ and gtre an example of each from the tables 
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mdmyotatn vjjmvEverh, We eadiilnt tiieae ^mnetrieallj in the foUow- 
Bg tables with an example of each fonn of oomplement annexed: 

IktiL v. The boy beoomes a man. The bo j becomes manly. 

Act. V, " Then hast made thj servant hingJ* " They made the king glad. " 
Pom. V. "The Word was made/eaA." *' The simple is made vii8e.\h) 

We hare now finished what we hare to say at present of the desoriptiye 
a^eetivea. We reserve what we have to say of the modifications which 
meetives imdergo, whether effected by inflection or by the use of other 
Varda, till we hare considered the adverbs. 

^ 70. The Dbtermihativb Adjectives. — (1) We now pro- 
ved to make some remarks on the determinative adjectives. (2) 
Ve commence by enmnerating the principal words of this kind in 
mr language, since they are not, like the descriptive adjectives, a 
iQcy numerous class. We shall enumerate them in groups, men- 
ioniiig the names which grammarians have commonly given to 
hese groups. We mention 

1st. (3) Afij which becomes a before a consonantal sound, and 
he. These two words have commonly been erected into a dis- 
met part of speech by the grammarians, and called the articles 
•Hm or a being styled tho indefinite^ and the the definite ar* 
ieU, 

2d. (4) The second group in our enumeration consists of the 
lords called by the grammarians, the demonstrative pronouns, 
ds., this and that with their plural forms these and those, and 
ihe words yon and yonder, 

3d. (5) We may count what the grammarians have called in- 
lefinite pronouns as a third group. Among these are enumerated 



(h) See more on these noun and aefjective complementary modifications 
b oar larger treatise, § 90. 



1 70. (1) What name do we give to the second class of a^JeotiTest (9) Are the a^ec* 
Itrw of this dasa nomeronsf 

(8) Enomerate the first gronp of these a^jectiyes and tell what is said of them. (4) 
Saunerate group second. (5) Oronpthhrd. 
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ally any, hoth,few, mawy, much, no, none, other, another, several, 
some, such, ivhole, and perhaps some other words. 

4tL (6) What are called distributive pronouns may he given 
as a fourth group. These are each, every, either, neither. 

5th. (7) The possessive pronouns form a fifUi class. These 
are my, thy, his, her, its, referring to a single person or thing, 
and ou/r, your, their, to a plurality of persons or things. 

Gth. (8) We enumerate as the sixth and last group the numer- 
als, both the cardinal numbers one, two, three, four, &c., and 
the ordinal numbers first, second, third, fourth, &c. {a) 

(9) When a noun is accompanied both by a descriptive adjec- 
tive and a determinative, the determinative is placed first, since it 
applies to the noun as described or modified by the other adjec- 
tive, or in other words completes the phrase made up of the noon, 
and descriptive adjective together. Examples : A virttious ma/fk 
is esteemed ; The good man is loved ; This upright man is 
prosperous ; That innocent man was acquitted ; Evert vicum 
man is contemptible ; &c. Here the determinatives a, the, thi^ 
that, every, affect not the noun man alone, but man as alreadj 
modified by the descriptive words virtuous, good, upright, &c 
Hence, according to the usual mode of arrangement already de- 
scribed, it is placed before all that it affects — ^before both the dt' 
scriptive adjective and the noun. 

Exercises I., IL, HI., Ac. — ^Let the learner form for himself a given, 
number of propositions containing examples both of determinoHve and (fe* 
scriptive adjectives. When a determinatiye affects a united descriptive adjec- 
tive and noun^ let this be indicated by inclosing all that the determinatiye 
affects within parenthetic marks ; thus, A {spreading oak.) 

(10) In analysis it will be sufficient to say in reference to a 

(a) For more minute information in regard to some of these groups of 
determinatives, see Additional Observations on the determinatives and on 
the pronouns, Structure of Language, §§ 156 <& 158. 

(6) Group fourth. (7) Group fifth. (8) Group sixth. 

(9) Bepeat the substance of what is said about the arrangement of the determinatire sn^ 
Illustrate by examplea 

(10) Id onalyBia what is to be said in Teteii«iiQ« \a det\ATavVDA&^«&^ 
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leterminative adjective^ that the noun which it affects is modi- 
led by the determinative adjectivej or simply by the determi- 
lativej repeating the particular determinative. 

(11) Words of this class do no not, like the descriptive adjectives, express 
. quality or property inherent in the things represented by the nonns to 
rhich they are attached. They only assist in giving a determinate meaning 
o the noun, or rather, in many cases, thej merely indicate that the noun 
3 employed determinatdy ; the determining influence arising from some 
fther accompanying modification, or something implied in the matter — 
n the nature of the thought. (12) In other words, determinative adjectives 
adicate the manner in which the mind of the speaker yiews an object, 
Aid intends to present it; not any property or attribute inherent in the 
object itsell 

(18) It follows from the fact that the determinatives do not express 
ifoperties which pertain to objects, that they are not employed in com- 
muting the predicate — that is, as adjectives complementary of verbs — except 
rhen a noun suppressed by ellipsis is manifestly implied in them, on 
rhich the mind rests as the real complementary word. (14) For example, 
re cannot say that any thing is, or becomes, or grows, ot feels, <&c., a or the, 
r any, ail, every, some, or even this or that, without something beyond im- 
ilied, on which the mind rests, as the real complement of the predicate.(6) 



(6) See Ex. Gram. Struct Eng. Lang. p. 281, note. 

[(11) Sepeat the sabetonoe of what is said in reference to the distinction between de- 
Ki^ye and determinative adjectives. (19) What do determinatives indicate ? 
(18) Are determinativflB emplojed in completing the predicate t (14) lUostrate bj ex- 



CHAPTER VIL 



OP ADVERBS. 



^71. GsmERAL Remarks. (1) We now proceed to tretid 
another cla49s of words, employed ezchisiyely like Uie adjeetms, 
for the purpose of modification. (2) This class of words has beta 
called ADVBRBS — words attached to verbs — because grammamu 
have generally entertained the notion that they perfonn a filn^ 
tion in reference to verbs, similar to that which adjeciiTes petftfrn 
in reference to nouns. They have been considered, as it were^tlM 
adjectives of the verb. We shall have more to say presently of 
the characteristic marks of adverbs. (3) In the mean time, cue 
fact will enable the young grammarian to distinguish them fron 
adjectives ; they are never employed alone to modify or c<Mii]Mi 
a noun (except verbal nouns), though ike adjective is, as we hats 
seen, often employed in completing verbs. (4) The adverbs ut 
easily distinguished from all other classes of words, except ^ 
prepositions adverbially employed ; and these are all included i4 
the list given, ^62. f j 

(5) The adverbs may be regarded as the most recently fixrme^ 
class of words in all languages. (6) We could, in expressing offi 
thoughts, dispense with the use of them more easily than we ooaU 



S 71. (1) For what general purpose are the adyerbs ezelnslyely employed? (9) Wk< 
is said in reference to the name adverb t (8) By what fact may they be always disUogBl^ 
from adjectives ? (4) Repeat what is said about distinguishing adverbs fh>m pnpodtiiaii^ 
one o/ their OSes. 

(5) How may the adyerlM be Tegaxdeii. ^xl tetotovicA \a ^Xi«^£ v&\Nn{Q!iic^\ ^ Whst if fi^ 



\ 
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di^nse with the use of any other kind of words. All wie express 
by them, can generally be expressed with equal clearness by 
means of other forms of modification. (7) They may be regarded 
as abbreviated forms of expression^ equivalent to a modification, 
consisting of two, more frequently of three, or four, distinct 
words — a proposition, and a noun generally preceded by a de- 
scriptive adjective, often by both a descriptive and determinative 
adjective. (8) We subjoin a few examples, for the purpose of 
illustration : 

Wisely ma In a wise manner; or in a ms# way. 

Moderately m» In a moderate manner. 

Now tma At the present time. 

Where s-a In what place 9 

Why tm» For what reason ? &c., &c. 

REMARKS IK REVERENCE TO THE FUNCTIONS OF ADVERBS. i 



(9) Adverbs are employed either to modify verbs, or to mo- 

. dify adjectives or other adverbs. (10) The great majority of this 

: elass of words is employed exclusively to modify verbs. (11) A 

(., few are employed exclusively to modify adjectives and adverbs, and 

. ,T..very few to modify both verbs and adjectives. (12) Regarded in 

j.x/ihis point of view, the adverbs may be divided into three classes 

(K — 1st, modifiers of verbs; 2d, modifiers of adjectives; 3d, modi- 

;(> fiers both of verbs and adjectives, (a) 

if ' 

' (a) We do not make a separate class of those, adverbs which are em* 

P ployed to modify other adverDs, because the words employed for this pur- 
pose are the same which are employed to modify adiectives, and because 
•^ the adverb employed to modify another adverb, virtually modifies an 
"*'■ adjeotive, viz., the adjeetive involved in the modified adverb. In other 
I. 'Words, it is because of the adjective contained in the modified adverb, that 
it admits of being affected by another adverb. For example, TTuU man 

In TdbrenM to dispensing with the use of adverbs? (7) To what fonn of ezpreaslon iiia7 
jttMj be regarded as eqaivaleat? (8) Illnatrate by examples. 

(9) What classes of words are adverbs employed to modify f (10) What class do the 
great minority of adverbs modify ? (11) State the manner in which a few of them are em- 
ployed. (12) Ennmerate the three classes into which adyesba ma^ \)i« ^"^S&m^ Vsk. tritHnsos^ 
to UteUnd of words which they joodify. 
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(13) The adverbs employed exclnsiyely with adjeetiyes, ue 
chiefly those which indicate intensity or the degree^ in which fte 
same quality or attribute is foond to exist, or conoeiyed to exist 
(14) We may enumerate as examples, the words very^ too, mudk, 
extremely^ exceedingly^ supremely, &c. And the words nsedia 
express comparison equally, more, mostj less, least y &c. 

ExEBdBKS. — ^Form propositiong containing adjectiyes modified by li* 
verbs. 

(15) In reference to meaning^ we may disting^h two grand clasBes of 
the adverbs which modify verbs. Those of the first class express the 
manner of the action indicated by the verb, and are generaUy known by 
the name of adoerbn of manner ; those of the second chus express aom 
drcumMance, generally of time^ place, or order, in reference to the assertip 
in the proposition in which they are found. This class we may venton.tQ 
distinguish by the name of adverbs of eircumtiance, or cireunutanHal ti 
verba, . I 

(16) The grammarians usually distinguish them by the names of odbcrk | 
of tim£, of place, of order, &c — names which we shall apply, as others havt 
done, to the sub-classes, whilst we give the name dretmutantial adveiU to 
them all in common. We give this common name to mark that they poi* 
eess common properties, as distinguished from the adverbs of manner. 

(17) Now the adverbs of manner nearly all involve in their meaning 
the sense of a descriptive adjective, and like descriptive adjective^ a* 
press an inherent qualification of the action denoted by the predicate whiek 
they complete. (18) For example, 77uU boy acta PBm>ENTLT. Here pn- 
dently involves the sense of the descriptive adjective prudent, from whidi 1 
it is formed, being, in fact, equivalent to the phrase, in a prudent huhum; 
and it serves as a descriptive inherent qualification of acting, as here predi- 
cated of the boy, (6) 

acted VERT wiselt. Here the adverb wisely is affected by another adveri^ 
very. The true nature of this modification, or that which is really afibeted 
by it, will be clearly seen when we expand toiselv into the phrase of which 
it is an abbreviated expression. That man acted vn a vert wibb 
(6) See Structure of Language, pp. 286-7, note. 



(13) What kind of adverbs are employed exclusively with acyectives ? (14) 
a few examples. 

[(15) Describe the two classes into which adverbs which modify verbs are di^dsd, fld 
mention the names by which we distingoish them. 

(16) By what names do grammarians nsnally dlstingaiBh dremnstantlal sdra^td 
bow do we Apply these names? 

(17) What is always involved in the meaxAiif^ cA ^ji^wV* otmouauwrl )A\Vti^4«a.<a 
tftej-coiiseqaently resemble descriptive ad^octLve^^ ^^«^ \aaita«Xfe>Mik\>i «».* 
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. BzsBonaBk-^Fena propositioa* having Terbff modified hy adverbB of 



(19) CntouiiBTAMTiAL Adyebbs, On the contrary, do not ezprefls a qnali- 
Beation descriptive of ihe action doioted by the yerb, but ezprees a etr- 
mmtUmcewhieh rath^ modifies the whoU tutertion than completes the 
^ftui of ths predicate eontmned in the verb ; and the adjective unpUed in: 
these eireumstantial adverbs, when one is implied, is oftett a determinatiYew 

Abkanokhknt of Advxbbs.— (20) The adverb which modifies an adjec- 
tiye or another adverb is generally placed before tlie word which it modi- 
fiesi The adverb enough is an exception ; it follows the adjective which it 
modifies; as, He U wise enough^ He U rich enough, 

(21) The descriptive adverb is most generally placed after the verb 
which it modifies ; as, 7%»< man acted wisely, (22) But the circumstantial 
Idverbe admit of much greater freedoni of arrangement (28) They often 
tike the first place in the proposition, especially adverbs of time, as, always, 
wometimes, often, never; and adverbs of order, as, first, secondly, dke. The 
lame is true of the equivalent noun and preposition modifications; at all 
Umes, at no time, in the first plaae, in the second place, <bc; (24) Whc^ never 
b placed fint^ the subject and verb are genendly transposed ; as^ "Never 
isora man so used.*' 

The circumstantial adverb, especially when thus placed before the verb, 
it also, like the noun and preposition so placed, often separated by inter- 
mmetion from the other parts of the proposition, by a comma after, if it 
•omes first in order ; by a comma both before and after, when part of the 
Imposition precedes and part follows it. 

(26) As a general rule in reference to the arrangement of adverbs, 
4mm6 adverbs which modify a particulai^ word in a proposition must be so 
|>laced, in order to secure perspicuity, that the reader cannot mistake the 
tprord whidi they are intended to modify. 

(26) Adverbs^ when employed to connect propositions^ are necessarily 
pbeed at the beginning of tiie modifying proposition which they unite to 
|ke pinncipal proposition. Such adverbs we shall notice hereafter under 
*- ■ ........ 

(19) WBat iB here said of tiie ciroainstaiitial adverbs 7] 

(90) Where is the adverb whidi modifies an adjective or an adverb placed? Mention 
4ie ezoepUon. 

(21) What is said of the arrangement of the descriptive adverb, or adverb of manner f 
i(2S^ What ia aaid ai tiie arrangement of the ciromnstantial adverb ? 

(B) What plSBe do cirotunstfttittal adverbs often take in the proposition ? f 

(24) What inversion nsnally happens when a propoaitioiL consmenoes witt the adverb 
MCMT t What is said of interpnnction ?] 

(26) Bepeat the general rale in reference to the arTang^mQcit of fiA^«c\a. 

i»9^ WbMt ia said of the place of «oqJaB«tlve sdveotba, «n9L VntestOQBfeL^t «AL'9«E\a\ 
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the name of Conjunctive Adverbs, when we come to treat of oofnjnnetioia 
Adverbs used in interrogation are also placed first in the intenogatiT« 
proposition. 

We may here enumerate and classify some of the principal drcmutM- 
iial adverbs. It would be useless to attempt to enumerate the adrerbs of 
manner, or descriptiye adyerbs, such is their multitude ; and they seem to 
need no classification. 

Among the circumstantial adyerbs we enumerate 

■• r 

(27) I. AnyERBS of Plage. y 

1. In a place. Here, there, where. 

2. To a place. Hither, thither, whither, (c) 
8. Towards a place, Hitherward, thitherward, whitherward. 
4. From, a place. Hence, thence, whence. ' 
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(28) n. AnyESBS of Tdik. 

1, Present time, Now, instantly, «ko. 

2. Past time. Heretofore, already, hitherto, lately, Ae. 
8. Future time. Afterwards, hereafter, presently, eyer, nerer. 1 
4. Definite repetition. Once, twice, thrice, again, <fec 1^ 
6. Indefinite repetition. Often, seldom, frequently. It^ 

(29) IIL AnyERBs of Order. K 

First, secondly, thirdly, «kc ' liii 

(30) We might add interrogative adverbs as a class. Some of then h 

(c) It has become so common to employ here^ there, where, instead d ji 
hither, thither, whither, when we express motion to a place, that it would 
scarcely be safe to call such expressions as Come here, go there. Where em- 
you going? ungrammatical. The proper old forms of expression, CoiM 
hither. Go thither. Whither are you aoing ? seem likely to become altogether 
obsolete, especially in colloquial discourse. 

Hence, means from this place ; thence, from that place, Ac, without the 
employment of a preposition. Most grammarians declare against Fr^ 
hence. From whence, Ac, as improper forms of expression. Yet these foriM 
are found in our best authors, and even in the pages of those who denounce 
them as ungrammatical. In colloquial discourse, they are constantly nsei 



[(27) Itei)eat the ennmeratlon of the adverbs of place. 

(28) The adverbs of time. 
(29) The adverbs of order. 
(80) Repeat the remark about the \Til«RostA\ve «A'T«t\>%.\ 
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i« ciremnstaiitial, as, IVhy, wherefore^ when, where ; some ezpreat manner 
iterrogatiTely; ae, how ^ in what manner, 

ExsBCiBB L, IL, Ao. — ^Form propositions containing examples, Ist^ of ad- 
erbt of place ; 2d, of adyerbs of time ; 8d, of adyerbs of order, Ac. 

^ 72.* Formation of Adybbbs. 

f 72. DxsiyATXON Aim Formation of AnyERBS. — (1) Some of the adyerbs 
lay be regarded as primitive words, since they are always employed in 
le present use of the language as adyerbs^ and are not deriyed from any 
Qier known word. These, howeyer, form but a small proportion of this 
Bry extensiye class of words, and eyen these were probably at an earlier 
%te nouns or adjectiyes. We giye as examples^ Here, there, then, now, 

(2) A large proportion of our adyerbs of manner are formed from a^ec- 
res, by adding the termination ly ; as, from virtuous is formed the adyerb 
Ttuouely ; from wite, wisely, Ac, (8) An adyerb of this sort may be 
^counted an abbreyiated method of expressing the adjectiye which it 
tTolyes, together with the word manner, preceded by the preposition in. 
bus, Virttunuly ^In a virtuous manner. Wisely ^ In a wise manner, <Scc. 

(4) The adyerbs of order are also formed by adding ly to the seyeral 
'dinal numbers, second, third, fourth, <Scc. Adyerbs, secondly, thirdly^ 
yurthly, <bc Firstly has aUo been sometimes used, but instead of this 
rm we now employ first, both as ordinal adjectiye and adyerb of order. 
feondly* thirdly, Ac, are equiyalent to In the second place. In the third' 
laee, Ac 

(5) There are some irregularities in the formation of these adyerbs in 
From adjectiyes ending in le, adyerbs are formed by omitting the 

lal e and adding y. Thus from able, is formed ably, from simple, simply, 
L These may be regarded as contracted and softened forms^ for the more 
iconth words, ablely, simplely, (fee. (6) When the adjectiye ends in e, the 
b often omitted ; as, dtie, duly, true, truly. Here the e is preceded by 
roweL When it is preceded by a consonant, it is generally retained; 
, »oU, solely, servile, servilely, Ac, but whole, makes wholly. When the 
[feetiye ends in //, one / is omitted in the adverb; m, full, fully, Ac 
it these are matters of spelling rather than of grammar. 

§12. (1) Wbftt is said of primltiye adverbs ? Give examples. 

(8) How are many of the adverbs of manner formed f Examplea (8) How may such 
yerbs be considered ? Example. 

(4) What is said of the formation of adverbs of order? Examples. 

[(5) Bepeat what is said of the irregularity in the formation of adverbs ftom adjectives in 
, and give examples. (6) Bepeat remarks as to those formed ttom laA^CA^inta «DA&a%>^ % 
weeded by a rowel, sad in e preceded by a eonsoDsnt. QVf«\^ «IaB)i\^M. 
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y.^ ^ m^mmm — Qiye exunpIeB of ftdTerbt fomned from a^gectiTttft. 

(7) Many adjeetires are employed in our laagiiage adve rbiaUf g en» 
ndly as adverln of man ne r aome noun being aappreased, which the nand 
of ihe hearer is expected to supply. We may gire as exapiplea of aj^ 
tiTes often so employed, the words beiier, bett, wane, wont; nB, He aetti 
better, bett, worm, wora^— expressions eqniTalent U^He a^iedina better mat 
ner, in the beet nuinner, Ac 

(8) It often happens that an acQeetiTe preeedad byi^pKepowfclwijiiti 
adeerUaUjf, Examples : In — m i— A a •at» i wi i mr ; In eho ri in a-Aart 
way or manner; In general'^In a general wajf or Moswifr. In aoma etMi 
the ellipsis cannot be so easily snpplied. For example, at lemeit a| moet^ d^ 
all, Ac In such expressiona a whole proposition ia scunetimea lei^to Ini 
supplied by the hearer or reader; and what {uropositfioB, or what woid% 
we must ascertain in each partieolar case from the conneetion of tiie 4is> 
course. The easiest (though certainly not the most satiafaetwy) way d 
treating such abbreyiated expressions is to call them, aa.thA grammamin- 
generally haTc done, adeerbial phraeee, 

Kx^aniRW. — Propositions containing what are called adverbial yiaami 
always supply the noun in analysisb 

The Negattve Not. — (9) There are seyeral words oommonlj 
classed among the adverbs which do not come, as it seems to ii8| 
within any definition which has been given of this species of 
words. Om of these is the negative partiele not. This ott 
scarcely with propriety be called a modifying word. Whetltfr 
we consider it as affecting, exclusively, the assertive force of t&e 
verb, or as affecting the predicate (including the part of the pre- 
dicate contained in the verb), it cannot, in strict propriety of 
^gi^gG) ^6 ^^d to modify that which it serves rather com- 
pletely to reverse or exclude. We prefer to call it by a nasie 
peculiar to itself, the negative particle. 

(10) In reference to the use of the negative not, the learner 
will remember that in what is now recognised as the coirect 
usage of our language, this word always reverses the sense of the 



(7) What is said of a^jectiyes employed in our language as advexbe of mannerf IDi*' 
trate by examples. 

(8) Eepeat wliat is said of (the so-called) adterbial phra»M^ illostraUng by ensipi*] 

(9) Repeat the sabetance of vrhaJt \& sa&ii \ii xetsraucA \a Uv« word not. 

(10) State the remark in refiaieiio&to UieTuaA c& Vd^-unctitiN^iM^ ^$:i^\B.^ii^k^^«fiiti 
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proposition in which it is employed ; or, in other words, a propo- 
sition where the negative is added is always contra/ry to the same 
proposition without the negative. (11) This fact is to he carefully 
regarded in those cases in which the negative is employed in a 
proposition having negative words (especially words compounded 
with the negative no, or the negative particles un and in) 
iimong the modifications of its predicate. (12) Thus : This man 
%s NOT mfaUihle, is the reverse of This man is infallible ; This 
man is not imlearned, is the reverse of This m>an is un- 
hamed. 

. , (13) The rule commonly given in reference to two negatives 
^ocurring in the same proposition is perhaps expressed with too 
little precision. It is this : " Two negatives destroy one another," 
or, '^ Two negatives make an affirmative." This would imply 
that such propositions as The steward is not unfaithful, and 
The stetaard is faithful; The man is not unwise, and The man 
is wise, &c., are completely equivalent, which we think is not the 
\iase. In the first forms there is simply a negation of unfaithful 
|md wnwise, not an affirmation oi faithful and wise, 

(14) We have violations of this rule in the following expres- 
sions, common among the uneducated ; / havenH got nothing, 
X havenH done nothing, I ha/uenH seen nobody, &c. 

(15) The words yes and no are commonly, hut we think very 
improperly, classed with the adverhs. These words are not mo- 
difying words : they are never applied either to verh or adjeo- 
%iYe for this purpose. Neither do they helong to any class of 
words hitherto examined hy us. (16) Each of them is, in fact, 
ec{aivalent to a whole proposition. Yes, employed in answer to 
JUQ interrogative proposition, is equivalent to that proposition as- 

" serted affirmxitively ; and no employed in the same way is equi- 
valent to the interrogative proposition asserted negatively. For 



fhe fiM^ mentioned about the negative to be especially regarded f (18) GHto examples. (13) 
Sepeat the rale oMnmonly given abont doable n^pUivea, and the remarks in reforenee to It 

(14) Mention the cases in which this mie is chiefly violated. 

(15) Is it proper to ekas Ttt and vo fvith the adyetVAl kc« \:&cq xnnSi&^iv^L ^^^^^ 
(16) What la eaOi oftbeee woida in fact equivalent tot IV!L\)&tni(A ^Q[^1aRX.>i»l vubv^^'K^ 
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example, Is your brother at home ? Ans. Yes ; eqmvalent tO) 
My brother is at home ; Ans. No ; equivalent to, My hroiker it 
MOT at home. We may distiDguish these two words by caUing 
them The Responsive Particles, (a) 

(17) Surely, eertairdy, <u8uredly, <&o, are sometimes employed in amwff 
to a question. These may be regarded as elliptical expressioos^ Btaodiog 
for propositions of which the suppressed parts are to be supplied from iht 
preceding discourse. For example, Will you oblige me by euking that fmnr 
for me from your friend f Ans. Certaifdyy equivalent to, / noill eeriakJff 
oblige you by doing so, or ItoUl certainly do so, 

(18) Wlien certainly f surely, <&&, occur as answers to a question in il- 
tempting an analysis, we must first supply the words suppressed, ni 
then their function in the completed proposition will appear m^nifei^ 
(19) But when we meet with yea and no, we have simply to call them i^ 
sponsive particles, or signs of assent and deniaL Since they are equivs* 
lent to whole propositions, they do not come within the range of gnuoi- 
matioal analysis. (6) 

^ 73. We next proceed to consider the modifications whid 
are applied to adjectives and to adverbs. For these modifying 
words are themselves affected by modifications in order to ex- 
press the products of thought with greater accuracy and nieer 
discrimination. 

(1) We have thought it best to consider at the same time the modifieir 
tions by which these two classes of words are affected, because the fev 
modifications of which the adverbs are susceptible are also common to id* 
jectives, and, especially, because the adverbs are susceptible of these jDio& 
fications in consequence either of their possessing a common form with the 
adjective, being adjectives ttsed adverbially, as the grammarians say, or <rf 
their involving an adjective in their meaning, and generally also as the n^ 
dical constituent of their form. 



(a) It will be remembered that these remarks do not apply to the W* 
jective no. 

(b) For more copious information on the subjects discussed in this see* 
tion see Ex. Gram. Struct Eng. Lang., § 93. 

[(17) Repeat what Is said In reference to the words surely, certainly, etc 
(18) How are we to act when these words occur in analysis ? (19) How when y^ssA 
no occnr ?J 
S 78. [(1) What reason la gLvou tot <»nB\!9LeT^xv%^iift xaoftiSvR^assB&Qt «A^«atlT6B ttdat 

verbs U^etb&rf] 
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(2) As regards form, the modifications applied to adjectives 
like those applied to nouns and verbs, are of two kinds ; those 
irhich are effected by inflection, that is, by a termination added 
to the adjective, and those which are effected by the employment 
of separate words. 

(8) The only inflection of which English adjectives are sus- 
ceptible is that employed where we have occasion to express that 
% quality exists in one object compared with another object or ob- 
jects in a higher degree of intensity, (a) (4) Grammarians have 
Aalled this inflection comparison of adjectives, because when the 
infleoted forms are used there is generally a comparison expressed 
or implied between the objects to which the qualities indicated 
l>y the adjectives are attributed. (5) It is only such adjectives 
as express qualities manifested in different degrees of intensity 
—generally descriptive adjectives — ^which are susceptible of 
comparison. (6) For example, the quality expressed by the ad- 

(a) English adjectives, unlike those of manj other hinguages, have no 
▼ariation to indicate number, case, or gender, with the exception of the two 
deferminatiye adjectives, this and that, which have for plural forms, these 
and those. The word one has sometimes a plural fgrm, and even a posses- 
sive case ; as, " I have commanded my sanctified ones, I have also called 
my ici^hty ones/* (Is. xiii. 8.) ** The great ones of the earth ; " on^s coun- 
try and on^s friends are dear to every one. This word, however, is not pro- 
perly an adjective. It has all the characteristics of a noun, or pronoun, 
like ofi in French, and man in German and Anglo-Saxon, with which it 
has affinity in derivation, as well as in meaning, rather than with the nu- 
meral one. 

The word otfier when used with a noun has no plural form ; for exam- 
ple ; Other men have made tfie same mistake, But^ when employed alone 
substantively, it has a regular plural form ; as, Others have made the same 
miatiike. The singular form of this word is, we helieve, never used sub- 
stantively, but its compound another serves as a singular substantive form, 
and has a regular possessive case ; example : " The tender for anoiher^s 
pain." Others plural has a possessive, viz, : others*. These words used 
Bubstantivelj may be thus arranged as a single declension, omitting the 
dative and accusative. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nominative, Another, Others. 

Genitive, Anothei'^s, Other8\ 

- (2) How many kinds of modifications are applied to adjectives? 
(8) Describe the only purpose for which an in,)lectton\B«tt»ft\\fe^\o'S.tv^VfiCL ^wJ<Sc^«^ 
(4) What name have gntnmaTitMB given to this change ot lYie •d\«te«L^^^ ^^ ^NiaXVoA. <5»V 
Atffeotivea are saeoeptible of comparison t (6) lUiutoate \>y «a «xsia\^\^ 
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jeetiTe eoU is mwiiferted in difforeni degrtes of inteDinfey; one 
cold daj IB more intentelj cold than aaoiher. This Ini^ii' 
tenfliiy we express brieflj bj adding to tlie adjeetiTO the teniiir L 
lion ER. T^is iloj^, we say, if ooldibr than ytgUrdajf, Agus, 
we may wish to assert of a number of days (more tfan tn) 
that some one was the most intens^y cold. This we do lij i^ 
plying to ihe adjeetiTe eM the tomination est, and using iifiik 
this inflection to complete tiie nonn day. Tfaos : This u Ai 
COLDEST day cf ihe wuk ; The day befvn yesterday «0Of oou^ 
yesterday teas coldbk, hut ^nU day is ihe couubbt cfiheiknki 
Here we haTC the quality eoid expressed in three diffBrent d»i 
grees of intensity, each distinguished by a different foim of ike 
adjective — Ccidy colder, coldest- 

(7) These forms, including the original adjeetive, are otUei: 
the ikree degrees of comptmson. Gtammarians have gem 
each a distinct name. (8) The original adjective thi^ Inifi 
named the positive degree, the form in er the comparative, tad V 
the form in est the superlative degree. 

(9) These modifications of the form of tiie adjective in... 
generally, as in the case of the ward cold, effected by adding thci. 
syllable er to the positive (or original form of the adjective) fiv; 
the comparative degree, and the syllable est for the superlaOe^' ■ 
(10) When in the tcritten language the adjective happens to edi' 
in e mute, r alone is added to form the comparative and stio' 
form the superlative ; as, sure, surer, surest. ^ 1 ) In the spoken . 
language, the sounds represented by er and est are alwajrs addei 
to the original adjective as it is at present pronounced. In othei 
words, a syllable is always added to the adjective to form tlie 
comparative and superlative degrees. 

(12) We may obeerve here .that we have another way in Engliith d 

(7) What name hare grammarians given to tbese fwrns intended to eacpfn qualitifli h 
different degrees of intensity? (8) Wliat names have been given to each of these dMM 
forms of the adjeottve t 

(9) How are the comparatives and saperlattves of a4)eotiveefonned f (10) SewsM^hf 
formed in the written langoage when the a4]ective ends in a mate? (11) What aovBdi tf 
ByllabieB are always added in the spoken Vangiaag^^ 
£(12) Describe another way ot exyieea^ com^KAsMi Vix'B»^fii^ 
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>reflemg een^xiiri$(m, namely, by employing tiie adverbs m&re and moitt 
bre ihe a^jeotire to express ike-,comjwr<Uwe and superloHve degrees re- 
Mstively ; aa^ amiahle, more amiable, mott amiable. This comes tmder the 
mrbiai modifieaium of the adjeotive already considered. 
Xl^) Wor^ consisting of one syllable are nsuaUy ecmpared (as the 
nriiiutfians eaU it) by adding to them the syllables er and est, by which 
ly beeofoe words of two syllables. (14) A few words of two syllables 
Bspecially those which end in an accented syllable — are sometimes 
iipared in tiie tame way; as, wvere, tewrer, severett; divine, diviner, 
dneoL 

'(16) With all adjectives of more than two syllables, and with most 
l^ctivea containing two syllables, we employ more and most for the pur- 
ae of expressing a higher degree of intensity. (16) More and maet may 
employed for this purpose with all adjectives which admit of compari- 
Ei, and are to be employed whenever the use of the inflected form would 
oduce any harshness of sound. (17) But except where harshness is to 
i avoided or some rhetorical purpose to be served, the inflected form of 
WHOtyUahUe is generally preferred as more brief and more forcible. 

(18) When we wish to express the existence of a quality in an object 
.ft high degree without comparison — without reference to the degree in 
hich other objects possess the same quality — ^we generally employ the 
lyerb very or more than ueually, &g.; as, A very high mountain. (19) 
nnetimes we express the same thing, or nearly the same thing, by the 
perlaiive form ; as» The greatest difficulties are overcome by perseverance. 
Us differs little from vekt gseat difficulties are overcome, (bo. It is more 
lirited, but still implies little, if any eomparison. (20) Grammarians 
|ve called such expressions as A very high mountain the superlative ahso- 
4e, whUe the form employed when reference is expressed or implied 
» other objects possessing the same qviality, is called the superlative 
'iaHve. 

(21) J)escending comparison, or diminution of the intensity of a quality 

;08) How -are words of (me syllable nsuaUy compared f 

j^l4) Are any worcis of ;two eyUabka oomiMued in the same way f If any, what kind of 
•id0t 

ftS) With what (Slaeees of adjeottTes are mor^ and most always employed for the pnr- 
W^-at e^r ea nl ng Inoreiaed mtenal^ ? (18) When are these words to be employed with 
^^eetives even of one syllable for the same poipose ? (17) In what sort of words, and with 
liat exoeptlons, Is the lnfle(sted form preferred t 

<18) How do we expren intensity without direct comparison f (19) Is the ssme Hiking 
nnetimes done by means of the snperlative inflection ? Illoi^Tate by an example. 

(SO) By what name have grammarlanB distingiilshed this from direct comparison f 

(91) How is descending comparison, or dlmlnutLou ot l&tocAVtj «c^t«flMA\ %V%^ «a^ 
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expressed by an adjective is denoted by the adverbs Uu and had; ^ 
lesa ttudioua, leatt studious; or sometiij^efl by adding to the adjediniii 
termination ish ; as, whitish, blatkiihf Ac 

(22) The comparison of equality is always expressed by meant of df 
tional words, as, That man i$ as teamed as his brother, (28) In tiuik oi 
indeed, in every case of comparison formally stated, there is a swl^ 
proposition employed — a species of eomplement or modifieatiim wVAw 
mains to be treated hereafter. 

(24) A few cases occur in which the different degrees of tiie mHi 
quality are represented bywords entirely distinct in form; and s|^ 
other cases occur in which there is some irregularity in the fonnitiDB^ 



the comparative and superlative. The chief irregularities oi both ]p||i m 
are exhibited in the following table. -.^h^ ^ 
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Better 


Best 


Worse 


Worst 


Less 


Least 


More 


Host 




C Nearest 
(Next 


Nearer 


Later 
Tiatter 


Latest 


Last 


( Older 
(Elder 


Oldest 


Eldest 


1 Farther 
( Further 


Farthest 


Furthest 






'I 

jrt'i 
in! 






(25) Table of Luboulab Compassoh. 
Positive. OomparaHve. SuperiaMm, 

Good 

Bad, evil, or ill 

Little Less Least -^ IF 

Much ) „ '■ 1^ 

__ > More Most ■ It 

Many) . IH 

Near Nearer \ „ . - V* 

r 

Late -J r~7V r~1 ■'i Ijp 

"■ IB 

Old 

Far 

(26) Explanation. — Mtteh is used in speaking of quantity, nuunjij ■ 
speaking of number ; nearest is used in reference to place, next, in refeNtf 1^ 
to time; the forms later and latest are used in speaking of time, latter ^wt 
last, in speaking of order; older and oldest are the forms generally c**'' 
ployed at present, elder and eldest are more ancient forms, and are 19V 
less frequently employed. Further and furtliest are perhaps formed fi# 



(22) What is said of the comparison of equality ? (28) Wliat is necesaar/ in ill 
when a comparison is formally stated? 

(24) Sepeat the remark in reference to irregular comparison. 

(25) Repeat the table of irregular forms. 

(26) JKepeat the remarks in explanation of the use of the irregular forma.] 
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€ which we have in the word foremost^ and not from far. The mean- 
^ as well as the derivation, of these forms were likelj once different^ 
rther meaning more in front ; farther ^ more distant. But in modem 
ige, farther^ on account of its softer sound, has nearly superseded the 
rsher word, further, the difference of tlieir signification not -being so 
sat as to preclude this substitution. 

^ 74. CoHPARisoN OP Adverbs. — (1) Some adverbs admit of 
Sectional comparison like adjectives ; as, soon^ sooner, soonest ; 
t or often^ oftener^ oftenest. (2) Such adverbs, however, are 
ry few in number. We know of none besides soon and often, 
cept those which are originally adjectives, and come under the 
iss of adjectives adverbially employed. (3) The comparatives 
d superlatives of some adjectives are used adverbially, though 
e positive form of these adjectives is not so employed. (4) For 
ample, better and best are used adverbially, and when so used, 
rve as the comparative and superlative of the adverb well ; but 
od is never used adverbially by those who speak correctly, (a) 
I the same manner, worse and worsi are employed adverbially, 
it not the adjective bad. Badly or ill may be considered the 
sitive form of worse and worst, when used adverbially. The 
mparatives and superlatives more and most and less and least 
3, as we have already seen, employed to modify adjectives, 
te positive much sometimes modifies comparatives, as, m,uch 
'ser, &c. Little rarely modifies other adjectives. 

(6) Adverbs of manner very often admit of comparison, be- 
cuse the quality denoted by the adjective involved in the mean- 

(a) The adjective good is often used (by careless speakers in the United 
ites and perhaps Id some other places) instead of the adverb toell. For 
imple, we may hear persons who have received an imperfect education 
' : Ihe boy writes good, the fire bums good, I did that good, Ac. Such 
>ressions are grossly ungrammatical and vulgar; children catch them 
m uneducated persons, and sometimes it requires much labor and watcb- 
11688 to unlearn them. 



1 7< (1) Do any adverbs admit of inflectional comparison ? Give examplesi. (2) What 

lid of the number of sach adverbs ? (8) What is said of the adverbial use of the oom- 

itives and superhitives of some adjectives ? (4) Illostrate by examplea 

(6). Sepeat the substance of the note. 

C6) What remarks are made in reference to adyerba of mannwf 
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ingf and generally in the form of these adTerba, has d^snut 
degrees of intensity. Thus, vfiUly admits of comparison for As 
same reason that the adjectiye wise involved in it admits cf tm 
parison. (7) Bat these adverbs, when regolarij formad fm 
adjectives (except the adjective itself^ as in tiie ease c/lhettirvi 
best, is usurped as an adverb) have a form too unwieldy to adnk 
of inflectional comparison. (8) They are, therefore, compared If 
using the modifying words mors and most; as, ms«ly, 
wisely, most wisely; justly, more justly, most justly. 



(9) In th« analysif of soeh adTerb^ we may m well take the two 
separately, and conuder morv and wtott aa mtknrbitU mod^katiomi d oils 
adverba. 

(10) The comparatiye and saperlatiYe of a^jeeiiTeB when formed \ff^ 
help of more and nu>it may as well be treated in the lame way in aMl|p 
fiis ; the words more and most being regarded simply like other adfcM 
modifications of adjectives. (11) lliey differ in no respect^ as regiA 
grammatical form or grammatical fanction, firom -other adverlnal 
cations. There is no neoesnty for mentioning the names eoHtporslwf fli 
superlative degree^ except when these degrees are formed by inflifliai 
(12) Then it will be necessary, when the comparative or saperlatiTe torn 
occurs, to say that the adjective is an adjective in the comparative tf 
superlative degree, or that it is an adjective with the comparative A 
superlative inflectional modification. In writing we may express thil If 
the abbreviations, Bet, A. Oomp. and Deg. A. Sup, — ^Deaeriptive a^je^G^ 
of the comparative degree, and descriptive adjective of the aop^litirt 
degree.(6) 

$ 75. Having considered the modification of adjectivfli lij 
inflection, we proceed to consider the various ways in which thef 
are modified by separate words. 

Modifications of Adjectives and Adverbs cohbistdto of 



(6) See more on this subject, Struct of Lang., § 95. 



(7) Are adverbs cf nuumer Inflected? (S) How are thej oompsredf Dlaatnta bya* 

amplea. 

[(9) How may we proceed in the analysis of adverbs aoocM&paDied by fn&re $Bim0lt 
(10) How, in the analysis of the compantivee and saperlatires of a^eetives madeb^vo'* 

and most? (11) Asrign the reasons for porsoing this eouse. (12) In what moiMrdP** 

treat the inflectional forms in analyaia?] 
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i^ARATB^ Woiia>8*«^lst, (1) Some adjeotiveB admit of a dative 
codification, like Terba (2) The adjeoliTes most frequently bo 
Codified are- Ukej near, necirerj necuresty neett* We sabjpin a 
amber of examples irhich may be used as an exercise in analysis. 

(8) ''Heoomethforthnkea/ouwr," ^Whoteadietli like Mm/" *<He 
■131 he lik« a tree/* in. ** Lest I become like them/* Ac ** The righieoas 
Ml flourish like the palm-tree, he shall grow like the cedar in Lebanoo." 
Rbere wm none like thee before thee." "The men SiMtr Mieah's houee." 
IThey knew not that evil was near them,** "The. month of the foolish is 
NMr destniction.'* John sat near his brother. His sister sits next him^ 

All these- adjectives instead of the dative are frequently followed by a 
t^M and prepoHtion modifieation, ihe prepositionto: or often unio being 
'^rposed between them and the completing noun. 
- SzERcmF,: — ^To form propositions containing examples of adjectives 
Cidified by a dative. 

,^ 2d. (4) Some adjectiyes. are modified by air aoeusative of 
ffiieej iimej measure or dimension, like verbs. We subjoin ex- 
ii;^es». which may serve, like. those in the last para^aph, for an 
Zeroise in analysis. 

(Si TbiB house is worth four thousand pounds. The book is worth ten 
UUimgs, That work is worth all the labor expended upon it It is worth 
fdke to consider a subject^ ^ (ioA«/e is here, a noun in^ the accusative), 
ipiliam departed this life, aged thirty-five yea/ts. That man is sixty years 
1^, 1^. table IB five feet long and three feet widci The house is four sto- 
!et high. The wall is eighteen inches thick, ten feet high, and ttoo hundred 
M long. The river, in this place^ ib fifteen feet deep. 

(•) It will be noticed that tiie adjective old and the adjeetivBsnf dimen- 
JDB take the accusative of time and measure before them.(a) 



, (a) For explanation of the word ago preceded by a noun of time, see 
or larger treatise, pp. 812-8, note. 

I TSl (1) What is the flnt modification of acyeotires by Beparate words here mentioned f 
) Enumerate the a4]ectiyc8 most frequently modified by a dative. 

(8) Bepeat some of the examples, and point oat the a^Jeetive-and the modifying dative 
) 1^ the examples. 

{I) What is the second form of modification of a^eotives by separate words f 

(5) Bepeat some of the examples, and In all the propositions given point oat the a^Jeo- 
ve and the aoeosative of price, time, dec. 

($y Repeat the remark Sn refyrenee to the adjective old «&!^1Ski« td^MJi!R«^^\(!^s&wu^^s^ 
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ExKBCsx. — ^Form a g^Ten number of propotitioiig oontuning exim{hi^[^ 
of adjectives modified by an aeeuuUiwe of time, meature, Ao. 

3cL (7) Many adjectives are modified or completed hj i 






tives in the same manner as yerbs. We sabjoin a few ezamphi 1 1^' 
for exercise in analysis. f 

(8) Your friend is Tery ambitions to excel his neighbors. The yoa| 
man is desirous to learn. He is anzions to eueceed in his enterprise, 
action is worthy to be imitated. This boy is prone to do mischief 
boy is prompt to perform his duty. John is now ready to go home; 

(9) Participles or adjectives formed from Terbs which take aninfinitin 
modification of course take the same modification. Such adjectiveit : 
example, as aeetutomed, habituated, inclined, addicted, diepoted, Ac, torn 
within this description. 1 1 

£xKRoi8E. — ^Form a number of propositions containing examples of ttii I !] 
construction. V» 

4th. (10) Many adjectives are modified by a noun irifli^ 
jprejpositionj like nouns and verbs. (11) A few of the adyerii^ 
formed from adjectives which take this modification, are Bcm- 
times completed in the same way. (12) We have examples iaAt 
following propositions: The man acted conformahly to yotir' 
ORDERS ; John acted consistently with his character. Whfli 
we resolve the adverbs conformably and consistently, as in tilt 
equivalent propositions, The man acted m a manner coNFOBit 
ABLE to your orders, John acted in a manner consistent i«4 
his character, we shall see that they are modified by a noun oimI ''j_ 
jprejposition, because the adjective involved in them is so modifiei"] 

(18) Different adjectives take after them different prepositions with t ' 
modifying noun, and the same adjective always takes the same prepoeitioii 
or the same set of prepositions after it Most adjectives taking after tli«* ' 



(T) What is the third modification of adjectives ? 

(S) Repeat some examples, and point oat the adjective and inflnitive modifleatki ^ 
each. 

(9) Repeat the remark about participles 

(10) Mention the fourth form of modification applied to adjectives. (11) Are idnAi 
ever modified in the same way ? (12) Illostrate by example, and explain why the adnA k 
rasceptible of this modification. 

[(18) Sepeat the substance ot wIqaI Vi «&\^ Vn. TcSoKiDAb Va Q!kSSsc«t^. ^j^V^jCl^^ \3Ua( tf 
ferent prepositioiia after them. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
1 iUD nrpEHATivE PHOPoarnoNS. 

iTiTB PROPOBiTioua. — (I) As regards win fier, 
proposition is that employed in asking a que^ 
form, the interrogatvue proposition differs 
proposition only In tie arrangement of the 
the verh, and not always even in this. (3) Some 
repositions commence with an interrogative word 
mark their character. {4) When the interroga- 
6 sttbjeet of the proposition, or a modification of the 
der of arrangement is esaetly the same aa in the 
Bition. That is to Bay, the subject noun preeedea, 
(5) But when the interrogative word is not 
10 proposition, nor a modification of the subject [a] ; 
terrogative proposition is formed without an iQte^ 
the order of arrangement is reversed, and the verb 
ibject noun. (6) It will here be remembered that 
\d tensts, it is the anziLiary which is the verb, and 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

)P INTERROGATIVE AND IMPERATIVE PROPOSITIONS. 

^ 76. Interboqative Propositioks. — (1) As regards ma^er, 
interrogative proposition is that employed in asking a ques- 
1, (2) As to its form, the interrogative proposition differs 
31 the assertive proposition only in the arrangement of the 
ject noun and the verb, and not always even in this. (3) Some 
irrogative propositions commence with an interrogative word 
ch serves to mark their character. (4) When the interroga- 
B word is the subject of the proposition, or a modification of the 
ject, the order of arrangement is exactly the same as in the 
3rtive proposition. That is to say, the subject noun precedes, 
verb follows. (5) But when the interrogative word is not 
subject of the proposition, nor a modification of the subject (a) ; 
when an interrogative proposition is formed without an inter- 
ative word, the order of arrangement is reversed, and the verb 
cedes the subject noun. (6) It will here be remembered that 
the compound tenses, it is the auxiliary which is the verb, and 

(a) "We have no word in our language to indicate interrogation exclu- 
)lj. All our interrogative words penorm another function in the pro- 
Ition besides indicating that it is interrogative. 



T«. (1) What Is said in reference to the matter of the interrogative proposition ? (2) 
rb«t does its form differ from the form of the assertive proposition? (8) How is the 
acter of some interrogative propositions marked ? (4) What is the order of arrange- 
t in the proposition, when the interrogative word is the snbject noun, or completes tho 
ect? (6) What is the general order when the intettogpJtivo -wot^ S& "Wit XJafe ^oM^w*. 
r, or when there ia do interrogative word used in lotmVa^ «n. VixVitto^N-Vs^^Jtov^^^'^''^'^ 
'epeat the remark about the eompoond tenses. 

9 
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that it b thiB al<me which in interrogative propositioDS oomefl l)e- 
fore the subject noon. 

(7) It most also be noticed, that in all interrogative propon- 
tions which require the subject noun to be placed after the veib, 
we use the tenses formed by combining the verb do with the in- I i 
fioitive of the several verbs (L e., the progressive forms), insteid 
of using the simple indefinite and simple past tenses of ibose 
verbs. (8) The verba to be and to ham* are exceptions, fflsoe 
they have no tenses formed by the verb do, (9) In our older 
authors, and in poe^, the simple tenses are <iftaa enployed in 
interrogations, when the order of subject and verb is inverted, tnrt 
scarcely ever m prose composition ok in «mvcnwitiDn» as tte lao> 
guage is now used. 

(10) We may express the rule ai present ftUew^d in our bi- 
guage in the arrangement of interrogative propwtiona brieij 
thus: When an int^rogative propodtioQ has an inierrogatbe 
word for its subject noun, or aeeompanying and oompleiii^ ite 
subject, it is arranged in the same CHrder as the assertive propo»> 
tion ; but when it has not an interrogative word lor subject tiovn, 
or complement of its subject, the order of arrangement is inverted^ 
and the subject noun placed after the verb. (11) The kainer 
will observe that in the writtai language all interrogative propo- 
sitions are indicated by the interrogative ma^ (?). ( 12) In tlte 
spoken language, all interrogations — all questions — which do Bot 
commence with an interrogative word are distinguiahed, by good 
speakers, &om assertive propositions, by a strongly marked nsiog 
inflection of the voice at their close. 

We give examples of the diflferent forms of the interrogatiye proposi- 
tion, and, to render the distinction between it and the assertive proposi- 
tion more clear, when this distinction is effected by arrangement and 






(7) What elso is to be noticed in regard of the formation of intem^tive proposikloB!* 
(8) Uepcat the remain in reference to the verbs to be and to have, (9) What is said vf tb« 
practice of our older authors, and of the poets ? 

(10) Repeat the rule fbr the arrangement of interrogatiye propositions. (11) Bovr vt 
interrogative propositions indicated in t\\© wAXtenlKiigaa^fel V^L^ ^ww we those which do 
not commence with an interrogative 'woTdaAaMkmp^a'^^'^*^*^^^'^ 
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rithodt aaintoniogakvre wotd, ^e shall plaae th« oM^rlcw tipposiW/tO'the 
Mierrog^^tkft form. 

laL {18) Intarrogfttire proposhioniisving the intorrogBtfive word for 
iieir saljieot noun, or to eomplete theeolijoet l%fiB6 do not difltor m 
irraDgement from assertive propositiona. The iatorrogmiire word alone* 
liatijigiiishcs them. Examples: Who ia at the door? Who went to the 
}«rt-<^fl&se? Who haa read timt poem9 Who will lend me a kn^t 
WMeh boy is the best scholar! What Jiea^niihataUeff Wliatl^ro^e th» 
lliMS 9 What haa happened I Ae. 

2d. (14) Interrogative prc^xMitioos in whu^ the intenogative word is 
lot the ecdj^eot noun, but oompklcs the predicate. Here-ifae order of the 
nibjecit nonn and verb are inverted. Examples*: Whom did yon eeef 
What have you done ? Where have you been ? Why do you complain f 
When did he arrive ? Whitiier will he got. tHJow does he succeed I drc 

(15) It will be observed that in all cases the interrogative >Wfird begins 
the propositioD. .u \ ' ' 

3d. (16) Interrogative propositions (or questions) formed without an 
interrogative word, contrasted with the corresponding assertive propo- 
dtion. 

AMBmUve Form. InUrrogaUce Farm. 

I am right Am I right! 

I have time^ Have I time f 

We were right Were we right? 

They had horses. Had they horses ? 

He goes to town. Does he go to town ? 

He went to town. Did he go to town ? 

You gave him money. Did you give him money ? 

I have seen. Have I seen ? 

He had arrived. Had he arrived! 

They will come. WiU they come ! ^ '' 

(17) Here the subject nonn is invariably placed after the verb; and, 
wh^i a compound tense is used, after the anzi^ary verb. 

[(18) Give examples of tfae first class of interrogative propositions, viz. : those whicli have 
an interrogatiTe wwd for their jtil^ect nonn, or modifying their sobiject noon. 

(14) Of the second class^ 

(15) Where does the interrogative word always stand? 

(16) Oive examples of the third class, contrasting the assertlye with the interrogative 
form. 

(IT) Bei>eat over again the observations abont the place ot\ke W3i\>\fcQi\.\iaasv'^\MBSk.^waip 
poand tense is used, and about the use of the ^mphatiQ tenMB. 
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It win be Botieed thai with all Tali% caeepi 10 bb md to Bki\ tiie 
tmphmfir imdr/imHf mtdpud temae tmmde wiUk &e Tob 10 do^ is coiplirfediK 
the intcnvgatiTe fonn, in aQ caeei w htiL &e aobject noon and T«ri> M 
iBTcrted, or when the maJt^tet it not mm. ialBiugaii Yie weed, or OMB|iliited 
bj OB interra^rtiTe word. 

(18) We may gire Moie eiamplei from the aatiqiuiied and poetiMl 
langnege of the ample indefinite and part teoMo cmplojed intanogatiTdty, 
when the order of anaBgcment ia inrerted: "Ife^imai ikom the ribha 
of his goodnemf *Xiwv jft whst I hara done to jonl" *<Tliinkat 
thon this right, Ac r "Bdierert thoa thisl* 'BdieTestthontlieiin- 
phetsf* " Bat what BMsa^ jFoa of lo^tiTeihereiBf*— ^maer^s State <e 
Ireland. *'Qow raaoaca tf then to psawf— Idon. ** What hear II V 
IdenL 

We subjoin some ezamploB from die poets: — 

'^ What /mt we then f "-^Mihon. 

** What now arai/« that noble tkirU of frme f *— llioniaon. 
^'^rvoOet there the man with soul so dead? '*—SeoCt. 
*< And asitf /that my blood was eoldf *— Idem. 

The reader win find on examination that in aU these proposiiioDii^ if 
expressed in the enrrent prose of the present daj, we would introduee fte 
teoiies formed with the auxiliary do instead of the simple tensea 

There is a mle in referenee to the answer made to an interrogatiit 
proposition, which we may give in this place. It is an important rolih 
and one often Tiolated by onedncated and careless persons in convent- 
lion. 

(19) BuLE. — THe pronoun in the answer mnst be in the same 
case with the interrogative word in the question. 

"ExAXPLsa. — Who is in the room / Ans. /»= / con in the room. To sach 
qn^tions the nnedncated often answer me. The impropriety of this in* 
ewer is manifest when we supply the words suppressed and exhibit tii6 
complete proposition implied ; thus, Me m in the room. Even the least 
educated person perceives the impropriety of this. TFAom do they blame! 
Ads. Him -» Thej/ blame him. Whose hat is this! Ans. Jbhn^s ormwe 
— 37t« hat is JohrCs^ or mine. 

^ 77. Remarks on the Ikterrooative Words. — (1) The 
interrogative words nsed as sabjects of interrogative propositiosfl 



(IS) Eepeat s Dumber of the antiquated and poetical examples which differ from the pn* 
eent order of JEngliah prose compoAtton."\ 

(19) JUpent the mle and ttlnstrate \)y e^flan\Ae&. 
§ 77. (1) KnuiiK-rate the in'-crro^Vwc wotO.s u^^Ci as ^x^"^<5<i\& qH \itQv>^^\'>itv'iw 
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are whoj whaty which, and formerly whetherf^whieh of the two. 

(2) These are commonly called the tn^erro^afiv0j!>ronoMn5. (3) 
^he word who has an undoubted claim to this appellation. It 
always performs alone the fanction of a noun, and is used ezclu- 
ciyely to represent persons, and not the lower animals or inani- 
mate things. 

(4) What interrogative, when used aJoney always represents 
a thing. It appears in Anglo-Saxon grammars as the neuter form 
of whoj which is masculine and feminine. In the language as 
now used what differs irom who in this, that it is employed 
as an adjective, and thus employed, sometimes accompanies nouns 
which denote persons. For example, '^What man is thereof 
you?" "What man knoweth the things of a man?" This is 
more emphatic than to say. Who is there of you? and Who 
Imoweth the things of a man? 

(5) Which is perhaps to be considered an adjective, and, 
when used alone, as having a noun implied, like any other adjec- 
tive employed substantively. (6) Used interrogatively, this. 
word may accompany nouns significant either of persons or the 
lower animals and things, and when used substantively, may re- 
present objects of both these classes. Thus we say, which boy 
did that ? which is to blame ? speaking of persons — as well as, 
which road leads to the village ? and which is the best bound ? 
speaking of books. 

(7) Which has been improperly represented as the neuter of who. In- 
stead of this modern grammarians have assigned plausible reasons for con- 
sidering it a compound of the interrogative root wh and lic^ the Scotch 
whilk being a step in its progress to its present English form. 

(8) Whether appears, also, to be a compound of wh and either. It is 
now scarcely in use as an interrogative. Instead of it we use which of the 

(2) What are these words commonlj called f (8) Repeat what Is said of the word who, 

(4) Repeat the remarks In reference to what; and gives examples of tcAa* employed ai 
an a4Jective. 

(6) How may which be considered ? (6) What kind of nomis does it accompany when 
used as an interrogative ? Give examples. 

[(7) How has which been improperly represented ? And in what light is it considered by 
the most recent gnmmailans ? 
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two. We have taauapieB of the aneieBt vage in the qveatiMH^ ''WMbcr 
•f them did the wiU.of hia lather?"'" Whether is gz«at«r, Ht^ gM or the 

temple?" 

(9) The interrogative who may be employed plusallj as well as waigit 
larly. For example, " Who are ^ese that fly as a cloud? " Ac, **Wko are 
happiest among men ? " This wof d has also a possessire or eenitiye form, 
tohose, and another form, whom, which was anciently need aa'a dative^ Infc 
now is employed a» an acoissatiYe. (10) Whmt and-taAtcA lunre no geni- 
tive form, and ace indifferently employed as fummmiiiwt <ir mccumOiM; 
that is, as fn^bject notms, or ol^diwe and rumiL.vdth prepoHtian. modifiea> 
tions. 

(II) Some of the other interrogatives, which serve only as modifying 
words and not as subject nouns, and are therefore called adverbs^ seem to 
have been originaUy oases or derivatives of toho. At leasf^ they geae- 
rally contain what may be considered the interrogative aign in ouchn- 
gnage, viz. : the consonantal sound vh. (12) Where — i» v)hat pieet 
seems to have been an old feminine dative with a noun impliedytff^ >»/ir 
what cattse, an ablative, when^^ at what time, an accusative. WbUher^^to- 
wards what place, is manifestly a derivative or compound from the same 
root (13) How ^ in what manner, is suf^posed to ccmae from the sane 
source, the ti of the wh having been suppressed, possibly beeause the com- 
bination of wh with the vowel sound represented by ow was unj^eaaiot 
to pronounce and disagreeable to the ear. 

Exercise L — ^Form a given number of interrogative propositions with 
interrogative words for their subject nouns. 

Exercise XL — A given number commencing with an interrogative pro- 
noun which does not serve as subject noun. 

Exercise III. — A given number commencing with an. interrogative 
adverb. 

Exercises IV., V., &c — A given number of interrogative propositionf 
formed without interrogative words. 

^ 78. Of Imperative Propositions. — (1) As regaxds watt^f) 
the imperative proposition is distinguished by the fact that it is 
employed in expressing commands, requests, entreaties, &a (2) 

(8) Repeat the remain in reference to whether; and gire examples of this wurd used 
intwrogatiyely. 

(9) Is wTio ever used plurally ? And what cases has it ? (10) Repeat the remaxka la re- 
ference to case fbrms of w?uU and which. 

(11) What do some of the interrogative words not used as subject nouns seem to hive 
been origtnaUy f (12) Tell what is said of iiofter«, toftv> whm^ and whither. (18) What is 
Boid of how f] 

§ 78. (1) What is said of the matter ol ^ft Vm'<^«n.\i\« ^.to^w^^^'^^ ^'^jss^a&i.vej 
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As leg^ds ybrm, it is distinguiglLed by the following peculiari- 
ties— 1st. The imperative form, or mode of the yecb^ eoBsistisg 
i]io«urlaBgw^<tf the veot without iaieotion, i& en^ jed ia tba 
class of propositions. 2d. The subject of such pn^ed^iMis in 
the prose language of the present day, is always of Ihe seeond 
person; that is^ always a party or parties addressied. dd. The 
subject noun, being almost always the pronoun of the second per- 
son singular or the second person plural, and caf able of being 
readily iopf lied,, ia most eonunoiyy soppressed. 4th. When the 
pronoun is expressed, it is placed aft^ the verb. {3) The sup- 
pression in the ene ease, and the arraBgemeot affcer the verb in 
the other case, equally serve to distinguish the imperative from 
the assertive form. (4) When the pronoun is placed after the 
verb the plural imperative proposition does not differ in form- 
firam the plural interrogeetive pxopositioii in the indefinite tense, 
so ikr as the words and arrangement are ooneemed. Thus, resist 
ffou, Of 9^r ^h ''^^ ioTTD, either a question or a conmMiBd — an 
interrogative or an imperative proposition. (5) In speaking, the 
tone of command or entreaty is clearly distinct from the tone or 
inflection of inquiry. This fact prevents all mistake of the one 
form for the other in spoken discourse. The mark of interroga- 
tdon serves to distinguish the interrogative form in written dis- 
course. 

(6) Some imperatiye propositions, haTiiig a 8tdbj«et of Uie third p^rwmy 
occur in our older writers and in the poets. Ixl these t^ subject notui is 
expressed, and generallj placed aiftcr the verb. 

Tf e subjoin a few examples of imperatiye propositieoB ftw an exercise 
m analysis. 

(7) "Fret not thyself because of evil men.** "Honor thy father and 
thy mother." "Hear the instruction of thy father." "Fowake not the 

flrately the four peculiarities which distingaish the imper<xtive prc^praeltion. ^ What two 
circmnBtances distinguish the imperatlv.e from the asserttve proposition ? (4) Wftii what 
other kind of propoBltion does the plural ImperatlTe sometimes agree in form, sad in what 
case? 6170 on example. (5) In this case how are these tw^ kinds of proposttlonB dlitin- 
gaiflbed in spoken diseoorse ? How in written disconrse ? 

[(6) Bepeat the remark about imperstiyes having a sniideet of the fisird petson. 

(7) Give examples of Imperative propositlopa In wMc\i tti^ sv)W^ft<i\.^Tattssosi.NA««^xwa«A. 
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law of thy mother.** **Bvlj the trath; sell it not** "Get wisdom, get 
understanding.** Show me your exereite. Be courteous to alL ** Reveal 
none of the eecreta of thy friend. Be fiuthfol to hie interests. Fontke 
him not in danger. Abhor the thought of aoqniring any advantage by 
his prejndiee.*' 

(8) EXAlfPT.WB WITH THE "PBOVOVH EZPBBS8KD. — '*Despise SOt thoVl fh« 

chastening of the Almighty.** " Blessed be thon,** ico. " Be thon an exam- 
ple,** <feo. "Be not thou ashamed of the testimony,** <fec ** Go ye there- 
fore,** &G, 

ExEBOiSK. — ^Form a given number of imperative propositions. 

(9) Examples with a Subject or the Thibd Febson.—-" Blessed ke hi.. 
that blesseth thee.** "Thy kingdom eome.** 

"For me, when I forget the darling theme^ 
Be my tongue mute, mj fancy paint no more^ 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat I ** 

*' Be thine despair and sceptred care/* 

(10) We may here remark that the vocative, or noun of address, is veiy 
often used in connection with this form of proposition. For ezamfdes of, 
the vocaHve in this connection, we may take the following propositions: 
" Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways.** "My son, forget not 
my law.** 

" Daughter of Faith, awake I arise ! illume 
I The dread imknown, the chaos of the tomb.*' 

(11) These vooatiyes, or nouns, employed in addressing or calling on 
the party to which our discourse is directed, do not form any part of a 
proposition, though they stand alongside, or sometimes in the middle of i^ 
and therefore they admit of no grammatical analysis. It is the mere 
utterance of a name for the sake pf indicating the party whom we address 
or for the purpose of arresting his attention. It is often used, as in the 
quotation from Campbell, in solemn and emphatic invocation. (12) The 
noun or pronoun thus employed is often accompanied, as in the example! 
above, by the usual modification of nouns, by adjectives, by nouns in app(h 
sition, by noun and preposition modifications, (13) In the example abo?e^ 

(8) Give a few examples having the pronoun oxpreesed. 

(9) Give ezamplea with a sabject of the third person. 

(10) Bepeat what is said of the use of the vocative or case of address ; and give ezampltf. 

(11) Bepeat the remarks in reference to the Amotion which vocatives serve in diaoouaa. 
(12) What is said of the modiflcatioDS of wliich vocatives are susceptible? niastrate this 
by the examples above. (18) What remark is made in reference to the example, **Tboo 

Blaggardf" 
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"ThoQ sluggard," and in similar cases, it may be doubted whether duggard 
)8 to be considered a noun apposed to thou^ or thou as a sort of determina- 
tm giving greater emphatic force to sluggard 

(14) Hie vocative is also often used before interrogative propositions to 
arrest the attention of the party whom we interrogate. For example : 

** Vain man I is grandeur given to gay attire ? ** — ^Beattie. 

:t is also employed for the same purpose before assertive propositions. 
''or example: " Son, thou art ever with me/' <&c 

(15) The voeaHve, having no grammatical dependence on the accom- 
•anying proposition, is usually in printed books separated from the rest of 
lie discourse by commas. (16) In analysis all that the grammarian has to 
o with these vocatives is to assign them their name, keeping them separate 
*om the proposition, and to describe the manner in which they happen to 
e modified. 

We have now finished what we have to say on the construction and 
Dalysis of propositions, whose subject noun and verb are only modified 
y single words. 

The student of grammar should bear in mind that the first and most 
Kiportant step in attempting the analysis of difficult constructions, is to 
ipply correctly all words omitted by ellipsis, and complete the structure 
F the proposition. The whole difficulty in analysis often arises from ab- 
reviated forms of expression. In such cases, when the construction is 
Ued up, the difficulty va'mshes. 

§ 79. In closing what we have to say upon modifications consisting of 
ingle words, it may be useful to present them together in a synoptical 
wle, classing them in reference to the kind of words they are used to 
Tmplete, 

The several kinds of words susceptible of modification are : 1st, nouns* 
idnding pronouns and verbal nouns ; 2d, verbs ; dd, adjectives, including 
«rbal adjectives or participles ; and 4th, adverbs. In regard to verbal 
oons and verbal adjectives, it has been already observed that they are 
oteeptible of some of the peculiar modifications both of nouns and of 
erbs. To avoid unnecessary repetition, we form our table irrespective 
f this peculiarity of the verbals. We prefix a number to each modifiea- 
km of each class, which, together with the letters iV., 7i, -4., Adv., for 
icmn, verb, adjective, and adverb, may serve to denote them in written 
nnlyses, or references for any other purpose. We also annex to each 

lodification the number of the section in which It is explained. 

• 

(14) Is the vocative introdaced before other kinds of propositions, and if so, for what 
nrpoee f (15) What is the rule of panctnation in reference to vocatives? Tell the reason 
f the rule. (16) What is to be done when we meet witti vocaX.W«i Vcv MvvilkX'^N&l'X 

9* 
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I. Forms OF MoDiFicATiair x>F Nouirs. 

1. DeterminatiTe A^^aetive, $^0. 

2. DescriptiTe Adjeetire, § W. 
& Ge&itiYe Case, § 5d. 
4. Noon and PrepositifOB, ■% iftS. 
6. Noun in Apposition, § Sd 
6. InfinitiTe^ % 52. 
*I. Noim AdjeetiWy employed, § 5L 



IL Forms of Modification of Ybbbs. 

1. Adjective Complementary of Neater Verbs, § 68. 

2. Adrerb, § 71. 

3. Objectiye after Act and sometiines Pass. Y. § 57. 

4. Objectiye Infinitiye, § 58. 

5. Noon and Preposition, § 62. 

6. AccnsatiTe of "Kme^ Jbc. § 64. 

7. DatiTe, g 60. 

8. Ihfinitire of Purpose, § 58. 

9. Nonn Complementary of Act and Pass. Verb, § 69. 

10. Infinitive Complementary of do, § 69. 

11. Noun Complementary of Neuter Verbs, § 63. 

12. A4j. Complementary of Act and Pass. Verb, § 69. 

13. Preposition witiiout Noun, § 62: 26. 



III. Forms of MoDn^iGATiON of As^botiyes. 

1. Adverb, § 71. 

2. Noun and Preposition, § 75. 

3. Infinitive, § 75. 

4. Dative, § 75. 

5. Accusative of time, value, &q, § 76. 

6. Preposition without Noun, § 76 : 2L 



lY. Forms of Modification of Adverbs. 

1. Adverbial, § 71. 

2. Noun and Preposition, g '75. 
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Oedbr of Analysis of Pbopositeons. — 1. Point out the verb — the asser- 
e word — telling of what kind it is, whether neuter or cLctive^ and if ac- 
«, whether of the oicthae or p€U8ive form; then modef tente, number, 
'eon, 

2. Point ont the mbjeet mmn, telling of what kind it is, and its number, 
tder, person ; and repeat the mle of concord between verb and subject 
an. These form the foundation or basis of the proposition. 

3. We turn next to the modifications ; and first to those of the subject 
un, if it has any. Designate these by name in the order of their con- 
ction in thought^ telling to how much of the subject they apply, whether 
the bare subject noun alone, or to the subject noun accompanied by 
>re intimate modifications. The determinatives often apply to the sub- 
ct noun as already modified by a descriptive adjective, a genitive case, a 
nn and preposition or an infinitive. Care must be taken throughout to 
&tinguish between modifications which apply directly to the principal 
>rd either alone or after being partially modified, and those which apply 
rectly to other modifying words, and only indirectly to the principal 
3rd. 

4. Haying shown how the subject is completed, turn lastly to the mo- 
fications of that part of the predicate expressed by the verb. These are 

be designated in the same manner in the order of their connection with 
.« verb, with the same discrimination between those which directly mo- 
fy the verb, and those which apply to another modification ; and again 
itween those which apply to the verb alone, .and those which apply to it 
I already affected by other more intimate modifications. The learner 
ill remember that the adjective complementary and the noun comple- 
entary both of verbs neuter, active and passive have (when they occur) 
le precedence, on account of their close connection, of all other comple- 
lents. The preposition used alone has also the nearest connection with 
le verbs which admit it Next come objective modifications (whether 
3nunon names or infinitives), and next datives, when the verb has such ; 
ext adverbs of manner. Nouns with prepositions and accusatives of 
ime, Ac, come last. Sometimes, as we have seen, circumstantial modifi- 
ations are placed in the beginning of the proposition before both subject 
4nm and verb. Such modifications may usually be treated last, as most 
•mote in order of sense from the verb, and generally applying to all the 
predicate (exclusive of themselves), if not t6 the whole proposition. 

There is not much to be said in reference to the punctuation of single 
t^Topositions having only one subject noun and one verb. The only in- 
*&nce in which commas are introduced in the course of a simple proposi- 

Qaestionfl— Wbat oomea first in the order of analy^) \7\aX. Ti«s\., &^ 
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m 



tion has been already considered (See § 71 : 24), viz. : that in which an 
adyerb, or a noun and preposition expressing a circumstance, that might 
be separated from the proposition without destroying its general sense, is- 
distinguished by interpnnetion. 

The pupil can now be exercised in analyzing the propositions in any 
piece of discourse, omitting, in all compound and connected propositioo^ 
the conjunctive and connecting wordsi 
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OF COMPOUND PROPOSITIONS. 

^ 80. (1) We pass now from propositions of which all the 
rts and all the modifications consist of words to those which 
'olve in their structure a prtyposition,^ either as subject of the 
ncipal proposition, or as a modification of one of its members. 

(2) To express this distinction among propositions with 
jater brevity, we may call that species which we have hitherto 
isidered, having words only for their members and modifica- 
ns, simjpU propositions, and those which we are now about to 
isider, involving a proposition as a member of the main asser- 
D, or one or more propositions as modifications of subject or 
idicate. compound propositions. 

(3) In the analysis of compound propositions, we shall, in 
iformity with the mode of expression employed in treating of 
) complements in simple propositions, call the proposition 
ich contains the direct assertion of the speaker, the principal 
xyposition, and that which performs a subordinate part (con- 
bating the subject of the principal, or a complement of some 
ft of it), we shall call the accessory or subordinate proposi- 
n. (a) 

(a) (4) Note. — ^The learner will bear in mind that, when we speak of a 
neipal and a subordinate or accessory proposition^ we refer to the form 

60. (1) To what sulject do we next pass ? 

2) State the distinction between simple and compound pTo^osWYoTk^. 

)) State the dJstinotioD between a principal and an acccs^ty pxo\)0&v^oTi. 

) Repeat the substance of the note, and illustrate It by au-ftxamvVe. 
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^ 81. Accessory Propositions. — (1) A knowledge of lie 
several kinds of accessory propositions and of their fonctions, is 
indispensable to the satisfactory analysis of componnd proposi- 
tions. To aid the learner in acquiring this important knowledge 
is the task which we now propose. 

Classification of Accessory Propositions. — (2) We mty 
arrange accessory propositions under three classes, viz. : substan- 
tive accessory propositions^ adfectivectecessory propositions^ and 
adverbial accessory propositions, since they perform functions in 
discourse resembling one or other of these three classes of words, 
substantives, adjectives, or adverbs. 

(3) Before considering these several classes of acoesBory propoe&tioai^ 
we must call the learner's atteotion to the words employed to conneet ikm 
with principal propositions. 

Of Conjttnctions. — (4) The words employed to connect mi- 
ordinate with principal propositions, and also those employed 
for the purpose of connecting co-ordinate or independent pro|i' 
sitions (afterwards to be considered) are called, from the fime- 
tion which they perform, conjunctions. They conjoin or eoHnMt 
propositions. (5) Of the words employed to conneet proposi- 
tions, some are used exclusively for this purpose ; some, on the 

' of language, not to the relative importance of the matter which they ex- 
press. The proposition, which, grammatically considered, holds the rank of 
subordinate or accessory (as we shall generally hereafter call it), may ht, 
and often really is, the most important part of the compound propoaitioiit 
as regards matter. To illustrate by. examples ; Thei/ say our foti flJ* 
coming ; The servant announced that the house was on fire. In both tbew 
componnd propositions the first proposition is ^rraww^io^lcoZ/y considered thi 
principal containing the direct assertion of the speaker, but the latter pro- 
position in both cases undoubtedly <jontain 8 the most important partof tb» 
matter, and is therefore, logically considered, the most important. 

§ 81. (1) What is indispensable to the analysis of compound propositions? 
(2) Name the three classes in which we arrange accessory propositions; and tell the 
reason of this arrangement. 

(8) What claims attention before we enter on the consideration of the several classes i 
accessory propositions? 

(4) What name is given to the class of words employed in connecting propositioBS. 
Btate the reason for giving them ttvVa ixamci. ^^ %\xo\s' Vvi^ ^ot^w^vid Cor this puipos*" 
connection differ. (6) Mention itie means "by vf\v\<i\\ t\\Ns. (^\«et«tv^i«> xass.-^ \i<5.'nvsets^ V 
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josntnrj, are employed for other purposes, and only tMscasioBally 
48 eoDJnnctions. (6) Tlie first class, for the sake of distinctbn, 
we may call cof^unctionSy the laiter, conjunctive wordsj or we may 
eonnect the term eonjonetive with the original class name of these 
latter words, and call them conjunctive pronouns^ conjunctive 
adverht, and conjtmcti^e prej^sitions : for conjonctlTe words of 
aU these Mnds oconr. 

(7) Agftin, hfltidw thiij titer* is a difforanoednllie fanetionsidiich tfacBe- 
words. peiform when conjniietiyely used. Some ser^e exdnslTely a con- 
jtmctive purpose, that is, to connect propositions and to indicate some rel*- 
tion sabeisting between them. Others, besides this conjonctiYe function, 
perform, at the same time, the usual function of the class of words to 
irfaiflli they properly belong, generally in the accessory proposition, some- 
Hmm both in th« accessory and prmcipal proposition. Of l^ese facts we 
shall find abundant examples as the different, forms of aoeessory proposi- 
tions come under review. What we have now said may suffice to bring 
tha Conjunctions — (8) one of the great classes into which grammaiiana 
di'dde words— directly under the student's notice. (9) Along with the 
ibrm of each aeeegsoryt we shall consider the conjunction or conjunctive 
which serves to connect it' with the principal proposition. (Some- 
m shall find that no conjunctive sign is needed.) In the same way 
we shall present the different classes of conjunctions which connect eo- 
ordinate propositions, when we come to consider the different purposes for 
which such propositions are connected. This we think the most useful 
mode of treating this class of words. 

^ 82, Substantive Accessoily Propositions. — (1) We now 

retnm to the accessory propositions, and direct our attention first 

^to the class which we have designated as substantive accessory 

: ffopositionSj because they perform some of the peculiar func- 

/tions of substantives. 

Accessory Proposition used as Subject. — (2) The purpose 
first in importance for which a substantive accessory proposition 



[(7) Describe a ftirther difference in their functions when coinjtmctiTely used. (8) What 
do tbe coi^unctiona fonn ? (9) In what mode do we propofi© to treat ooinjunctions and con- 
jonetiTe words?] 

J 82. (1) What Is the name of the class of accessories which we first proceed to ooa- 
idder ? And why is this name given to them ? 

{2} Wb&t purpose doea tbe Grst mentioned species ol Ba\)6lan^\ft wy»«6«r3 v^q^^j^^^s*- 
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is employed, is one to which we have already adverted in the 
preceding pages (see ^ 7 : 4-5), namely, to serve as subject of 
the jprindpal proposition. (3) This species of accessory propo- 
sition is very generally preceded by the determinative word thai 

(4) That J when thus employed, is called by grammarians a coit* 
junction, though in fact it performs precisely the same function 
as when they call it a demonstrative pronoun (determinative adjec- 
tive) ; only it is placed in the one case before a noun, and in the 
other (which we are now considering) before a proposition per 
forming for the time the function usually performed by a noun. 

(5) We subjoin examples for the purpose of illustration. Thai 
the government of our desires is essential to the enjoymend^ 
true liberty, is a truth never to he forgotten by the ciHsum 
of free states. Here, if we put the question (as suggested in 
^3: 13) what " is a truth never to be forgotten ? " the answer 
will exhibit the true subject of the proposition ; namely, " The 
government of our desires is essential to the enjoyment of tree 
liberty." Second example, " Theft industrious habits are essen- 
tial to success in life, ought to he continually inculcated w 
the young^ What *' ought to be continually inculcated on the 
young ? " Answer, the proposition, the judgment of the mind, 
the truth : — " Industrious habits are essential to success in life." 
This truth, for the sake of greater emphasis, is marked by the 
determinative that. Third example, Tliat Julius Gmswr in- 
vaded Britain, is a well known historical fact, 

(6) In the analysis of any piece of discourse consisting (as almoflt 
always happens) of an intermixture of simple, compound, and combined 
propositions, the first question for the learner to settle is, how many dis- 
tinct propositions are contained in the portion proposed at one time for 
consideration. (This portion should always contain at least one 'complete 
assertion. Usually, it consists of what is called a sentence.) If the portion 



serve ? (8) By what word is this species of accessory generally preceded ? (4) "What iBsaiJ 
in reference to Viat thus employed '/ (5) Illustrate the use of the accessory employed is 
subject of the principal propositioiv by examples. 
(6) Repeat the substance of fb© dVrec^ioivs %\\wx\iQvj \ii <iQu^vwi^.^0sl'ek««\■"3^c^<it «.^kceof 
discourse. 
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prapoMd contains more than oibe propoution, Uw next iqnMtiba ]«» are the 
profontieas eombioed ccM>rdiBate, or -hav« we a compoimd |m>poiitioii ? 
[f tbaj are only eombsiMd propositions they are to be treated, and the 
nature of their eooDeetioQ explained, aeeording to the instruetions to be 
^▼«n -liepeafbtr ifer the analysis of sueh propositiens. If 1^ sentence 
Matains one or more- compound propositions, the next step -in analy- 
ss is to point out the verb, or assertive word in the prineipal proposition, 
and then the snliject, as in treating a simple proposition. In the present 
instance this subject is the eueessory proposition ; and in this ease we pro- 
Mad-Beztto the separate analysis of the subject proposition, treating the 
word that as a determinatiye applied to the whole proposition considered 
Rs a single compound subject Or, if we please, we may call it here a 
sa^junetive determinative, since it (as now understood) indicates the con- 
fmneUon of the propesitione, at the same time that it ramrdses its tMual 
determinatiye force. Then we proceed to the analysis of the vei^b and 
other parts of the predicate of the principal proposition. 

'IKHienthe accessory proposition serves as a modification of the subject 
or predicate of the principal proposition, or of one of -the -complements of 
tliie subject or predicate, it is to be treated, like the modificatioos already 
dasetibed, in the order which it ooouf»es in the sense, and it may itscK 
filler be analyzed iji ita place^ or its function and class only may be men- 
ticked,, and the analysis. postponed till the principal proposition is finished. 
E^'like a circumstantial modification, it seems to affect rather the whole 
prineipal proposition, than- any one of its members in particular, it may 
ha ^aoiisiderfid last,. after theaoalysis of : the principal proposition is corn- 
plated. 

ft) Compound propositions of this kind are often expressed in our Ian- 
g^nage in a somewhat different form. For example, the compound propo- 
•ilms. above introduced may be presented in the fallowing form. It is a 
inUhneiter to be forgMtem by ike eitietm of fr$e staUs, iiat the government 
qf cw desires, Ac. It ought to be eonst^nily tnctUeated on the young, that 
imduMrious habits are essential to success in. life. It is a well known histori- 
^Jke^ thai Julitu Onssar invaded Bntain. In.t^e cooapound propositions 
thus presented, the real subjects are still, as befose, the aseessory proposi- 
tiSKOfi .commencing with that. (8) The word rr serves as a substitvie subject 
to the principal proposition, till the real subject is developed in the acces- 
sory proposition. (9) This contrivance enables us to. arrange the predicate 
of the principal proposition first, and thus give emphasis to the assertion by 
I I . — — - 

X(7) Are oompoond proportions of this kind always expreflsed in the form. «k«ft&^ ^^t^r 
sented f Illufltrate bj examplesi (8) What is taUd ot \lift twiC^Naa. ^TtetTO»A.\r3 «. V^v-^iaa 
compound proposition when arranged as in these ex«mp\e&1 fjS^^YkSX. wt^-^^ewfi^'^s^^ 
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presenting it before we exhibit the subject to which it applks. (10) Tliis 
arrangement serves to draw the hearer^s attention more powerfully to "vluit 
we assert) by keeping him in suspense as to the subjeetto which it applies. 
(11) The latter form of this class of compound propositions — ^we mesa the 
form commencing with t^ for tttbstitute ittbjeet of the principal proposition- 
is generally preferred by writers, and occurs much more frequently tbai 
the other form in our language, (a) 

We subjoin the following examples for exercise in analysis. 

"It is through inward health that we enjoy all outward tMngSk" "U 
was an especial precaution that none but sweet-scented eyergreens tsd 
flowers should be employed.** " It is greatly to be regretted that a cosioB 
90 truly elegant and touching has disappeared from general use." 

(12) In the analysis of compound propositions of this form, the prin- 
cipal proposition maybe first analyzed, and, when we come to mention the 
representative or substitute subject rr, we must tell what purpose it serves, 
and refer to the accessory which it represents. 

(18) Punctuation. — ^In this construction, the principal and aeceesoKy 
are usually separated by a comma. 

ExEBoiBEs L, n., <Sec — A given number of compound propositions of the 
first of the above described forms. A given number of the second foro. 

§ 83. (1) We next come to treat of substantive accessory pro- 
positions employed for the purpose of modification. (2) We thus 



(a) The word it is often employed in the same representative numier 
when the subject of the main proposition is an infinitive serving as a con- 
tracted accessory. We subjoin a few examples of this construction, which, 
like the preceding, very often occurs- in our language. " It is good for ns 
to think, that this man too was our brother." What is good for us? An- 
swer, " To think that this man too was our brother." — That we shcnld 
think, that this man too was our brother, is good for us. " It is for W 
to decide, whether this freedom shall yet survive, or be covered wim s 
funeral pall," Ac. "To decide," <fcc. " is for you" — That you should de- 
cide, is for you — is your part or province. In all such constructionB it 
serves to represent for the moment the infinitive with its accompa]iuneat^ 
which is the real subject. 



effect by this substitution of it for the real subject ? (10) What effect has this arrsngtinent 
on the hearer? (11) Which form of the compound proposition is nsoally prefen«d ty 
writers?] 

(12) Bepeat what is said of the analysis of this form of compound proposition ? 

(13) What is said of punctuation in reference to this kind of compound propositionfl? 
§S8. (1) Mention the subject to "be TiCx^coM^^eteA. ^^ Ba^^ftat the remark in »/^ 

ence to aU the accessory propoBitioiiS'V7\i\OiTeT!\B2iiiVo\>%\x«a^.^^ 
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retam again to the subject of modification ; for all the accessories 
which we have now to consider — ^the adjective and adverbial^ as 
well as the substantive^ serve to modify either the subject or 
predicate, or a modification of the subject or predicate of the 
jprvncijpdl proposition, or, like circumstantial adverbs, and cir- 
cumstantial nouns with prepositions, to modify the whole principal 
proposition, (a) 

(3) In passing under review these modifying accessory propo- 
rtions, we shall pursue an order suggested by the classification 
of accessories already given, and this will correspond nearly with 
the order observed in treating the complements of simple prOi- 
positions. 

1st. (4) We shall notice the accessory propositions of which 
the functions bear an analogy to the fonctions of nouns employed 
in modification. 

2d. Those which bear an analogy to the adjective modifi^ 
cations. 

3d. Those which bear an analogy to adverbial or noun with 
preposition modifications. 

4th. And lastly, we shall consider certain accessory proposi- 
tions which perform peculiar functions which cannot be performed 
by single words or phrases. (6) 

(a) These modifying accessories constitute an important paii; of the 
stmctnre of language ; and yet> with the exception of what regards the 
adjective accessory, they have received very little attention, so far as we 
know, from our EngUsh grammarians. 

In treating this part of our subject, we derive great advantage (and 
the student wUl participate largely with us in this advantage) from the 
method pursued m the treatment of the complements or modincations of 
simple propositions; for the complements or modifications which consist 
of accessory propositions have generally a close analogy to those which 
consist of separate words. 

(6) This order of arrangement, and constant reference to the comple- 
ments already treated, whidi each accessory most resembles in function, 
and with which it in some cases interchanges place, will much assist the 
learner in following our observations on mJodifying accensory propositions. 

(8) What is said of tho order to bo pursued in treating the modlC^\Ti^ wi'XK^'crAR&l 
(4) State at length tho order to he pursuecl. 
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SuMTAimvB AcOEBsoKT pBoiioeFRQin M mp sxov m mM irai 

FUBPOSB OF MomFIOATIOir. 

^ 84. (1) Here we rtnll;iiieiitioii ^firet tiie imdMitaiiliye ^acm- 
eory propoeition employed in apjposiium^miillii a^<mnrfor4heMiBe 
purpose as 'the noim in apposition ;eoD^)leiiieiit WediannB.ahesiy 
noticed this kind of modifying Boeeasorydn^tuMtnig of Hie mm 
in apposition, ^ 50, and have given an example. ((2) Weval^mn 
additional examples. '^ For the ^promise, -ikat^ >dtould hi ih 
hwraf-fhe wof^d, ivas not to Abraham." ^ And. they maiefm- 
olami^ion throughout Judah and Jerusakmiunto^ll'tiie i^dien 
of the captivity, -ffutt ih^ ikot/M €/<xfher ikmnwekfes tage^uf 
unto Jerusalem^ In the first example, the accessory proposition 
^^ That he should be the heir of the world" stands in aj^Ktsition 
'With the noun '^ promise," serving^ •eoqilaiii oresKponBftfae son- 
oeption which it expresses; and, in like manner in 'tiie.iBemd 
•eaBamgple,'the ascessory '^ TIm^ they -should gafther ^tihmniBelvvs to- 
gether," &c., stands in apposition with the noun ^^ proclamatnu.*' 

(3) tPToTins, which imply what maybe expressed more specmlly in the 
form of a proposition, generally admit of ^Ai> proposition in apportion to 
0Zplam or expand thorn. (4) Snoh. nouns are, apdligy, bargain, bdief, 
canclimonf commamdmerUf contraetf canmetion, decisuHif deelardUon, M§*, 
doctrine, injunction, jvdgmeni, opinion, precept, prodcanation, promise, pf^ 
position, purpose, resolution, sentence, threat, truth, Ac. For example, J^ 
opinion, belief, conviction, '&q., that the soul is immortal, has been altnoit 
universally entertained. The command, jprecept, Ac, of Christ addressed to 
his immediate disciples, that text should love one anotsbv, .is bindinjf (» 
all his professed followers. This form of.modifieation, vne think, -isi not veiy 
often employed. 

(5) PoNoruATiON.— 'niis accessory, like the noun. in apposition, is sepa- 
rated from the rest of the compound, proposition by commas, 

ExEBCJtSE I., IL, Ac. — ^Form oon^und pEQpositiooa:«iiBiiAr.to thoBe.novr 
given, using the words above enumerated as subfeot nouns. 

AocEssoEY Proposition coMPx^raMLEZQTAiiy of the verb To 



S 84. (1) Describe the modifying acceasoiy first considered. (2) Dliiatrate the. use of this 
accessory "by examples. 

(3) State the description of nonns which take such modifying propoiAtions. (4) Ennnw^ 
ato some of these nonns. (5) Punctuation f 
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Bb.— ^)^ Mn aoeeaiOTy' piopositiioii is often used like^ a noun 
oomplementarj of tiirTerb. In Hiis way it is nsed, we beliere; 
exolosiyelj with the yerb to Ik. Example : ** Another cause is, 
that tJie grave is more immediately in sight of the su/rvivors^ 
Here, '^ That the.grave iamoie.inuaediatelj in sight of the sur- 
vivors," serves to complete the verb is. Compare with the exr 
ample the following^ form of a^qiresBion : ATwther cause is the 
frequent visitation of the grave hy the survivors. It is plain 
that the funotibn periformed in the example by the accessory 
proposition is the same as that here performed by the jioun visi- 
Pattern,, and ita accompanying modifications. 

(8) We may readily form prineipal propositiooB haying the nonns re- 
cently enumerated" in this section for their subjects, which principal propo- 
sitions will take accessories of this description tor modify the Tei-b is. We 
subjoin dxamplcft which may be used aa an exercise in analysis. *' My sen- 
tenoe is^ that we trouble not them/' (&c. The proclamation iSf that they 
should gather themselves together. Our opinioUy belief, conclttsiotif judgment, 
dtc, is, that different forms of government suit different stages of civilization. 
E^ sentencCj deeisionj commandi threaty injunction, d».; was, that the evdprit 
ihtnddi Ife prndshtd 3<ntr. contract, barg«tin,j&c, tsas^. that you wmld supply. 
uMrttiihttnateriala^ Quay intention^ design, pttrpose, rMolutton^ dfc, is^tkat th$ 
toorh shall be soon accotnplished The precept of Christ is, that his folloioen 
should love one another. The truth is, that different forms of policy suit nations 
in difflBrent stages of civilization. (9) In many of these examples, tiiemore 
nsoal oonstmetion would j no doubt^ be, to employ, instead of an accessory 
proposition, the infinitiye rerbal nonn. (10) Ttie infinitive with its ac- 
cmnpaniments may be- considered in snoh casee an abbreviated method of 
ezpressiiig an accessory proposition. Thus^ His senteneCy deeisiwi, design, 
command, dfc, ii to punish ike culprits. Our- intentioni design, purpose, dbe., 
is to finish the work. The precept of Okrist is to love one another: 

(11) B«Bfft9& — These- eompeuad propo»tions may all; without much 
change of sense, be converted^ into the form (consid'ered above§- 92) -vi^eh 



(6) Name the accessory next mentioned, and tell with what verb it is used. (7) UIds- 
trate by an example, and mention the fonn^if espiMsioB. widLwhidi tha esunple is'.eom- 
parecL 

(8) Describe the mode of fonnliif piopasitloaft'far iUoatrate' the xam^ of tfais- aoeawioiy. 

(9) Mention a form of construction more nsnal in some cases than that' in lite ezamples. 

(10) fittwmaj'tile inflnittvtthen be ragantod^' Bepeafcniiimple& 

[(11) Give the sabstance of the MBUgfay amaaUtiJlHitM Jtiby'eaHnplafe]: 
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has the accessory for sutfject of the principal propoaitioiL Thus, It is my 
sentence that we trouble not them among the Gentiles, due. It is our opinion^ 
belief d:c,f that different forms of government, Jsc, It wis his sentence, that 
the culprit sitould be punished. It is our intention, design, dbe., that the work 
should be finished speedily, 

(12) Punctuation* — ^This accessory propositioiL is separated by a comma 
from the principaL 

ExKBCiBES I, IL, <bc — Constract compound proportions with comple- 
mentary accessories ; exhibiting at the same time the Tarimtions of form 
of which they may be susceptible without material change of meanings 
infinitives instead of accessory propositions) and compound proposiiioos 
with an accessory for subject. The construction of assertions in l^e three 
forms, when all are accordant with propriety of expression, will improve 
the pupil's facilities in composition, by making him better acquainted with 
the resources which such variations of construction afford us, for the pur 
pose of selecting appropriate and harmonious expression. 

Substantive Accessory Proposition used as Objectivb 
Modification. — (13) Perhaps the most common use of what ve 
call substantive accessory propositions is to serve as objectiye 
modification, or complements direct of active verbs. (14) The 
accessory used in this way is sometimes preceded by the conjunc- 
tive determinative thaty but it often stands without any conjunc- 
tive word. 

£xAMFLES.--(16) / told him that a courier had arrived; or I told him a 
courier had arrived The learner will observe that " him " is here the dative 
modification, and " A couiier had arrived,^* either with or without the de- 
terminative that, is the objective modification. Put the question, what did 
I tell i The answer given will be the objective modification — " A courier 
had arrived.'' Hb said John toas toise, or he said that John was wise. I 
know he has sent, or that he has sent it. 

(16) Sometimes instead of an accessory proposition we substitute the 
infinitive as an abbreviation. (17) This infinitive takes before it the accu- 
sative of the noun or pronoun which is the subject in the equivalent acces- 



(18) What is said of the ptmctaatioii of this construction ? 

(18) Which is perhaps the most common use of the substantive accessory ? (14) Bt 
what oonjancUve word is this accessory sometimes preceded? 
(15) Illustrate by examples. 

[(16) Wh&t is sometimes subsUtutM tot t^ toim ot «OQa!M>t^\ QX^ "SRX^ ^<;^ ^oaIi in- 
flnitlyea take before them ? (IS) XUlTUtztto'by ex8ixiv^\aa. 
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■ory propontion. (18) For example, instead dS, I know that he i$ foUe, we 
can say, I know him to be %oi$e; instead o( I believe that he i» learned, we 
may say, / believe him to be learned, (e) 

(19) Sometimes the acoeesory in this kind of compound proposition is 
Interrogative, and commences with an interrogative word. Example, 1 do 
not know whether it i» true. Many persons say, but with less propriety, 1 
do not know if it is tme, Do you know whether it is true i (20) In this ex- 
ample, the whole compound proposition is of the interrogative form. In 
the preceding examples the accessory alone is interrogative, and the prin- 
cipal proposition, and, therefore, the compoond proposition as a whole is 
assertive. Ido not know who it is, I cannot tell what you mean. Can you tell 
what he means f I cannot tell who it is, I have ascertained where lie is. 
Siave they cueertained where lam i John knows well how many there are, 

(21) Verbals are of course susceptible of this species of modification as 
well as their kindred verbs. Examples : Hearing that you had obtained news 
of that matter, I have called upon you. Knowing that he is a good, man, I 
have recommended him to you. "The world would then have the means 
of knowing how many they are ; who they are ; and of what value their 
opinions may be,** <bc., Ac. — ^Burke. 

PiTNOTUATioN.— (22) The objective accessory is not usually separated by 
interpunction ; but the usage in this matter is not perfectly consistent 
when the word that precedes the accessory. When that is not introduced, 
the comma, we think, is never used. 

ExKBOisxs L, n, &<i, — Construct compound propositions with objective 
accessory modifications. Construct a number of propositions in two forms, 
first with an accessory for objective, and second with an infinitive and 
accusative preceding it The following among other verbs admit this lat- 
ter construction, and may be employed in constructing these propositions 
of double form. Acknowledge, admit, believe, know, prove, suppose, suspect, 
think, warrant, - " • 

(23) Substantive Accessory Proposition expressive op 
PURPOSE. — A proposition is often employed to modify a verb in 
the same way as we employ the infinitive of jpurpose, (See 
^ 58.) (24) This species of accessory proposition is preceded by 

{e) For explanation of this construction, with the infinitive, see § 07. 

(19) Repeat what to said of interrogatiye aooeaaorlea, and lUiutnte b^ examples. (20) 
Repeat the remarks in reference to the preceding example. (21) Repeat the remaa^ aboat 
verbalflb] 

(9Sf> Wlutt Ib said o/pnnctuation ? 

(28) What aceessory is next considered? (M) By 'wTa^'^wot^ >& \\. A-^l^ ^^r^'««^> 
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the eoiijmiotiT« TBA(T,/wiuoh oaimcrfe here' be omitiedi.flB. is tfa» 
ease of ihe objeetive accessory proposition. (25)^ We o&n «' 
press the connection of such accessories with the prindpai pro- 
position more emphatically by using the words in. order Ihtri he- 
fore them, instead of the simple iha^L (26) Examples,./ cot, 
THAT / may live ; or, I eat m order tbat I may liv^; Jmmm 
labors^ that he may obtain bread; or,- Jcunniabors^ in ordir 
that he may obtain bread. This boy studies dMgBwtlyy thai he 
may become learned and useful=in order that he maybecanUj 
&c. 

(27) The infinitive of jmrpote is often employed initead of tius spew 
of acoessory ; time, JHe labcm to obtain bread. Tfaii ia % len' fbrmal ud 
less emphfttic mode of ezpressing the thought (28) Tlie infinitive of yn^ 
pose may be ooiuidered as a substitute, or an abbreyisted form of tin 
ftocessoiy of purpose. (29) We must take care not to oonfbuiid' this-fl|»- 
cdes of aeoessory proposition -vith liie objective aooesiory, fhna ipineb it li 
entirely distinct^ as the infinitive of purpose is from the objaetive ixxfimiim 

(30) "Die remark made in reference to vex^ali, in oonsideiing tiw pre- 
ceding accessory, applies equally here. 

(31) PuN0TUAT[0N.--^'niis acccssory is generally separated by % eommb 

Substantive Accessory Modification of ADj^cTiysft— 
(32) A substantive accessory) or rather an accessory analogous to 
the noun with a preposition, is frequently used to modify a: oertun 
description of adjectives. For example, " I am not worthy timt 
thou shouldest come under my roof.'* 

(33) The adjectives susceptible of this species of modification are gentf^ 
ally such as express a condition of mental feeling, and the accessory pre 
ceded by that conjunctive indicates the object which this condition of mind 
regards. (34) We may enumerate among these adjectives cxmwimte, ttn- 
coneciouSf keedftdy heedlesSf ignorantt mindful^ unmindfvl^ . thoughtfkdf un- 



(25) In what otbef more empbatlc way is this aooessory sometinMS oanneeted ? (20) Give 
examples. 

[(2T) What modification is often employed instead of this accessory ? (28) Bepeatthe 
remark abmit tiie infinitive of purpose, (89) Bepeat tlie osatioii. (80) What is said aboat 
verbals?] (81) Ptmctnatian ? 

(82) Pescribe the accessory -wbldi modifllea adjectives. 
[(88) Describe the adjectlvea whic^ axe &uae€V^\e ot \b^&mQAaA!I^»l^»ft. <^ 'ttKSBcito 
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ihou^^f^vlfUnihinkiiig, (B5) Examples: Thii man, ooNeciouB <Aa< A« Aa# 
00^0(1 ihamefully, avMds his former companions. The. other, vneonsMom- 
that he ha* done torong, exhibits the aspect of innocence. (86) In construct- 
ing compound piTJipoBitionB of this kind, the adgective audits modifying' 
tteeemny are very often first disposed of in the arrangement ; then MLows 
the prineipftl propoditioi^ the a^eetiye modified, by* the acoeascTy serving 
to eomylete its subjeet noun. (87) Examples: Mindfid that the duratum> 
of life is tmcertain, this good- man studies, to he aluMys prepared for death. 
Heedful that dangers surrounded him^ he pursued his march, with redoubled 
eaiuium. Ignorant that toe were his best friends, he treated us as his worst 
foes. (88) This kind of sufostantire accessory proposition is, as we have 
already intimated, analogous to the noun and preposition used' in modify- 
ing adjeotiTss. (89) In fact, when the adjectives enumerated above take 
foord-modifications (as opposed to accessory proposition-modifications), it ia 
a noun and preposition which they take. For example, conscious of imw- 
cence, mindful of favors, heedless of danger, <fec. 

(40) There are some other similar adjectives which take after them an 
aeeesBory of the same form to indicate, not the object which the condition 
of mind expressed by tiiem reganis, but the occasion or cause of this con- 
ditioA o£ mind* (41) Such are anxious,, grateful, ungrateful, thankful, 
a»h4aned, dec. Thus, Anxious that his friend should not fall in his efforts, 
he devoted much of his iim£ to his service, " The humblest peasant is anxious 
that some little respect may be paid to his remains." Grateful, or thank- 
fkU that he was now rescued from danger, he resolved to recompense his deliv- 
erer. (42) With most of these last adjectives because may be used as- the 
conjimctive word, and the accessories which modify them come perhaps 
rather within the class whieh we call adverbial accessories, since they ex- 
press the circumstance of causality. 

(48) Punctuation. — ^This accessory, together with the adjective which it 
modifies, is usually separated firom the principal proposition by a comma. 

Exercises L, IL, <&c. — Ck)Dstruct compound propositions containing 
adjectives modified by accessories of the kind described. 

^ 85. Of Adjectivb Accessory PBOFOsiTioiir8.i — (I) We 

flome of thorn. (85) niustrate by examples. (36) Bepeat the remark in refeieno* to the 
eonstmctionofthis kind of compound propositions. (87) Illastrate by examples. (88) To 
wbich of the forms of modification already treated is this modifying accessory analogous? 
(89) What fiMst is stated as a proof of this ? Give examples. 

(40) State what Is said of a similar class of a^jectiyea (41) Enumerate some of this dass, 
and iUustrate by examples. {4S) Bepeat the remark made in reference to tiiis last dass of 
adjecttres and their accessories.] 

(48) Pnnctnatloii. 

§85. O) What ktDd of seeessory Is next ooBsMLerod? 

10 
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next proceed to consider the adjective acceuory proposition, 
(2) TMb kind of accessory is connected with the mjftd whioh it 
modifies by what are commonly called the relatime^ but irx& 
greater pro|Hiety, the cov^umctive pronouns, (3) These woidi 
perform the ordinary fimedons of noons in the accessory propoffi- 
tion, and, at the same time, indicate the connection or conpme' 
tion between it and the word in the principal proposition nhidi ' 
it serves to complete. (4) The name relatwe has been ^Ten to '• 
these prononns becaose they relate or haye reference to another ' 
word wMch they repres^it. (5) This word is usually called the 
antecedent, because it goes before, (6) This antecedent woid . 
which the conjunctive pronoun represents, is the word which tin 
adjective accessory proposition modifies or completes. SobW' ' 
times a proposition is represented by a conjunctive pronoun, ori 
in other words, serves as antecedent. '^ The bill was rejected by 
the Lords, which excited no small degree of jealousy,'' &a 

CoHJUHCTivB Pronouns. — (7) The words chiefly employed as; 
simple conjunctive pronouns are whoj which, and that, (8) Wh 
has case forms exactly as the interrogative who ; namely, a geni- 
tive case whose, and dative and accusative whom. (9) The d^ 
clension of this word may be exhibited as follows : 

J 
Nom, Who. Gen, Whose. Dat. Whom. Accus. Whom. ' 

(10) These forms are used to represent both singular and 
plural nouns, in the same manner as the case forms of the intef- 
rogative who, {See § 77.) 

(11) Which has no variation for either case or number. 
Whose, borrowed from who, is sometimes employed as its gem- 



(2) What name is given to the words which connect this accessory with the woid 
which it modifies ? (8) Describe the functions of conjunctive pronouns. (4) Why have tbes* 
words been called relative prononns? (5) What is the word which the conjunctive pio- 
noun represents called ? (6) What is said of the antecedent ? Is it always a noon ? 

(7) Enumerate the simple conjunctive pronouns. (S) What forms has tcho t (9) Bid- 
peat the declension ofwfio. (10) Repeat what is said of the singular and plural ose <Mr ttw 
forma ofw^. 

(11) W2iati8 8aidof<u;Aic^i]iTe(eteiie«\o<»ai^lsnQ&'t ^T^'&a&thAX«bafe\$sn&&\ 
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tire. Or perhaps we should say that the distinction between 
uAo and which is not maintained in the genitiye. (a) (12) That 
B inTamble, performing the function of nominative, dative, and 
uxasativey and having no genitive form. 

Leaving whose out of the account, the distinction observed in the pres' 
mt me of these pronouns may be described as follows : (13) Who and its 
Monatiye tohom are employed as conjunctive pronouns to represent per- 
Mps individually and plurally (but not collectively) considered. (14) They 
ttfi also employed to represent the names of animals when personified, as 
iftifiiUea; and sometimes personified things and abstractions. (15) Which 
ii iow used only to represent nonperaoTuUSf that is, irrational animals and 
tU^^ inanimate. 

(16) It is also used to represent eoUeeHve nouns (though signifying aa- 
MiaUages of persons); when they imply unity. The collective body, con- 
ndered as a unit, though made up of persons, is not regarded as a person. 
bamples: The party which ^rs^ elevated him to power has since denounced 
^m. The abmt, wmoH he led to victory, was strongly attached to him, 
17) Which is also used to represent nouns signifying persons, when only 
bjB word, or name, or character is referred to, not the person. Examples: 
fW call him an oppressor of the poor and the weak, whioh is the worst name 
OM could give him, " That was the work of Herod, which is but another 
anne for cruelty." 

(18) In the earlier usage of our language, which was employed to repre- 
ent persons as well as nonpersoncUs, (19) It is thus employed in the Lord's 
^yer in the authorized version; "Our father which art in heaven." 
20) The distinction established in the present usage of our language be^ 
Ween wJio and which contributes to perspicuity. Who and whom always 
»y their very form indicate that the reference is to the names of persons, 
Ad which that the reference is to nonperaoncUs — ^to animals or inanimate 
hings. 

(21) 27iat is used to represent the names both of persons and things. 



(a) See Expos. Gram. Struct Eng. Lang., p. 351. 

(18) What is said of the employment of who and wTiom T (14) Do they ever represent 
jie names of animals or things ? (15) How is which now used ? 

(1€) Does toMcA ever represent nouns signifying persons? Give examples. (17) In 
(That other case is it so nsed ? Give examples. 

(18) What is said of the use of who and whi(^ in the earlier period of cor language ? 
[19) Mention the example. (20) Is the distinction now observed between who and which 
Dseftil? 

(SI) What U Mid otthat f 
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It muf be connderad as the unw^gal reloHve or coT^unetdm-pronoimt^iOia^ 
the place of both.tt^o and which, (b) 

The grammarians have enumerated certain cases in which, the use of. 
that is to be preferred to the use of who or which. We give the substance 
of what they have said, partlyin the language of Dr. Oombie aondBr. 
Bullions. 

Ist. (22) Thatia-UBed after who or ttAtoA (either oonjonetiiw or iBfts- 
rogati ve) iias been ali*eady employed in the sentenoe to avoid ».diiflgTMi 
ble repetition of- the same sound. But this change from wAo^nr taftitito- 
that ought not to be admitted in a series of aooeasory propositions modifip 
ing the same noun ; the same antecedent ought, to be always reprweiM 
in such a series by the same pronoun. Thus it would be improper taa^> 
The man toat fears Godj and who loves his neighbor. We ought' ta emj^ 
either who in both oases, or that in both oaseSb 

2d. T?iat is usually employed to represent nouns, modified by a^ 
tives in the superlative d^ree ; as, "He is the vtisest man that ever lirai' 
Also to represent nouns modified by the words aame,.allf very ; andgSBflP* 
ally to represent those modified by the determinative adJQeti.v<es mny^ ^ 
some. » 

3d. When the conjunctive is to represent two antecedent nouDi^the 
one signifying persons and the other nonpereonalSf that is employad; i^ 
" the man and the horse that passed us.'^ 

4tb. That is sometimes employed, when it is doubtful whether who or 
which is the proper word ; as, The little child that was placed in the 
midst. 

^ 86. Functions op Adjective Accessory Propositiowl 
"We now return to the consideration of the adjective accesBorj 
proposition, and the various functions,, besides that of connectw^ 
which the conjunctive words perform in it. 

(1) Adjective accessory propositions, like adjectives, perfom 
both descriptive and determinative ftinctions. (2) That i» to 
say, they either express an attribute belonging to the object, or 



(6) See Structure of Language, § 159. 



[(22) Mention the first case in which the use otthat coAJnnctive is to be prefi»x«d. Tb« 
second case, &&] 

% 86. (1) What two kinds of fonctlons do adjective accessories perform ? (2) 
these ftinctions in a different way. 
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iDilieste ^ nuamer in wbidi *tfae speiOcer chooses "to liniit ike 
modified name. 

«(8) WeanlQoin eoMmpltes of both Jundfrof aeoessoviw fiirilie puxpoee 
rf>ilh»taBitilioiL .J%0 wtan who b alwats isle ie a burden to kmuel/y tmd 
uteleis to the community. The accessory proposition *^who U always idle** 
■rhwe^dMciiptive of "^ mow.'* The hoy wsd SKikNDS FOBBCoer ft ^ son 
^mmr^ftitmd. Hti« toAo ^«toNds foremoet\B an aeeeetory employed not to 
iwtjtfi 1% bat to deUrmme, It expresses no ftttribate belonging to the boy, 
}UA niiiiiilj iiiriirmtriri to the hcax^r what boy the ^Kaker. intends. 

We. hsTe giyen ezamptes of aoeessories with the eor^unetive wAo. for. flub- 
Je^; ^me now-tnbjoin examples'of the rue o{ tehich and that for the Mine 
jpmrpom^ (4) ''That landscape tehieh ^le.tke trmveller with np t wrty is.re- 
igarded with indifference by him who ■ sees it every day from ^his window." 
"The sweetest sounds that art can comhine^ lose much of liieir-efieet upon 
wm.ifBKD'tkat (which) is perpetually listening to melody.** "The most eostly 
lozaries thai carload the board cfopulewee, are but bread to him who makes 
tbemrhiB daily meal." (5) Theacee8sorypra|wtitions intended for illustra- 
lioii we have marked by tibe use of italiet. 

(6) The adjective accessory proposition, like the adjective, may be used 
to modify a noun, in whatever function that noun may be employed, 
whether in a principal or in an accessory proposition. 

ExEECisES I., n., Ac. — ^Write compound propositions of the above 
form. 

(7) We haye as yet directed attention only to tbe cases in 
whiohtlie conjunctive jpronmm serves as subject noun of the ac- 
WMMory proposition. (6) But eonjunctive prononns perform also 
most of tbe modifying fanotions of nouns. (9) They serve as 
objective inodification^ genitive modification^ noun and prepo- 
mtion modification, and, perhaps, sometimes dative modifica- 
Han in the accessory proposition. 

We give examples first of the conjunctive pronoun employed as objec- 



(8) lUastrate these ftmctions by examples. 

(4) Give examples of accessories with which and that for their sabject noons. (5) How 
is ibe port of each passage above intended for illustration marked ? 

. (8) Sum np the purposes for which the a^jectiye accessory may bo employed. 

(7) To what use of coqjanctive pronouns has our attention been confined ? (8) Do these 
int>noims perform other ftmctions in accessory propositions ^ (^"^ 'Eiiwxci&'c%\<& \2s2a Ts^^'^2&:f'^&% 
tanctiona wbiob tbey perform. 
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tive modification to the verb in the aoceseory proposition. (10) Jam nmk 
plecued toith the gentleman whom you introduced. The book wvcb yw 
bought it tuperior to mine. Or, The book that you bought is tupmor fo 
mine. "They follow an adyentnrer vhom they fear, and obey a power 
tohieh they hate ; — we serve a monarch vhotn we love," — {we sene) "a God 
whom we adore." 

Remark. — (11) In this form of the adjective accessory propositiooi fte 
objective conjunctive prononn is often suppressed, especially in eolloqail 
discourse. (12) Thus we may say, The book you bought yesterday it hmt 
tiful, The man we saw this morning^ instead of The book vmsca you bsufHt 
and The man whom we saw, Ao. (18) In proceeding to the analysis of SBi^ 
accessory propositions, the suppressed conjunctive accusative should be 
first supplied. (14) The suppression of a conjunctive pronoun, when it 
serves any other function, except that of objective, is^ we believe, veij 
rare, and not to be imitated. 

EzEBOiSES I., II., &C. — ^Form compound propositions with aeeesMfiei 
having the conjunctive pronoun as objective modification. 

(15) Next, we give examples of the conjunctive pronoun emplc^tf 
genitive case modification in the accessory proposition. We have BZ ex- 
amples in the following lines : — 

" Happy and worthiest of esteem are those 
^y Whose words are bonds, whose oaths are oracles, * 

j Whose love sincere, whose thoughts immaculate. 

Whose tears pure messengers, sent from the heart. 
Whose heart as far from fraud as heaven from earth.*' 

"A religion whose origin is divine.'* "For there stood by me thismgbt 
the angel of God, whose I am, and whom I serve." (16) There isinftis 
last example a peculiar suppression of the noun complementary of ^ 
verb am — the word to which whose serves as genitive modification. 'Sk 
word servant is implied in whose, and to be supplied, when we analyie the 
accessory proposition. 

ExRRCisES L, II., &Q. — Give a number of compound propositions "wiA 
. accessones in which the conjunctive pronoun serves as genitive modifi- 
cation. 



(10) niastrate the objective use of the pronoun by examples. 

(11) Repeat the substance of the remark. (12) Illustrate the fact stated in the ttrai^ 
by examples. (18) "What is recommended in the analysis of such accessory propodtioM? 
(14) What is said of the suppression of conjuTrctivo pronouns performing other fhnetiODS? 

(15) Give examples otthc coTvjviucUve \\touov\u serving as geniHve mocUfloation, 

(16) Ecpeat the remark in YttcTcncc lo \Xvft\as\. Q^wccvyXfe, 



f^ 
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(17) The conjanotive pronoun is employed with a preposition as noim 
and preposition modificatioo, sometimes of nouns and adjectives, and very 
often of verbs. (18) Examples: J7te adventurers of whom he toas chiefs 
were eurprised. The parti/ of which he is leader, cannot succeed In these 
examples ** of tohoin ** modifies th^ noun " chief" and " of which " the noun 
"leader.** (19) It is usual to employ the pronoun and preposition, not the 
genitive case modification, when the noun modified is separated from the 
fvonoun by other parts of the accessory proposition. Thus the nouns 
thief and leader above, being nouns complementary of the verbs in the 
inespeotive accessory propositions, take their place naturally after the verb, 
'«iid BO are separated from the pronoun which occupies the first place in 
the accessory. 

ExEBOiBE. — Similar to the last 

(20) We give the following as examples of the conjunctive pronoun 
and preposition employed to modify an adjective in the accessory proposi- 
tion. " Withhold not good from them to whotn it is due" *' Of whom the 
world was not worthy" "That which is luxury to him to whxm, it is new, 
i^ none to those to whom it is familiar" 

Exercise.— Furnish propositions of this form. 

(21) Examples of conjunctive pronouns and prepositions modifying 
the verb in the accessory proposition occur in such numbers that it is 
almoet superfluous to present any in this place. " They for whom we 
labor" &G, The world is which toe sojoubn is not our home. The Being bt 

WHOM we ABE PBOTEOTED, IN WHOM WC LIVE, iS CtCmal, 

(22) That as a relative is, we believe, never used with a preposition 
hrfore it ; perhaps, because it might be confounded with that, the deter- 
jBinative substantively employed with a preposition preceding. When the 
iUrraiigement is changed so that the preposition is separated ^m the pro- 
noun, we can employ that, as, "He is the man, that you were acquainted 
fgUh, • That alone without a preposition sometimes serves the purpose of a 
moan and preposition complement^ in other words, is equivalent to which 
with a preposition ; thus, j£r<? cannot behave in the way that you 6«^v6,»-> 
JBe cannot behave in the way in which you behave. 

Exercises. — ^A given number of compound propositions to be constructed 



(17) What is said of the employment of the conjunctive pronoun with a preposition ? 
(18) Give examples of the prononn and preposition modifying a noon. (19) When is it 
usual to employ the pronoun and preposition ? Illustrate by the escamples given above. 

(20) Give examples of the pronoun and preposition used to modify a^ectives. 

(21) Give examples of the pronoun and preposition modifying the verb of the accessory. 

(22) Bepeat the substance of what is said of the oonjuncUve tTUid cxcc^Vo^^^^XkKkX^^s^^ 
propositfon modMcatfon. 
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haying seeetsoriee in wfai«b the yerb is modified hj th« oonjanoli^ pro* 
nonn and a preposition. 

(28) Of the conjanctive prononn employed as a dative modififlstkm ii 
the aeeessoiy proposition it is more di£5oiilt to find satisfiietory emmplM. 
We can readily find examples in whieh the pronoon is really a dative^ i^ 
The m<uter whom you serve ; the laws wmcH we obey. But the pronoun tiiv 
used is now recognised as an aeeusatiTe and the verbs as active veAi; 
though this recognition cannot well be reeoneiled with the hutory of fte 
use of these verbs in oar language. 

Or £xpLicATiyiE, or Eprraxno Aiwjwhve Aoobsbokt PfeopoBmom.— (I^ 
The adjective accessory propositions so far presented in onr examples servi 
as essential modifications of the antecedent noon. They all exp r ess tone- 
thing indispensably necessary to the enunciation of the thought declared ii 
the main assertion of tho componnd proposition. (25) ThfiB, when we nj 
The youth who flruDiEs dilioentlt deserves praise, the aeeeasory propositki 
who studies diligently^ is an essential part of the snbjeet of the prineqsl 
proposition. It is not youth, but the youth described in the aecessoiy, ^ 
deserves praise. 

(26) But an accessory proposition is sometimes employed as morelj 
explieatiee of the antecedent^ similarly to an adjective employed as a tMf( 
epithet and not essential to the assertion in which it is nsed. We may M; 
for the sake of perspicuity, and because we have-not alluded to this mflttff 
in treating of the descriptive adjective modifieatiorty give an example of tiie 
adjective employed as a mere epithet (27) Socrates the wm^ thk ooo^ 
fell a victim to the prejudices of his felloto-eitizens. Here wise sad. good u^ 
not essential to render the subject capable of having the predicate in the 
proposition asserted of it : they merely serve as epithets, (28) AdjeetitW 
thus employed to indicate something without which the 'proposition woiM 
stand grammatically complete and logically true, are called a»i T Hm i ^ M 
is (attributes), superadded or put to, because they express something be* 
yond what is absolutely requisite to the completion of the assertion. (SI) 
All these epithets may be regarded as expressing a kind of parenthetie 
thoughts — thoughts introduced within a construetion intended main^n^ 
formally to express another and distinct- thought 

(30) So of what has been named the explicative acceaaory propositioB 

[ (23) Bepeat tho substance of what is said of the ooi^onctiye pronoun emitloyed aa ditif* 
modification in the accessory. 

(24) Eepeat the introdactory remark. (25) lUustrate it by An example. 

(26) la what other way are adjective accessories sometimes em^doyed? ^7) Gifft* 
example of an a(^ectiye used as an epithet (28) Tell what is said in leferenoe totbaoiB* 
given to adjectives thus used. (^^^ How may ^\V)cL«ee ^V^>3(i«\&\MkT«|^<^t 

(SO) Apply what has been &a\OL to tYift eoepUcati/oe ox e^KV^i^^^i v^fiSBATj. v^'^^si. 
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it might with great propriety be called the epitheiie acceseorj) ; it is 
thrown parenthetically within another proposition in the form, bat with- 
>iit the force, of a modifying accessory. (81) In fact, if regarded strictly 
la a completing accessory, it would often change, or injure, or destroy the 
lense of the compound proposition. (82) Let us illustrate this by an ex- 
imple, "Man, thtU is bom of a wmMtn, is of few days.** Here the acces- 
lory, •* That is bom of a woman,*' is merely explicative or epithetie. It 
tzpreeses a thought of the subject nMn^ having connection with the gene- 
mi train or drift of the discourse, that is to say, with the representation 
if man's frailty and transiency. But it does not express an essential com- 
ilement of the word man as subject of the proposition, "Man is of few 
lays." In this assertion the word man is used unmodified in its unlimited 
ense, as including all mankind. It is not limited or restricted by the 
rordfl^ "That is bom of a woman,** as by a strictly modifying accessory 
>ropo8ition essential to the sense of the principal proposition. To limit 
he w^ord man by this accessory we must place before it the sign (the) 
rhieh in our language indicates limitation or determinateness, and thus 
?e change, or, rather, we destroy the sense. In fact, by treating this an 
in essential modifying accessory, we obtain a compound proposition wliicb 
mplies an absurdity. Both The mxm thai is bom of a woman is of fexs 
lay* ; and The m^n tJiat are bom of women are of few days^ are absurd as- 
ertions ; since they imply, according to the laws of our language, that 
mly some men are so bom, and only such are of few days. This is 
Muiifestly not the meaning of the words as they stand in the original 
|iiotation. 

(33) We may here remark that in the written language this kind of 
i^flieative or epithetie proposition is distinguished by the punctuation. 
Che ordinary modifying accessory proposition connected with the antc- 
ledent by a conjunctive prSnoun, being essential to complete it, is not 
laparated from the principal proposition by commas in the generality of 
^onodern printed books, whereas the explicative accessory proposition is, or 
mght to be, always separated by commas from the principal proposition. 

g 87. What employed as a CoNJUNcrnvB Pbonoun. — (1) What (really 
die neuter form of who, and originally, like it, interrogative) is also em- 
ployed as a conjunctive pronoun, but with this peculiarity, that it performs 
she fdnctions of a noun both in the accessory, and in the principal pro- 



voold often be the consequence if the easpUccOivs accessory should be considered as a com- 
pletinff accessory ? (82) Sepeat the example, and the substance of the illustration. 

(JBS) Describe the manner in which the completing and explicative accessory are distln- 
laiBhed by punctuation in written discourse.] 

1 87. [(1) State thopecoliarmanner in which toIiatU «inv\09«^«a«k^^^^*^^^^V^ 
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position, or, in the usual language of grammarians^ includes both tkerdt^iM 
and the antecedent, (2) It is thns equivalent to the determinatiys ihd 
employed substantiyely in the principal proposition, and tohieh ii the 
accessory. (8) In analysis some resolve every tchat of this kind mto tiM 
words that which as the first step, and then substitute the analysis of tkd 
tehich for the analysis of what, (4) This mode of proceeding seems to u 
improper as well as unnecessary, since it implies that whcU is a substitote 
for these two words, or used instead of them, and therefore that tb« m 
of it is secondary and later in origin. This substitution is not proTidt 
perhaps, cannot be proved. 

We submit a few examples for the purpose of illustrating the use of 
what Keeping these in view, the learner will more readily compreheod 
our remarks on the form of accessory in which what is employed. 

(a) " What the weak head with strongest bias rules. 
Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools.** 

(5) " What obeys reason is free.** 

(c) " What wounds his virtue wounds his peace.** 

(d) " What thou biddest unargued I obey.** 

{e) ** What He admired and loved, his vital smile unfolded into hen^' 

(/) " What you call wisdom they esteem madness.** 

(g) " In what I have done I have consulted your interest.** 

(5) In examples {a\ (6), (<;), what serves as subject of both prinei|iil 
and accessory proposition ; in (<i), (c), (/), as objective modification of the 
verbs in both propositions (or rather, perhaps, in (d) as objective in the 
accessory and dative in the principal) ; and in (g) it forms with in a now 
and preposition modification of the principal and objective modification of 
the accessory proposition. 

(6) There is another and, we think, a better as well as an easier vif 
of treating compound propositions of this kind ; namely, to consider «W 
as connected with the accessory alone, and then to regard the acceswy 
including what as a substantive accessory proposition, or, if you please t^ 
adjective accessory proposition employed substantively (in a manner aralo- 
gons to the adjective employed substantively), the accessory performing 
some function of a noun to the principal proposition. (7) By way of iDi* 



noun. (2) To what two words is it eqaiyalent? (3) Mention the mode in whidi SMue 
analyze wTuU thns employed. (4) State the objections to this mode of analysis 

(5) State the purposes which what serves in Example (a), in Example (&), Abo, 

(6) £epeat what is sidd of anolYieT wvy ot\xQ«\\xv^\iio^&U;lons in which tohat rdstl^ 
ocean, (J) Illustrate this mode ot ttea\xtieuV\t7 «^«vi&<&VskSX vbaSii^ <A. >i(i<^ iiysH^vsnaQie^ 
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ration, let ns give a saeoinct analysis of the above examples. In example 
f ) the aecessory, ** What the weak head with strongest bias rules,'* consti- 
Dtes the snbjeot* of **ii** (the verb of the principal proposition). In the 
ame manner, '*What obeys reason,** and "What wonnds his virtue," are 
nlgects in the compound propositions in which they occur. In example 
I) "What thou biddest," modified by "unargued," is the objective (we 
hink, more properly, the dative) modification to "obey" (the verb of the 
irineipal proposition). In (e) " What he admired and loved," is objective 
iiodification to the verb ** unfolded ;'* and in (/) "What you call wisdom," 
i objective modification to "esteem." In example (g) "In what I have done," 
I noun and preposition modification to " have consulted your interest." 

(8) If the reader will attentively consider these and similar examples, 
nd especially the last, in which whttt is preceded by a preposition, he will, 
•erhaps, find reason for agreeing with us that this last is the preferable 
aethod of analysis. It is manifest that the preposition in influences the 
^hole accessory and serves as intermediate between it and " have con- 
ulted your interest," and that the whole thought expressed in the acces- 
ory stands precisely in the same relation to the principal proposition as a 
ingle noun coming after in would in a simple proposition. (9) The analy- 
M of this kind of compound propositions is, if we adopt this mode, to be 
ondueted exactly according to the rules given for conducting the analysis 
>f compound propositions having guhstantive accessories. (10) If the acces- 
ory is subject of the principal proposition, analyze it when the subject 
pomes m regular order to be considered ; if the acpessory is objective or 
Knin and preposition modification, let it be analyzed in its proper place 
rhen it comes under consideration as a part of the predicate of the princi- 
Nil proposition. 

§ 88. Compound Conjuncttve Pbonouns and the Aoobbsorixs forioed bt 
vasoL Help. — (1) The following compounds of lo^o, tchicht and tohat^ are 
brmed by adding to them the words ever or «o, or both so and every whoever, 
9ho90f vohosoever ; iohiehever, whichsoever; whatever^ whatsoever, (2) When 
mbitantively employed, these words perform functions similar to what, and 



* We speak of the compound proposition grammatically viewed — as 
nreaented in the verses above. Logically considered, it is an inveHed 
iffoposition »> Pride, the never-failing vice of fools^ is what the weak head, 
kc. When presented in this form, the accessory " What," Ac. performs 
ihe fanction of a noun complementary of the neuter verb is. 

(8) Bepeat the snbstanoe of what la said in fkvor of this mode of analysis. (9) What is 
Mid of tbe order of oondaoting the analysis f (10) State the order to be observed.] 

188. [(1) Enomeratetbe eompoonds of toTio, wHicK, «xv9l wKaVXi^Vct^ '^^'^ ^^'^ ^^^ 
bramL (2) State what Is said of these oompoands «dbBiteA\\.H^^ «BS(^^«^^vb^ ^>^«« 
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the acceMory in which they oeenr may be treated in the same maimer 
in analjaifl^ as the examples which we have eonaidered in the last sectioBi 
(3) Whoever^ vkom> and wkotoewer, like the primitiye loAo^ are always en- 
ployed as noons ; wkiekewer, iMektoever, wkaUver and wkaUomfer, are bt 
quently nsed as adjectiYes accompanied by the nonn whidi they modify, tad 
may Bometimee^ not always^ like whieh nsed in the same way, be treated « 
determinative adjectives. (4) We subjoin some examples of the mauier 
in which tiiese compound conjunctive pronouns arc employed in aooeeMiy 
propositiomL WTtoever told ycu thu U mittakeH — any one who told yei 
this is mistaken. Here the accessory, " Wuokvbk told you thU,** may faf 
regarded as subject of the verb is, or that of which being mtstafaa (tfan 
predicate) is asserted. " Wh4>90 removeth stones shall be hurt therewith." 
Whoevkb is altoays idle i» uedeu and eontempUble, ** Whoeoever committed 
sin is the servant of sin." In all these, as in the first example, the soeei- 
sory may be regarded as the subject of the compound proposition. "And 
giveth it to whonuoever He wilL" Here the accessory, "to whomsoever He 
will," serves as nonn and preposition modification to the verb " giveth "ii 
the principal proposition. Whichever of these booke you prefer is at lov 
service. Whichever of these books you prefer you may tcUke. " WhieheTtf 
of these books you prefer," is subject in the firsts and objective modifieatka 
of the verb in the main assertion in the second example. Whichever aad 
whichsoever are seldom used, except as determinatives accompanyii^ • 
noun which they modify. But even in this case the accessory into whidi 
they enter may often be most conveniently considered as substantive, Thm^ 
Whichever course suits you will suit me. Here "Whichever course suUsyou* 
may be considered the subject of ** will suit me.** " Whatever purifies iot: 
tifies also the heart" Here '* Whatever purifies" (the heart) ia subject d 
the assertion "fortifies also the heart" 

" Whate*er adorns 

The princely dome," Ac 

" His tuneful breast enjoys." 

Here "whate*er adorns," <fec. is objective modification to the verb "«•• 
joys." "I will do whatsoever thou sayest to me." The verb "do" haeibr 
objective modification the accessory ** whatsoever thou sayest to me," ti 
may be perceived by asking the question, what will I do! Ana . « WhatBO* 
ever thou sayest to me." 

(5) All these compound pronouns may be regarded as having an ind^ 
nite antecedent 

cessories into which they enter. (8) What is said of the manner in which theae praMMM 
are respectively employed? (4) IVVu^taXA ^c» -qa^ ot tYi« com^oiids of toho by 
The compounds of wMch In \\k.e maxm«c. T\\ft cofm^wuv^ <* vJhflX* 
(5) How may all these oompotiad pToii0^am&\>« -i««^x^ft^^ 
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(6) Of these compound conjanctiye pronouns whoever and whatever are 
itt frequent nse. Whichever is less nsed at present, and when used gene- 
YsHj accompanies its noun, like other adjectives, as we have already 
BoCiced. The other forms, whoeo, whotoever, whieheoever, whateoever, may 
%e regarded as antiquated, or, at leasts they " are chiefly found in poetry 
«r legal documents." — jyOrsey. 

(7) Before we dismiss this subject, it must be observed that we find 
idsqiient examples of who employed indefinitely (without an antecedent 
^fgpreBBcd), like what and the compound relatives. These examples are 
ibimd chiefly in poetry and in the prose of our older writers, particularly 
ht the authorized version of the Scriptures. (8) Examples : 

^ . " Who lives to nature rarely can be poor ; 

Who lives to fancy never can be rich." 

■' ••Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth." "Who steals my purse 
steals trash." In these examples to^ is equivalent to he who, and wI^om 
16 him whom, 

(9) It is not necessary to treat the accessories in which who is thus em- 
ployed as we treat those formed with what and the compound pronouns, 
^ough it is obvious that they might readily be so treated ; namely, as 
•abstantive accessories. (10) The reason that we would not treat these 
is ^e accessory with what is that they are exceptional casen of the use of 
nAo. This is not its ordinary function in construction. The antecedent 
H&aj always be readily supplied either in the form of a noun or pronoun, 
vi which case who performs its usual part. But not so with what. You 
aannot supply an antecedent to it, but must, if you attempt to change the 
wtm of expression, reject what altogether and substitute thai which for it, 
and then, instead of giving an account of what in the analysis, you only 
give an account of an equivalent expression. The same remark applies to 
the compound pronouns. 

(11) The learner will notice that, though the conjunctive pronoun 
ginerally refers to a noun as its antecedent — as that which the accessory 
proposition modifies — ^it sometimes refers to a proposition, or rather to the 
piKedkate or part of the predicate of a proposition. (12) When this is the 



: ffi) Tell which <tf them are in frequent use, and whleh antiquated. 

(7) Is who ever employed in a manner similar to whctt t (8) Illostrate by examples. 

(9) Is it required that we should treat these accessories formed with who indefinite as 
we treat those formed with what t (10) State the reason assigned for this difference in the 
iiiode<tfanal7BiB. 

01) What is said of the conjunctive representing a pt^dtoaVe^ 0.%> ^^fr\iVSii^\ ^^ tfstk.- 
fnocttro proDoaae is omployed tot this porpoee? IQu&tnlta'by «ux(i\>\e». 
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case, we employ the eonjnnciiTe whiehf not vho, nor that. Example^ Ht 
tdU the trtUhf which yoM do not Here which refers to the predicate of tht 
preceding proposition, namely, telling the truth, Thia is what fou do net. 
The accessory may here be regarded as employed instead of the co-ordinaft* 
proposition, and that i* what you do noL This latter is the more natonl 
and the preferable form of expression. He it faithful, which that wum it 
not "— and that nian is not $o. Here the antecedent is the adjeetiTe faHUh 
fid — ^part of the predicate of the preceding proposition. 

(18) The antecedent is sometimes found involyed in an adjective pn^ 
noun — ^in other words, it is the noun which the adjectiyo pronoun npM' 
sents. We might propose as examples, Thkir motives are %inkmown wm 
performed this act ; His is the crown who gains the victory. These foros 
of expression are not perhaps consistent with good taste in prose compod- 
tion ; but they are sometimes met in poetry; for example: 

" The prison of his tyranny who reigns 
By our delay." 

"To know 
Of things above this world, and of thbir being 
Who dwell in heaven, whose excellence he saw 
Transcend his own so far ; whose radiant forms. 
Divine efifulgence, whose high power, so fietr 
Exceeded human," <&c. 

Exercise L, II., Aa — ^Form compound propositions involving the we 
of the compound relatives whoever , whatever ^ Ac 

(14) The word there is employed in a very peculiar manner in some 
compound propositions with adjective accessories, in connection with sn 
inversion of the subject and verb of the principal propositions. (16) Sz- 
amples: There are many men who seem to he the mere slaves of their tfp^ 
tites and passions. There are some men who appear wholly unfU to be tMr 
own masters. These assertions are equivalent to many men who seem to ht 
the mere slaves of their appetites and passions are ; some men who appetf 
wholly unfit to be their own masters are. (16) The verb are used in this 
last way appears so unsupported and awkward, so ill matched with the 
many- worded subject with which it is connected, that it offends our seiiM 
of proportion and harmony. This is, no doubt, the reason of adopting the 
construction commencing with there. (17) Using this word, which 



(18) Sepeat what is said of the antecedent being found in an a^}eotlve proaooa; v^ 
illustrate by examples. 

(14) W hat is said of a peculiar use of the word tobsb ? (15) Illoatrate this iias by tf - 
amples. (16) What is said of the proposition without Ikere t (17) Destrlbe th« mvmm is 
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in such cases to add nothing to the meaning, we invert the main proposi- 
tion, placing the subject after the verb^ and thus avoid the awkwardness. 
(18) This use of the word there is not confined to the case in which an 
adjective accessory is employed ; it occurs in cases of inversion, in simple 
propositions both assertive and interrogative ; for example : There were 
nuMjf ladies at the assembly. It there any one in the house f (19) It will 
be here noticed that in the interrogative proposition there is placed after 
the verb, in the same manner as if it served, for the moment^ as represen- 
tative of the subject noun. (20) Hence we have ventured in our larger 
treatise to call it there subjective, (21) We have met with no satisfactory 
explanation of this idiomatic usage. (See Structure of Language, § 116, 
for further remarks on this idiom, 

(22) This inversion occurs chiefly in propositions formed with the verb 
tobe, but is not confined to these exclusively. (23) For example: "But 
if all prophesy, and there cottie in,*' Ac " If there come into your assem- 
bly a man with a gold ring,** ^c "There shall no man see me and litfeJ" 
"There remaineth therefore a rest to the people of God." "Thei-e re- 
maineth no more sacrifice for sins." " There went with him a band of 



men.** 



'^Breathes there the man with soul so dead ? ** 



(24) When such inversions occur, they must be noticed in analysis, and 
the fact stated that there subjective performs a fnnction in the inversion. 
It can scarcely be said to modify the verb. 

§ 89. Arravgemeitt op the Adjective Accessory m the 
OoMPOUKD Proposition. (1) As regards arrangement, the ad- 
jective accessory is most appropriately placed immediately after 
the word which it modifies ; as, The man who acts virtuously 
deserves praise. At man, the antecedent or word modified, we 
suspend the progress of the main assertion^ and introduce the 
modifying accessory, who acts virtuously. 



which this swlcwardnea is avoided. (18) Is there erertued in this manner in simple pro- 
poalttoiBf Give examples. (19) Repeat the remark tn reference to the interrogative pro- 
positloa. (30) What name bavo we prc^oeed for there thus employed ? (21) Has any sati»- 
tsdory explanation been given of this idiom ? 

(2^ Is this inversion and ose of there confined exdnslvely to propositions formed with the 
f erb tobef (28) Repeat the examples. 

(24) How are sach casee co be treated in analysis f] 

§ 69. (1) Which is the most appropriate place for the introduction of the adjectlv6 ao- 
i Ulnstrata by an examj^ 
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(2) This order of arrangement is not so rigorooslj observed in EAgluh 
as perhaps a regard for perspicuity and elegance demands (S) We 8OIB0> 
times allow a noun and preposition modifying the same principal word to 
come between it and the accessory ; as» The paintings of the old madm 
which we taw yesterday. Here the noun and preposition of the old nuutertt 
comes between the antecedent, paintings^ and the accessory, which we vm 
yesterday. (4) The modem distinction between who and which seenres 
perspicuity in cases like the example. Which refers us to paintings^ sinoe 
it cannot with propriety represent masters, (6) Constructions of this \SsA 
should be avoided as much as possible ; for, even when, as in this ease^- 
they are not chargeable with ambiguity, they are awkward and betray 
want of skill in composition. 

Arrangement op the Conjunctive Pronoun in the Ac- 
cessory Proposition. (6) The conjunctive pronoun properlj 
occupies the first place in the accessory, because it serves to con- 
nect it with the antecedent, and so with the principal propositioD. 
(7) When the conjunctive pronoun serves as noun and prqwo- 
tion modification in the accessory, it is necessarily preceded bjr 
the preposition; as, The person to whom you wrote did wd 
receive your letter. The preposition to retains its place before 
the pronoun, and so comes between it and the antecedent. 

(8) Other words beside the preposition sometimes precede the oonjini** 
tive pronoun in the adjective accessory. (9) These exceptions, which it 
might be well to avoid as much as possible, occur chiefly, if not ezclusivdy, 
when which with the preposition of is the modification of a noun in tie 
accessory proposition. For example : " A multitude of evils beset us, fer 
the source of which we must look to another quarter." This mode of ex- 
pression seems to be used to avoid the employment of whose in reference 
to things, or, in other words, as the genitive of which, 

(10) The conjunctive pronouns, as we have had occasion to obserrei 



[(2) Do we always adhere to this order of arrangement in English ? (8) What modiflet- 
tion is sometimes introdaced between the principal word and the accessory ? Illnstrate hj 
an example. (4) What secures perspicuity to compound propositions thus arranged ? XIliv* 
trate fVom the example. (5) What counsel is given in reference to oonstmctions <^ tfali 
kind, in which the accessory is separated from the antecedent ?} 

(6) What is the proper place of the conjunctive pronoun in the accessory proposition? 
(7) Mention an exception, and illustrate by an example. 

[(8) Do other words besides the preposition sometimes precede the pronoun f (9) IBas- 
trate bjr an example. 

(10) What remark is here repeated \tv TeteTeu^wi \o \Jcv^ c»Ti^u\v^*\Nfe"^TWtfs«s!A\ VVV\ ttwr 
must the coi^janctive, notwlthstandlBg, "be tesaide^ N»\x«a wJti^«i\. «S.>i^% «n(:«eMsrs^ 
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have no plural form ; they do not indicate whether that which they re- 
present i« singular or plural; nor do they indicate person. (11) But when 
a oonjnnctiye pronoun serves as the tuhfeet noun in an accessory proposi- 
tion, it must be regarded as of the same person and number as the ante- 
cedent or antecedents which it represents, because the Terb to which it is 
snbjeet is of that number and person. Thus we say, I who read, thou who 
BBADEBT, ?ie who READS, wc who READ, <fec. — the Tcrb to which who is subject 
invariably agreeing in number and person with the antecedent Hence 
the convenience of the following condensed formula for the guidance of 
the learner, which may be referred to as 

(12) Rule III. — The relative or conjunctive pronoun is of 
the same number and person with the antecedent, and a verb to 
which it is subject must also be of the number and person of the 
antecedent. 

(13) Obs. L If a conjunctive pronoun represents an antecedent of the 
first person together with an antecedent of the second or of the third 
person, the conjunctive pronoun is to be considered as of the first person 
jdaral, and the verb to which it may be subject in the accessory must be 
regarded as of the same person and number ; again, if the conjunctive 
represents an antecedent of the second person together with an antecedent 
of the third, it is to be considered as of the second person, and the verb 
accordingly will be of the second person pluraL It will be remarked 
that in such cases all that is indicated in our language is that when two or 
more singular antecedents are represented by a single conjunctive pronoun, 
the verb to which such conjunctive pronoun serves as subject is of the 
plwral form. As there is no distinction of persons plural marked by the 
form of our verbs, the person is not indicated. 

(14) Obs. IL It sometimes happens that the same individual is repre- 
sented by words of different persons in the subject and predicate of the 
Bame proposition. Thus, lam a friend; you are an actor; we are men. 
The subjects of the first and last propositions are of the first person, the 
complementary nouns of the third person ; the subject of the second pro- 
position is of the second person, the complementary noun of the third 
person, though the subject and complementary nouns in the three propo- 
sitions represent the same party in each respectively. Now such a propo- 
sition may be followed by a conjunctive pronoun and accessory, referring 
to, and describing the individual represented by the subject noun and 

(12) Repeat the rale. 

[(18) Bepeat the substance of Observation I. 

{14) Bepeat tbe snbsUmoe of ObBeryatlon IL^ 
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noon oomplemcntaiy of the principal propoatioiL TThua^ / am a 
who TELL you this; I am a friend who fkils for your muifartunet. If it k 
designed by the speaker or writer to modify the aubjeot^ as for ezanple 
the subject in the proposition, / am a friend who tku. you thii, the Yttk 
mast be, as here, in the first person ; and a better arrangement in taeh 
cases will be, in conformity with the general rule laid down aboTe^'t* 
place the accessory immediately after the snbjecti and suspend the prfr- 
gress of the main assertion till our subject is completed ; thna f who nu 
you this am a friend. If, on the contrary, the accessory is designed tt 
modify the noun in the predicate, the verb in the accessory must agfM 
with that noun in person, and the proper arrangement is that exhibited 
above ; lam a friend who feels for your misfortunes ^ / am tueh a ibubd 
as feelsy dec, the accessory describing friend In the form, / am a frimA 
who feel for your misfortunes, or, more properly arranged, / who feel fir 
your misfortunes am a friend, it is / the subject that is described by the 
accessory, and not friend The person / described by the accessoiyii 
asserted to be a friend, not the person / asserted to be the kind of fiieod 
described by the accessory. 

In closing our remarks on the conjunctive pronouns, we must not omii 
to notice certain compound words formed of a conjanctive pronoun oom* 
bined with a preposition. Compounds of this kind were much used bj 
our old authors — ^by the translators^ for example, of the Bible— instead of 
the simple pronoun and preposition. Such words are whereat, wher^ 
wherefore, wherein, whereof, wh^ereto, whereunto, wherewith, Ac. The word 
where in all these compounds is the dative or ablative of what — ^the case eift- 
ployed in Anglo-Saxon with the prepositions attached. As these wordi 
do not often occur in the modern language, it will be best^ when we meet 
them, to resolve them into their component parts and treat them as nonis 
with a preposition, or rather as adjectives suhstaiUively employed with s 
preposition, the noun being implied The noun ought in each instance to 
be supplied by the learner in analysis. Thus, whereby — by what or ijf 
which, referring to something easily discovered, and supplied, as being the 
antecedent to which what or which refers. This is a decidedly more usefol 
and more satisfactory mode of analysis than to call such words adverbs^ ai 
they are usually called in dictionaries and grammars. 

Promiscuous Examples of Adjective Accessory Propositions. — "We sub- 
join examples of compound propositions containing adjective accessories 
for the purpose of exercising the learner in analysis. 

** The fixed and unchanging features of the country also perpetuate the 
memory of the friend with whom we enjoyed them ; who was the compa- 
nion of our most retired walks, and (who) gave animation to every lonely 
scene. His idea is associated with every charm of nature ; we hear bis 
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se in the echo which he once delighted to awaken ; his spirit haunts 
grove which he once frequented," ^c " Satisfy yourselves with what 
ational and attainable." "The time which they suffer to pass away in 
midst of confusion, bitter repentance seeks afterwards in vain to recaU. 
at was omitted to be done at its proper moment, arises to be the 
nent of some fature season." "Miserable is the man toAo has no re- 
rees within himself who cannot enjoy his own company, who depends 
happiness upon the next amusement, or the news of the day." " The 
)yment8 to which he looks up are not superior to hia own. There are 
le whose appetites are courted by more costly provision than his ; whose 
ies are excited by more stimulating entertainments, and soothed by 
K>ther accommodations ; whose days are spent in more expensive amuse- 
its, and whose nights are passed upon softer pillows : but he who fares 
iptuously every day, sits down to no sweeter feast than he ; he whose 
\ght is daily stirred by more pungent excitements, is no more animated 
them than he is by his cheaper and soberer pastime." ''Those persons 
' know not how to distinguish between liberality and luxury, are under 
freat error. Abundance of men know how to squander thut do not 
iw how to give." "They who are ignorant of what happened before 
ir birth, will remain children all their lives." "He who imagines he 
do without the world" {substantive objective accessory) " deceives him- 
much'; he who fancies the world can do without him, is under a far 
ater delusion." " He that hath no rule over his own spirit is like a 
r thai is broken down and without walls." "The veil that covers from 
sight the events of succeeding years, is a veil woven by the hand of 
•oy." "He thai trusts his own wisdom proclaims his own folly." "He 
t rejoices at the prosperity of another man, is a partaker thereof." 
B mark the suppression of the conjunctive pronoun in some of the fol- 
'ing examples by a dash, thus — ) " It is the spot — I came to seek." 
he throne — we honor is the people's choice ; the laws — we reverence 
our brave fathers' legacy ; the faith — we follow teaches us to live in 
ids of charity with all mankind," dec Wlioever shows a man his mis- 
66 in a kind manner is his friend. " Whatever is, is right " They saw 
Utver could be seen. " At once came forth whatever creeps." " Whow- 
" hath Christ for his friend will be sure of counsel ; wlioever is his own 
nd will be sure to obey it" 

" He is the freeman whom the truth makes free." 



«i 



'The duke yet lives thai Henry shall depose." 

»w the intentional ambiguity in this line, and express the two senses 
ich it bears in such a way that the one cannot be confounded with the 
sr. 
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" Who Dcrer fia*^ bo iMnqueto e'er enjojs; 
Who nerer toils or wmtdie^ nercr ■Iggpe* 

"And fools wko came to seoff remained to pray." 

"Let me take a horse who is to bear me.* "like moimiam eat^ nAt 
guards her joong." "A seore <if TagaboDd dog% mka aerred his pnqMMe." 
** Wine is like a strong serpent, who will creep nnpereayedly into yov 
cmptj head.** (Obeerre the perMomiJiemiion in the four fweoeding ezaa- 
plea.) 

" Whaterer nature has in worth denied. 
She gires in large recmits of needful pride ! 
For, as in bodies; thos in souls, we find 
What wants in blood and spirits, swelled with wind.** 

"Just as absurd to mourn the tasks or pains^ 
— Hie great directing mivd or aix ordains." 

" Call imperfection fthat thou fimeiest sodL* 

'* Gouldst thou divine 
To what would one day dwindle that «AieA made 
Thee more than mortal f " 

What is here interrogatiye, and the compound proposition. To wktt 
toould one day dioindle that tehiehj Ac, is an interrogatiye substantive s^ 
cessory, forming the objective modification of the verb divine, 

"I hear a voice — you cannot hear. 
Which 8aya> — I must not stay ; 
I see a hand — you cannot see^ 
Which beckons me away." 



Observe, / mutt not stai/y is substantive accessory objective modification to 
the verb says. 

§ 90. Of Adverbial Acoessort PROPosmoNs. — (1) The learner will plesM 
revert to the fact that when a single word expresses what is expressed by 
a noun and preposition modification, we call that word an adverb. (2) In 
accordance with this, we here call all those accessories which express mo- 
difications similar either to those expressed by adverbs or by that of whieh 
an adverb is an abbreviation (a noun completed by a descriptive adjectiye 
and preceded by a preposition) adverbial accessorieSf since in them, as in 



1 90. (1) To what Is the learner teqxiwfco^ \o TwctlVafeTAfcAxv^QTv the oonsfderation of 
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the adverb, the preposition is generally sappressed. (3) It is not always 
suppressed ; for some accessory propositions are connected, as we shall see, 
to their principal proposition by the intervention of a preposition, exactly 
as a single noun is connected by a preposition with the modified word. 
We might have arranged these among the substantive accessories, and 
formed of them a class of tvbitantive accessories connected mth their prinei- 
pals by a preposition, (4) The learner will then remember that we do not 
separate into distinct classes the accessories which retain the form of noun 
and preposition^ and the adverbial which do not retain this form ; but con- 
sider them promiscuously, since, like the noun and preposition modification 
and the adverb^ they differ rather in form than in the purpose for which 
they are employed. We shall notice the cases^ as they pass in review, in 
which a preposition serves to connect accessories of this class. 

(5) When we speak of a principal and of an accessory proposition, the 
student will notice that we do not restrict the appellation principal proposi* 
tion to the main proposition in a whole sentence or compound proposition, 
but of two propositions to that one which is modified or completed in some 
way by the other. For example : '* Do you imagine that all are happy who 
have attained to those sum^nits of distinction, towards which your wishes 
aspire f " Here the main proposition *' Do you imagine ** is modified by the 
substantive accessory " that all are happy ; " and this in its turn is prin- 
cipal to the accessory "who have attained to those summits" dlEC, which com- 
pletes the word all. Again, the accessory proposition ** who have attained 
to those summits of distinction " is principal in reference to the accessory 
'* towards which your wishes aspire" which completes the words " summits 
of distinction." Here we see that a proposition may serve as accessory to 
an accessory of an accessory of another proposition ; or, to view the &cts in 
imother point of view, a word in a principal proposition may be modified 
by a compound proposition. 

Classification op Adverbial Accessories. — (6) Adverbial 
accessory propositions, like adverbs, may be divided into two 
classes: 1st. Those which modify adjectives, and sometimes ad- 
T^bs ; and 2d. Those which modify verbs. 

I. (7) The adverbial accessory propositions which modify 
adjectives and adverbs, like the adverbs which serve the same 

aooeflsories. (8) What is said of acceasorles connected hj a preposition, and of tlie mode in 
which thef might be daasod ? (4) What is the learner here to remember ? 
[(5) State the subetance of the caution, and illostrate it by examples.] 

(6) Into what clasBes may adverbial accessory propositions be divtd<^? 

(7) What do the sccMSorios whicb mod^f^ sd^^viA ^sm^Vi «r^t«sA 
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purpose, nsnally express degrees of intensity; (8) This they do, 
generally, by the introduction of a compariflOQ. 

Ist (9) There is what we may oall The Acoesso&t of bqdal 
Intensitt. This expresses either the equal intensity of the 
same quality in two different subjects, or the equal intenmty of 
two different qualities in the same subject. 

(10) Examples : Thai man U a» yn§e a» y<m arf^Thai man U «t wiw ii 
you are wise. Generally, both the verb and the adjective are soppreMd 
in this kind of accessory ; TTuU man it aa wUe a$ yon. The soppreaaed 
words should be supplied in analysis. As an example of the equal inten* 
sity of two distinct qualities in the same subject^ we give this eompoQni 
proposition : T^at man i* a$ good aa he U great, (11) The word M is twiee 
introduced in this form of compound proposition. In the principal propo- 
sition it may be called the adverbial modification of the adjective ; in tlw 
accessory, a conjunctive adverb, connecting the aoeesMry with the pnnei' 
pal proposition, besides performing its usual adverbial faaotiDn in the a«> 
cessory. (12) This accessory may readily be resolved into an adjeetiTt 
accessory ; thus, 77kU man U vfise in the aame degree in which you are mtt. 
Here we discover that the first a«, like all other adverbs, is an abbrevia- 
tion for a noun and preposition, and the second for a eonjonctive prooooa 
and preposition. 

Exercise. — Form propositions of this kind. 

2d. (13) We have what may be called the Accessory op 
GREATER OR LESSER INTENSITY. This is used to Complete adjec- 
tives of the comparative degree, whether modified by the termi- 
native er or by the adverbs more or less, 

(14) Examples : He is taller than his brother m. ffe teae more pndnU 
than the preceding king was. That bog is less studious than hia coutin ti 
^He is taller than is brother is tally <&c But here the adjective is never 
expressed, and the verb is very generally also suppressed ; Thus, Se ii 
taller than his brother. In all cases both verb and adjective are implied in 
the accessory. 

(8) What do they Introdnce for this purpose t 

(9) Describe the accessory of eqaal intensity. 

(10) Illustrate the nse of this accessory by examples. (11) Describe the minner te 
which the conjunctive as Is employed in this kind of compound propositioos. 

(12) Show how this accessory may be resolved into another form. 

(13) Describe the accessory of greater or lesser intensity. 

(14) Illustrate this accessory by examples. 
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(15) A similar form is employed to express that one quality is found in 
a greater degree than another quality in the same subject ; thus, TTiat man 
it hranfer than he u wite. This form of accessory is introduced by the coti 
jumetioa (perhaps more properly conjunctive adverb) than, (a) 

ExBEonB. — ^Form compound propositions of this construction. 

3d. (16) Connected with the preceding in purpose, but dif- 
ferent in form, is what we may call the Accessory of Equally 
Varying Intensities, used also to modify a comparative adjec- 
tive. 

(17) Examples : 7%« higher that tnan*$ elevation the greater will he hin 
fall ; or more frequently, with a suppression of the verb, The higher the 
elevation the greater the fall. The more the merrier; the fewer, the better 
eheer. In these compound propositions, unlike the two preceding classes, 
the accessory comes first And as regards 

(18) Punctuation, a comma is here placed, as will be seen in the exam- 
ples, oetween the accessory and principal, but not (usually) in the two pre- 
ooding cases. (6) 

ExsROiss. — ^Fnmish compound propositions of this form. 

4th. (19) We next notice what we shall call the Accessokt 
INDICATING INTENSITY BY EFFECT. This dcscribcs the intensity of 
the quality expressed in the adjective by an example of the effect 
which it produces. 

(20) Examples.— 2%0 weather is so gold, that the water freezes in the ponds, 
Jh$ weather has become so warm, that the snow on the mountains begins to 
dUeolve, The intensity of the cold in the one case, and of the heat in the 
other, is indicated by the effect produced. The adjectiyes cold and warm in 
the principal propositions are first modified by the adverb so, and then by 



(a) See further remarks on the word than, Ex. Gram. Struct Eng. Lang., 
p. 887, note. 

(b) For remarks on the peculiar use of the word the in this form of ex- 
|yr«8sion, see Structure of Language^ pp. 888-9. 



(10) Beterihe the om of another aoceesory of similar form. 
C16) Describe the accessory of^qnally varying intensities. 

(17) lUnstrate the use of this accessory by examples. 

(18) What is said of the punotnatlon ? 

(19) Describe the accessory which indicates intensity by effect 
(10) Dlnstrate the use of this accessory by examples. 

(SI) Devribo a oontraoted fonn of this accessory. lUostnte by an exampte^ 
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the accessory (expressing the effect) introduced by the conjonctiye dete^ 
minative thcU, 

(21) Instead of the regular accessory, we often employ a contracted »s- 
cessory, having an infinitive instead of a verb ; thus^ This weather u so 
WARM AS TO DISSOLVE the tfiow on the mountains. That nutuCe charaeier u 
SUCH AS TO DESTROY all Confidence in hie promiees. It will be observed tbat 
the word ae, not that, is employed to introduce the contracted aecessory. 
As regards 

(22) Punctuation, it will also be noticed that a comma is placed between 
the principal and accessory, but not before the contracted accessory. . 

Exercises. — ^Furnish examples of these constructions. 

5th. Accessory op Indefinite Intensity. — (23) This accea- 
scry is introduced by the conjunctive adverb however, and ex- 
presses an indefinite or unbounded degree of intensity. 

(24) Example. — ^However powerful that man may be, he ie not likdy to 
succeed. This is, like the concessive accessory, to be noticed hereafteif save 
that the force of the adverb however faUs on the adjective. 

(25) The adjective and adverb however are often used alone in modifica- 
tions of this kind, the rest of the accessory proposition being implied; as. 
" No examples, Jiowever awfvly sink into the heart "^No examples, however 
awful they may 6e, <Sec. 

(26) Observe that, as in the example, the accessory generally, but not 
always, comes before the principal proposition ; and, as regards 

Punctuation, a comma separates the principal and accessory. 
Exercise. — Furnish examples of this construction. 

(27) In analysis of compound propositions of the preceding 
forms, when you come to the adjective, say that it is mo dified by 
an accessory of equal intensity , of greater or lesser intensity^ 
&c., repeating the words of the accessory. 

^ 91. II. Accessories which Modify the Predicate or 
Verb of the Principal Proposition. — (1) Here we first notiee 
an accessory which may be regarded as a transition step from the 



(22) Panctnation? 

(28) Describe the accesBoiy of indefinite intensity. 

(24) Illustrate by an example. To what other accessory is this like f 

(25) Repeat what Is said of an elliptical form of this accessory. Give example^ 

(26) What is said of the order of arrangement, and of the pnnctoation ? 

(27) Describe the mode of treftUnf^ l\iSft ^\io\« f^asft ot coni^Tmd propositions in aaad/itl 
§ 91. (1) What Is said of the tieowaoT^ \ii^(siA3ai% f&m&«x \sv\«D83wVi \ 
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aoceaaories which modify adjectives to those which modify verbs. 
It may be called the accessory indioatino similar intensitt. 

(2) ExAicPLBw — A$ John is loped for his benevolenee, so Peter is despised 
for his selfskness; or, Peter is despised for his selfishness, as John, dec. In 
flie fint case we place the accessory before the principal, and have to em- 
ploy the adverb so in the latter proposition. As his elevation was great, so 
his fall is humiliating. 

(8) lliis accessory resembles the accessory of equal intensity, bat differs 
from it in not expressing strictly equal intensity, but rather a loose kind 
of similarity in intensity, and in affecting not the a^jectiye in the prin- 
cipal proposition exclusively, but the whole predicate, of which, it mnst be 
admitted, the adjective is, in this case, the most conspicuous part. 

(4) Punctuation. — ^The accessory is separated from the principal propo- 
sition, especially when it precedes it^ by a comma. 

(6) In analysis say the predicate of the principal proposition (first 
modified by so) \» modified by the accessory of similar intensity connected 
by as conjunctive, repeating the words of the accessory. 

EzsBOiBi. — ^Furnish examples of both forms w^h the accessory preced- 
ing and with the accessory following the prindpa. proposition. 

Adverbial Accessories op Manner. — (6) These, like the 
adverbs of manner, express the maimer of the action predi- 
cated by the verb. (7) We notice two classes of these acces- 
sories : 

1st The Accessory Expressing Manner bt Cohparison. 
-i>-^8) This describes the manner of action predicated in the 
piniBipal proposition by comparison with another action of the 
Bame snbject, or with the same, or, sometimes, a different action 
of another subject. (9) This accessory usually follows the prin- 
ff^al proposition, and is connected with it by the conjunctive ad- 
Terb as^ perfojrming an adverbial fanction in both propositions, 
mij at the same time, serving to indicate their connection. 

(2) nhntnte by ezsmptoa, 
(8) Wbat other seeemarj does this resemble? 
(4) Wbst is said of panetastioii ? 
(JS) Deicrfbe the mode qf Mulyds of this cQnstmctkni. 

(€) What is aaid of adverUsl sooeasoriee of maimer? (7) Into how maxgr daaes maj 
flieee aeeeaaorfea be diyided? 

(8) Name and describe the first dasi of these aeoessorleSb 

(^ How is this sooemnjosiudtysrraiigedftiid ho^ cooikwtoQL^iiVOti^QUk^Vi^BMS^'V^'V^ 

1/ 
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(10) EzAMFUDk — Thai man died as he lived. He aett in thia ajfmfkkU 
hoe acted on other oeeationt, WUliam thinke ae I think, That numgnm 
in the esteem of hie frienda, as hie neighbor einke into infamy. Here fte 
msn's manner of living is employed to indicate liis manner of dying. Hit 
manner of acting on other oceaeiona to indicate his manner of acting ta 0k 
affair, Ac 

(11) We can invert the order of these propositionsy and place theifr 
ceesory first ; but then we most supply the word to before the prineijMil 
proposition. Thus, Ae that man lived, §o he died; Aa I think, ao WilHan 
thinks, 

(12) Pdnctuation. — ^In the first form no interpanction is necessaij, in 
the latter a comma is placed between the two propositions. 

(IS) In analysis, when we come to the verb, we say it is modified 1/ 
the adverbial aeceuory expressing manner by comparison^ repeating tin 
accessory. 

ExsBOiBX. — ^Furnish propositions of this form. 

(14) In such expressions as, He acted <u chairman of the meeting, m 
have an elliptical form of these compound propositions^JStf oetef to thi 
meeting as a chairman acts, (a) 

2d. (15) Accessory Describing THE Action Expressed or 
THE Predicate by its Effect. 

Example. — This man acts so, that all his friends are proud of hwL 
Here we use so in the principal proposition, and that conjunctive to cob* 

(a) This, like most of the adverbial accessories^ may be expanded into 
an adjective accessory, by substituting for as in the principal proposides 
the noun and preposition modification in the manner or in the same mss* 
ner ; thus, That man died in the same manner in wmoH he lived. Some 
times an accessory denoting manner by comparison is apparently eta* 
nected by two conjunctive words, as and if. For example, That boy etU 
AS IF he were insane. He moaned as if he were in great pain. In constrae* 
tions of this kind there is a suppression of a proposition between as and 
if. When we supply this suppression, the whole construction is dear. 
Thus, That boy acts as he woxtld act, or as one wouid.aot, if he were intaiu. 
He moanedt <u he would moan, if he were in great pain. The accessoiy 
proposition here connected by as, when thus fully developed, is itself i 
compound proposition of the hypothetical form to be hereafter noticed. 



1 



(10) lllnstrate by examples. 

(11) What word most be supplied when we Invert this order? 

(12) What Is said of the punctuation ? 

(18) How do we proceed \^tki« analysii of this kind of proposittons? 

(14) Give example of an e\)\v^w3Ltann. cJl >2Mftfc cAm\iQ.\i&.\^T^KN&j^Ajx^, 

(15) Mention the ssoot^ c&sbs cJt ^«m %rowb(uAsa tA xDaaat^K^^Bdl \S!)i«!ftaBisi»>3\^« 
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neet the aoeessorj. (16) When expanded, this form beeomes identical 
with the aocessory of the same name which modifies adjectives. Thi$ 
■Mm aeU in a mankxr such, that ail hi$ friends are proud of him. (17) In 
iaudysis the accessory is treated as the modification of the adverb so in the 
prineipal. (18) There is an infinitive abbreviation of this accessory intro- 
dneed by at instead of that conjonctive ; thns, This man behaved to^Asto 
ffmn the applauee of all hit friends, 

! (19) PuNoruATioN. — ^A comma is placed between the principal and ac- 
•essory. 

ExKBdBK — ^Fombh examples of these constructions. 

^ 92. Adverbial Accessories of Place. — (1) This class of 
•ocessories is usually connected with the principal proposition by 
'Bie adverbs of place, where^ whence^ whither^ and their com* 
pounds formed with ever and so^ wherever ^ wheresoever^ whither- 
"soever y whencesoever, (2) When so employed we call these words 
sfonjwnctive adverbs. Like what, they generally, though not 
always, perform the function of adverb, or of noun and preposi- 
tion modification both for the principal and the accessory propo- 
rtion, besides serving to indicate the relation between the two 
propositions. The conjunctive adverb marks as the accessory 
4hat proposition to which it is attached and which it intro- 
4iiGes. 

(3) These accessories are used to determine, 1st, the place in 
at at which what is predicated in the principal proposition exists. 
Where the place is definitely determined, the accessory is intro- 
duced by the conjunctive adverb where^ whatever place is desig- 
ttKted by wherever or wheresoever, 

(4) Examples. — I live where yowr friend lives. Here where your friend 



impls. (IS) What does this aoeoosoiy boeome when expanded? (17) How la it to be 
treated tn analyaiB ? 

(18) Deaeribe an abbieTlated Ibnn of this acceaaoiy, and giye ezamplei 

(19) Whatofpanctuationr 

S Mb (1) By what adverbs are adrerbial aooeesorles of place usually connected with the 
prindpalpropoaitianr (S) What do we call these worda,when so employed, and what 
ftinetiona do they peifbnn ? 

(8) What iB the flnt mentioned pnrpoee for which aooeesotiea of place are lued, and what 
•drerbe in this caae Introdnce them ? 

(4) Give flrrt exampla (5), What ia dlsooTered, wVoDLU^«»rio:«s»d»t>a«s^N^^ 
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Uvea determineg the place where Hive ■— Hive tk tbk plage nr whkb your 
friend livet, (5) In this lost expanded form, we find proof that wbbub 
represents the words in Vie plaee^ in the principal proposition, and the 
words in tohich, in the accessory. When the construction is thus ezpandsd, 
the accessory becomes an adjective accessory proposition, modifying the 
word plciee in the principal proposition. (6) Whbu here perfonns fone* 
tions precisely similar to those pei'formed by what (of which it is in &ct 
merely the dative form) ; namely, those of a complement both in the fffin* 
cipal and in the accessory, besides serving to indicate the connection and 
relation of the two propositions, (a) 

(7) / toUl lodge wherever my friend determinet to lodge. As the place 
described in the accessory in the first example is supposed to be fixed; and 
known to the speaker, so the place described in this is supposed to be yet 
unsettled, or, at leasts yet unknown to the speaker. The aoeesacHry Unite 
it only by my friend's determination, 

2d. (8) Accessories of this kind are used to determine the 
direction of the action predicated in a verb, either towarii % 
place, or from a place, indicated in the accessory. In the firsfc 
case the accessory is introduced by whith^j instead of which we 
now generally, but less properly use vfhere ; in the second case 
by whence, {h) 

(9) Examples. — ** Whitfier thou goest, I will go." "This deliverance 
comes whence every blessing flows." Here " Whither thou goest dete^ 

(a) Sometimes wJiere is employed in an accessory proposition to repre- 
sent a noun of place expressed in the principal proposition, and performB 
precisely the function of the pronoun conjunctive and preposition tf» wAtei. 
Example : He lives in the sam^ place where his brother lives — ■ He lives in 
the place in which his brother lives. Here where his brother lives may be 
considered, if we please, as an adjective accessory proposition. When the 
principal proposition is placed after the accessory, which often happens, 
the adverD there is sometimes employed in the principal proposition to 
represent the place determined by the accessory. " That toMre I am, there 
ye may be also." 

(6) Whithersoever and whencesoever were anciently used to express (o 
whatever place &nd from whatever place; thas, "I will follow thee whither- 
soever thou goest" Whithersoever and Wheresoever and Whencesoever may 
be regarded as now obsolete. 



what does the aocessoiy then become ? (6) What is said of the ftmctions whidi tibe void 
where hero perfonns ? 

(7) Give the second example with the explanation. 

(8) Describe the second pnrpoae tot "ttMc^v MicAsaoTies of place are used. 
(9; Ulustrate by examples. 
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mtiies the place to which *' I will go ; ** and " whence eyery blearing flows'* 
tlie plaee from which *' deliverance comes." 

(10) In analysis state that the yerb of the principal proporition is mo> 
dified by the adverbial accessory, repeating the accessory. 

(11) PuNOTUATioir. When the accessory follows the principal, no inter- 
pimetion is necessary, when the accessory precedes^ it is usually followed 
by a comma. 

EKXBOisaB I., n., m, Ac — ^Form componnd propositions with accesso- 
ries expressing the place wheref the place whither^ the place whence; also 
with the conjonctive words wherever, whithertoever, t&c. 

^ 93. Adverbial Accessories of Time. (1) These accesso- 
ries are employed to indicate the time of the action predicated in 
the principal proposition. We proceed to enumerate the several 
classes of these accessories. 

1st We mention first the accessory introduced by the con- 
junctive adverb v^en, (2) This modifies the predicate of the 
principal proposition by indicating its coincidence in time with 
a fact asserted in the accessory, (a) 

(8) ExAXFLBs: "Thon shalt talk of them when thon sittest in thy 
house," &e, ** They linger abont it on the sabbath, when the mind is dis- 
engaged from worldly cares." (4) It will be observed that when like w?tere 
performs a function both in the principal and accessory proposition. It 
is equivalent to in the Hme in which. "Tliou shalt talk of them" in the 
time in which, '<&c When thus expanded the accessory becomes an adjec- 
tive aceeaaory, (6) Sometimes also, as in the case of where, the noim and 
preporition is employed in the principal proposition and referred to by 
when in the accessory. Example : TTiia event happened at a time when men 
UoMt expected it. 



(a) As we use wherever to introduce an accessory indicating an un- 
settled place — whatever place — so we employ whenever, when we intend to 
express coincidence with whatever time ; as, Whenever ycu chooee to walk 
in the pari:, J will accompany you. 



• (10) Describe the mode of analysis. 
(11) Describe the mode of panctaatlon. 
$ 98. (1) Describe the accessories of time generally. 
(2) Describe the use of the accessory introdaoed by the word when, 
(8) Examples (4) ' Mention the distinct functions which when performs^ andtftll^ ^Vsift. 
it is equivalent (5) Mention a form of consfcraolion tom«>2ixn»& \umAl^ vcl^ ^^« vi «saBBE$>^ 
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(6) The Aoeeiaory is often placed before the principal proposition; tliUi 
" When the morning calU again to toil, begin anew thy jonmey and thj 
life.'' In such ca8e8» the adverb then is flometimee employed in the principsl 
proportion to represent the time expressed in the accessory; thiu^ " Wkm 
my father and my mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me up." 

(7) An accessory of this kind, introduced by the conjunctive at or by 
the words jutt at, is employed to express a still closer or more definite 
coincidence of time ; thus, John arrived as Am brother departed; John m^ 
rived just as Am brother departed. 

(8) Punctuation. When the accessory precedes, it is usually separated 
by a comma ; but when it follows and strictly limits the principal propott- 
tion, interpnnction is not necessary. The punctuation is very unsettled. 
Both the rule and the remark may serve for all the following accessorifli 
of time, as well as the one now considered. 

ExxBoiBs. — ^Furnish examples of this kind of compound propositions. 

2d. (9) An accessory, introduced by the adverb tohile (an- 
ciently whiles)j is employed to indicate the time during whidi 
what is predicated in the principal proposition takes place. 

(10) Examples: **Seek ye the Lord while he maybe found." **Wkib 
his humble grave is preparing, • • * • it is good for us to think that this 
man too was our brother." " Agree with thine adversary quickly, whiUt 
thou art in the way with hinL** 

(11) WhUstf which seems to be a corruption of whiles (the old genitiye 
of the noun while)^ is sometimes used instead of while. Examples :— 

*' Be still, ye winds, whilst to the Maker's praise, 
The creature of his power aspires his voice to raise.** 

ExEBOiss. Furnish examples of this kind of construction. 

3d and 4th. (12) We enumerate, as a third class, those ac- 
cessories which determine the time of the action predicated in the 
principal proposition by reference to something which it preceded; 



(6) What place does the accessory often occupy in this constmctioii, and what word b 
Bometimes introduced in the principal proposition ? 

(7) Describe another form of this kind of accessory. 

(8) What is said of the panctoation of such compound propositions ? 

(9) Describe the second dass of these accessories Tell the words which serve to intro- 
duce them. 

(10) Bepeat the examples. 

(11) Bepeat remark about toTiiUt, «n^ «xAxa'^\e. 
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jmd, as a fourth class, those which determine it by something 
which it follows. The third class is introduced by the word be- 
fore^ the fourth by aftevy sometimes by since. 

(18) Examples: — I%ey wt out on their journey bkfobe the tun rote — 
They tet out on their Journey before the time in whioh the sun rote ; which 
4t an adjective accessory. The other examples may be similarly resolved. 
Jnmtt finith my work befobb / can go. The accessory often precedes the 
principal proposition ; " Before I was afflicted I went astray.'* (14) Exam- 
ples of the fourth class : John arrived after hit brother departed, John 
arrived since hit brother departed. (16) We nse after to denote mere subse- 
quence, tince in referring to the whole time elapsed from an event till the 
present moment After is sometimes followed by that; thus, "After that 
I have spoken, mock on." 

(16) The wo.rds before, after, tince, may, when thus employed, be called 
conjunctive prepotitiotitt (17) Their function here is reaUy the same as 
when we call them prepositions^ only, instead of being used before a noun, 
they are used before a proposition. (18) These accessories might be 
treated as substantive accessories, and, with the preposition, serving as 
lumn and prepotition modifieationt. 

Exercises. — ^Furnish examples of these several constructions. 

5th. (19) There is still a fifth class of these accessories, ex- 
pressing a following event, in which the action asserted in the 
principal proposition terminates. (20) The words used to intro- 
duce these are till and until. These may also be called con- 
junctive prepositions^ when thus employed \ the same remarks 
apply to them as to hefore^ after ^ since, 

(21) Examples : You wUl remain here till, or until I return. He mutt 
not depart till the courier arrivet. ** All the days of my appointed time 
will I wait, tUl my change come." "Go thou thy way till the end be." 



(12) Describe the third and Ibnrth classes of aoceasories of time ; teU the words by which 
they are severally introdaced. 

(18) Repeat examples of the third dass of aooessories. (14) Bepeat examples of the fourth 
class of accessories. (16) Disthigaish the uses of <rfter and einoe. By what word is qfter 
sometimes followed ? 

(16) What may b^ore, qfter, and tinaei when thnsnsed, be called? (17) Wbatftmction 
do they perform in tiiis case ? (18) How might these accessories be treated f 

(19) Describe a fifth class of accessories of time. (20) What words are employed to in- 
trodace these accessories ? How may they be named, SceJ 

(21) Examples f 
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"The people will not eat until he eottie." ** I iTts wAadering in a beit- 
tifiil and romantic country, till curiosity began to giye way to weaii- 
ness." d^c 

ExsBOiBss. — ^Furnish examples of this construction. 

^ 94. (1) The accessories which we have been ooxudderisg 
affect some part or some particular word in the jMrinoipal propofflr 
tion — a noun, an adjective, the verb alone, or modified by more 
intimate complements. Those accessories wMch we are about to 
consider, may rather be regarded as affecting, not a single word 
or member, but the proposition generally which they modify. 

Accessories of Causality. (2) Under the general name of 
Accessories of Causality, we may arrange together four kindred 
forms of accessoriea 

1st. (3) The accessory which assigns the cause of what is 
asserted in the principal proposition, and to which we give tbe 
specific name of the Accsssort of Causality. (4) This acces- 
sory is most commonly introduced by the word because or because 
thaty sometimes hj/or^ smce^ seeing thafj as, and whereas, 

(6) Examples: I cannot go mith you bjeoaubb I have not time. The order 
is often inyerted by our older authors. "Because thou hast done thi^ 
thou art cursed/' <&c. " Because I live, ye shall live also.*' I cannot go b>- 
OAUSB THAT / havc not time, I cannot go for / have no time, I amnot go 
SINCE / am mitch occupied. Whebeas / have no time, I cannot go. This is 
antiquated. For explanation of much that regards this and the following 
accessories of this class, we must refer the student to our larger treatise^ 
§§ 130-4. 

(6) Punctuation. A comma is inserted between principal and acoes- 
sory; sometimes a semicolon, or colon. 

Exercises. — ^FurniBh examples of this kind of construction. 

2d. (7) We next mention the argumentative accbssobt, 



S 94. (1) What distinctloii between the preceding accessories and those which foUowT 
(2) How many forms of accessories are arranged under the class of aooeasorieB of eaiml' 
it7? 

(8) Describe and name the first (4) By what words is it introduced ? 

(5) Illustrate by examples. 

(6) Punctuation? 

(7) What name is given to tho ne^l Mcea&orjt (^^ T«kU. -what aooesaory it Msembki^ 
tmd what purpose it serves. 
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introduoed by tiie word for. (a) (8) This is very similar to the 
preceding accessory, at least in form. It assigns a reawa for 
what is asserted in tiie principal proposition. 

(9) Examples: leannut condemn t?uU man, fob I believe him to be inno- 
noeent, ** Blessed are the pare in heart ; for they shall see God." For 
more fidl e3q>laiiation we most again refer as before. 

(10) Punctuation. — ^The "same as in the preceding oonstmetion. 
ExsBoiSBB. — ^Furnish example^ &e, 

3d and 4Ul (11) We next notice what we may call Thb Ac- 
cessory OF Effect, and The Accessory of Inference, as being 
the counterparts of the two preceding accessories. (12) Both 
these accessories are nsnally inlarodnced by the same word there- 
fore ^=^for thisy yfMk the noun cause implied in th^ first of these 
accessories, and the noon reason in the second. (13) The first 
expresses an effect of what is asserted in the principal proposition 
to which it is attached \ the second an inference from the prin- 
cipal proposition. 

(14) Thiefarm is earefully cultivated, therefobx it ie productive ■— This 
farm is carefvlly cultivated, fob this oauss it is produeHve, The soil in this 
place is good, thsbetobk the trees grow large ■-■ fob this cause the trees grow 
large. It will be noticed that we can express nearly the same meaning by 
the componnd proposition of causality, interchanging principal and acces- 
sory ; thus, This farm is productive, bbcausv t^ is carefully cultivated (15) 
We form examples of the accessory of inference with the same terms, that 
the distinction between it and the aeoessory of effect may be exhibited 
more clearly. This farm is productive, thbbxfomec ii is carefully cultivated 
Equivalent to, This farm is productive, fob this bsason (I conclude that) it 
is earefully cultivate l%e trees in this place are large, thebefobx (for this 
reason) the soil must ^ good, (b) 

(a) Some compounds of for are used by ancient writers to serve nearly 
•the same purpose; such aiforasmttch as, for that, for why, ibc 

(b) Sometimes the accessory of inference is introduced by the words 
then and now, especially by more ancient authors. For further illustration 
see as above, g 188. 



(9) Illustrate by examples. 

(10) Ponctaation. 

(11) Name the two aoceasories aext to be oonsidered. (12) By what word an they in- 
trodaoed ? (18) What purpose do they serve f 

(14) Illostrate the accessory of effect by esam.pl«s. QS) 'Q\^Qikx«kA ^<b v«««mc^ «&- "^str 
tertnce hy exBmplee. 
11* 



(a) The words except^ except that and sometimes 9ave are used to intro- 
duce accessory propositions which have the same force. Th^se words are 

(16) Punctaation ? 

$ 95. (1) How are the accessories which express purpoM subdiTlded ? (8) By whit 
words are these accessories req)ectively introduced ? 
(8) Illustrate by examples. 

(4) What is said of a contracted form of the direct aocessory of puixMe t 

(5) What is said of conjoncUve Ihat^ which introduces this accessory ? 
(6) PanctnationY 

(D What Is said of the exceytiye wscwsbot^, Mx^N?\»i.^QT^\n^s.^Aaft«^>&\ 
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(Id) PuNCTDAnoN. — Same as in the other fonns of this daas. 
ExmioiBiL — ^Furnish examples. 

^ 95. AccEssoRiss OF Purpose. (I) We may present the ao- 
cessories which express purpose under two sabdiyisions; m: 
those which express a pwrpose direct^ and those which express a 
purpose preventive, (2) Those which express a purpose diirtd 
are introduced by that conjunctiyb ; those which express a 
purpose preventive by the word lest. The first we have abreadj 
treated as a substantive accessory, but it is convenient to notice 
it again in this place. 

(8) Examples : / have come, that I vMny a99iat ycu. I make my wk 
shorty LBST I may interfere with your oeeupatiom ■-■ / make my vimt Aift, 
THAT / may not interfere^ <fec., or, in obdkb that / may not interfere, kt 
We see from this that the preventive form is equiyaleiit to a negative aooet- 
sory of the direct formu " Love not sleep, lett thou come to poTerty." 
This construction abounds in our language. 

(4) The direct aceenory ofpurpote is often contracted into l^e infidSm 
of purpose (already considered $ 68); thua^ / haive come to assbt yiM^oi 

IN ORDER to assist yotk 

(5) It will be observed that the word that serves to introduce Tsrioai 
kinds of accessories, but whenever it can, without injury to the seoBC^ be 
exchanged for in order thcU, we may be assured that we have an aoeeaioi; 
of purpose. See § 84 : 23, 29. 

(6) Punctuation. A comma is interposed between the principal sad 
the accessory proposition. 

Exercises. Furnish examples of both these constructions. 
Exceptive Accessory. (7) We may connect with the pre- 
ceding what we call the Exceptive Accessory j usually introduced 
by the word unless, (a) This, as the name implies, expresses an 
exception to a preceding assertion. 
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(8) Examples: I cannot wceeed, unlub my friends attUi me, "We 
wnnot thrive unU$9 we are industrioos and frugal." The accessory ofteii 
{^recedes the principal " UtiUn the Lord had been my help^ my soul had 
almost dwelt in silenee." 

(9) PuNCTDATioN. A comma is generally interposed, though not inva- 
riably when the accessory follows the principal proposition. 

KxiRomi. — ^Fumish a number of exceptive propositions. 

^ 96. Conditional and Hypothetical Propositions, (a) — 
•These two kinds of propositions (which it will be convenient to 
consider in connection) differ from other compound propositions 
in this respect, that they convey no absolute assertion. (1) In 
the conditional proposition the assertion depends upon the condi' 
Hon (hence the name conditional) expressed in the accessory. 
If this condition is granted the assertion holds, but if not it is 
void. (2) In the hypothetical proposition the assertion is based 
upon a mere hyjpothesis (hence the name hypothetical), npon a 
supposed case, which (it is generally implied by the nature of the 
expression) has no real existence, but on the supposition that this 
case had existed in the past, the assertion (now admitted void) 
would have been valid. Hence the past tense is employed, as we 
shall see, both in the principal and in the accessory of the hypo- 
thetical compound proposition. 

(3) The word employed both in the conditional and in the 
hypothetical proposition to connect the accessory is generally if« 



really imper€Uive$ formin|; a proposition of the imperative form, and the 
acceBsory which follows is properly an objective substantive modification 
attaohea to them. Many philologers maintain that unless itself is the 
imperative of a verb, now obsolete, except in this use. If so, the con- 
struction of the exceptive proposition is properly the same as that formed 
with except, save, Ao, 

(a) The accessories which follow may perhaps be regarded as a distinct 
class having no analogy with the modifications of simple propositions. 



(8) Illustrate by examples. 

(9) Panctoatloiir 

S 96. (1) On what does the assertion in conditionals depend? (2) Describe the hypo* 
thetical proposition. 

(8) What word is smployed to connect ooiiditkonii •si'i^KSV^^^Qaft^^QaiL wtfiAK^^^^^ 
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(4) Exflmples : "Ishull go, ir eircymMUMMt ecmpd me. He wiU g% v 
y<m are willing to go with hifn. I can go, ir my friende permit fne, Imtjf 
go, IF the %eeather shall prove faeorable, (5) Here we haye arr*iiged the 
principal propositions first ; but the accessory in all these exampUs a 
often arranged first without any <^ange of sense. In all cases we are it 
liberty in using conditional propositions to place that first to which we 
wish to secure the greatest emphasis^ or to accommodate the arraBgement 
to our notions of harmony. The same remark applies equally to hypo* 
thetical propositions. (6) 

(6) Hypothetical propositions differ in form from conditiooal 
propositions only as regards the tense of the verbs employed in 
them. The tense employed in the principal and acoessoiy of a 
hypothetical proposition is either the hypothetical tense or Apod 
tense. 

(7) Examples: Jtoould go, if I could; implying that I cannot nowgo^ 
but that it is supposable that I had the power at a past time^ and if eo^ 
that I had the will to ga He could ufrite more frequently, if he had the t» 
clination to write ; implying that he has not the inolinatioii, but that it ii 
supposable that he possessed it. If I had the book, I would give it to fwf 
friend. 

(8) In hypothetical accessories, the conjimcttMe word is often omitted, 
especially when in the arrangement the accessory takes precedence of the 
principal proposition. Thus, Had I the hook, I would give it to you, = IfI 
had the book, I would give it to you. 

(9) In the hypothetical accessory the conjunctive past tense of the verb 
to be is employed, and not, as in other verb^ the indicative past Ezub* 
pie: I would do that for you, if I were able, or, were I able. (10) Wheawe 

(6) In the conditional the verb of the principal proposition is either of 
the future form or of the conditional form made with the help of the auzilM- 
ries can and may. When the future form is employed, the futurity of the 
event expressed in the principal proposition is asserted, subject to the conr 
dition or contingency expressed in the accessory. When the cooditioDsl 
form with can or may is employed, only the poroer or liberty to do the so- 
tion — in other words, only the possibility of the event — expressed in the 
principal proposition is asserted, subject, as before, to the c&ndiiienQit 
contingency expressed in the accessory. 

(4) ninstrate by examples. (5) What is said about the arrangement t 

(6) Explain the difference between hypothetical and conditional propoaitions. 

(7) lUostrate by examples. 

(8) Sepeat what is said of tYve om\aa\on. of the c/on^-wnoHAoe word. Give ezampla 
(P) What form of the yerb lobe \a«m^\o^«diVn.\i^\i«a!Cii<^^^ ^Somk^. QL6) Whes | 

i^iB soppressed, what ttrxa»«M»*«vani w ^««t«k3t«ftA%^ 
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inppreas t/*, it la best to plaee the aoeeasory first. Wh0 1 Me, IwoM th 
that for you. {c) 

(11) Conditional and hypothetical propositions are used in the Inter- 
rogative form ; as, Will he not assiet tne if he can f Would I not auiet you 
vt I ooufdf 

(12) Then iUative {indiaUing a eonaeqttenee or in/erenee), is sometimes 
employed to introduce the prineipal proposition in oonditionali and hypo^ 
theticals. In this case the principal proposition comes after the accessory. 
Examples : If I eon help you, thkn / will. If leould help you^ tsobs I would, 
*'If I knew, ikm would not I t^f ** 

(13) PuNoruAT[ON.-^A comma is necessary between principal and 
accessory. 

ExBRoxsxB. — Famish esounples of Conditional and Hypothetical com- 
pound pn^sitions. 

GoNCEssoRY Propositions. — (14) In the conditional and 
hypothetical proposition the accessory might be represented as ex* 
pressing a concession asked by the speaker, on which concession 
the validity of the main assertion depends. (15) There is another 
kind of compound proposition, in which the accessory also ex- 
presses a concession, but a concession granted or admitted by 
the speaker, and, notwithstanding which, the assertion is made, 
and made absolutely^ not conditiorially, 

(16) In this class of propositions, the accessory is most gen- 
erally introduced in the English of the present day by the words 
THOUGH and although, sometimes in ancient writers and in imi- 



(c) Conditional and hypothetical accessories are sometimes connected 
hy provided or providing that, suppoee that or mippoeing tktU, in case that, 
and in older writers by piU case that, set ease that, Ae, Examples: Itoill 
remain provided that you remain; I would certainly go, provided that or 
jN CASE that leould leovc my business. See much more on Conditional and 
Hypothetical Propositions, in Structure of English Language, g§ 137 A 68. 



(11) Repeat the remark alxmt tiie interrogative tana. Give examples. 

(12) What is said of the use of then illative in conditionals and hypothettcals ? ninstrate 
by examples. 

(18) Panctnatlon? 

(14) Repeat remark about tiie conditional and hypothetical proportion. (16) Describe 
another kind of oompomid proposition. 

(10) What words are most generally employed to i]itradu<Qft ^<b Mnwnri \9^ N^onifik «rs<&!> 
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tations of the antiquated style hj albbit. (17) Tlie force of Ae 
conjanotiye though is often supported by the introduction of the 
adverb tet in the principal proposition ; perhaps sometimes bj 
STILL. Yet is only introduced when the principal proportion 
follows the accessory. The yet thus introduced may be regarded 
as equivalent to after all, notwithstcmding the objection, (d) 

(18) We present examples both with and without yet, *< Though tlMM( 
detain me, I will not eat of thy bread." " Though hand join in hmnd^ th4 
wicked shall not be nnpnnished." '* Though he (should) slay me, yet will I 
trust in him.** ** Though the Lord be (is) high, yet hath he respect unto 
the lowly." That is to say, admitting-— conceding — ^that the Lord is lugh, 
and that this admitted fact might appear an objection to his acting in tht 
manner to be asserted, ttiUt setting this <mde, thU notwiihslancBng, it ii 
asserted that " He hath respect unto the lowly/* It may here be obserred 
that our translators generally employ the conjunctive form of the t^ 
To Be after though, even when a matter of fact^ as in the last example^ ii 
expressed by the proposition. <* Although all should be offended, tr wiH 
not L" 



{d) The words NorwrrHSTANDiNG and kkvektujeless are used in a prinet- 
pal proposition to set aside an objection, which might be drawn from the 
preceding part of a discourse. They may be regarded as equivalent to 
though this is <o, yet. The use of notmthstanding may be thus explained: 
The preceding proposition, or a portion of the preceding discourse is takei 
with the participle withstanding and the negative, in the manner of the 
case ahsoliUe (to be explained presently) = This not standing €Mainst, the 
assertion which follows holds true, NeverihelesSy when resolyed into the 
words which constitute it, explains itsell Never the less on account of what 
precedes^ the assertion still holds true. Examples : "Notwithstanding I 
nave a few things against thee.'* That is the character given in the eon* 
text, not withstanding — not opposing — not forming a valid though apparefU 
objection. He acted imprudently on that occasion ; nevertheless he is not a 
fool = never the less^ or not the less (anciently natheless) on this account^ hi 
is not a fool. " Wisdom is better than strength ; nevertheless the poor 
man's wisdom is despised." 

The word liowbeit is employed in older writers for much the same pm^ 




pound propositions f (17) "Wl^al \& «»iOL ot tbA ^aM of v^ ^ oonoessorj propositioiis t 0^) 
Adduce examples tor UlostraUoii. 
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" One whose anbdned eyes, 
Albbt nnosed to the melting mood, 
Drop tears," Ac. 

*' Albxit betwixt them roared the ocean grim, 
Tr so the sage had hight to play his part" 

CONCESSORY WITH ALTERNATIVE ACCESSORY. (19) In thls 

%n objection proposed in the form of an alternative is set aside. 
The accessory in this kind of proposition is introduced by the 
irord whether »» which of twoy and the altemaiive by or, 

(20) We give examples : Whkthbr you go^ or do not go^ I shall certainly 
;o. Or, with the principal proposition first in order, I shall certainly go 
WJOTBBR you go or do not go (more commonly expressed in an abbreyiated 
form, Whether you go or not, I shall certainly go). 

(21) This form of compound proposition is equivalent to a conditional 
proposition with an alternative accessory; Jfyougo, or if you dofiotgo, 
tiill I shall go. Or (what is the same thing) it is equivalent to two condi- 
tional propositions having the same main assertion, / shall go if you go ; 
Rnd I shall go if you do not go. 

CONCESSORIES WITH INDEFINITE ACCESSORY. — (22) In thcSO 

the objection conceded and set aside is of an indefinite, nnlimited 
nature. (23) These concessories have for their conjunctive words 
the compound conjunctive pronoun whoever serving as the suhject 
of the accessory, or the conjunctive whatever j serving as stibject 
or as objective modification of the predicate, or the adverb how' 
9ver, performing its adverbial function, besides that of a conjunc- 
iive word, (e) 



(e) It is to be noticed that however is often used in such a manner as to 
•epresent itself alone a sort of concessory proposition. It is then equiva- 
ent to however this may be, referring to tne preceding discourse for the 
natter conceded. Ex. " Ton will tell him, however, that the person his 
^ood nature has laid under obligations to him, is one Le Fevre," og, ■— "You 
will tell him, however" this may be, ** that the person," <&c 



(19) Describe another species of oonceflsiye pfoposltlon ; and tell the word by which it is 
Introdnced. (20) Illiistrate by exanaples. 

(81) To what le this kind of oompoond proposition equivalent? 

(22) Mention another class of concessory propoeltlona, and d«wxVb^ ^«cfiu ^^ ^'^ ^^tA^ 
oov^vLD^ve words is the aeoeesory In these latroduoed. ) 



(24) nin^Tate by examples. 

(25) PanctaatioQ? 

(26) Describe tbe accessory of reference. 

(27) niastrate tbe use of this by examples. (28) Bcpeat the remark In referenee to ^ 
word as in these examples. (29) By what snbstitation shall we be enabled to see tiie o«- 
tore of the constraction more clearly? (80) Illustrate by example. (81) Bei>eattb6ieiDtfk 
abont the manner in which aa may be modified. 

(82) Panctaation? 
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(24) Examples: Whoxvxb may oppow that mairi, he trill aueceed, or that 
man will ntcceedf whoeyeb may oppoae him ■— Though any or all men thould 
oppose him, that man will nteceed. Whatever obetaeUe lie in his way, he 
readily surmounts — Though obstacles of any or all descriptions lie tn his wa;/, 
or though he meets any or all descriptions of obstacles, he readily mtrmowftt 
them. However he is baffled, he always persists in what he undertakes ■-■ Though 
he is baffled in anyt or all ways, he always persists, ^. 

(25) PuNoruATioN. — ^lu all these forms of coaceBsories the •OjceMoify.ii 
separated by a comma. 

Exercises. — ^Furnish examples of all these kiads of concessprj propoO' 

tiODS. 

(26) There is a form of accessory which we may call The 
Accessory of Beferknce, conunencing with thQ conjunctiye j 
what preceded by the words as to or as for^ to iadieate its.QOB* 
nection and show its relation to the principal proposiikm. j 

(27) Examples: As to what we have been talking of, my opinion, is id- 
ready fixed. As for what that man says, J have no confidence in it. More 
tersely, I have no confidence in what that man says. (28) In these exam- 
ples as is equivalent to the words in reference, and is manifestly an advet' 
bitd tnodificcUion of the principal proposition. (29) We shall see the nattire 
of the construction more clearly by substituting for what the equiysleot 
words that which. (30) In reference to that which you say, my opitkie^ ti 
fixed, or my opinion is fixed in reference to that which you say. What yo* 
say may be regarded as a substantive accessory with to forming a noan and 
preposition modification of the adverb (u, or what is implied in it, namely, 
the conception expressed by the word reference. (81) As, -we may tore 
observe, is sometimes modified in the same manner by a noun as w^B » 
by substantive accessories ; thus, As to the question in hand, my opinion it 
fixed. 

(32) Punctuation. — Comma between the principal and accessory. 

Exercise. — ^Furnish examples of this form. 
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^97. Contracted Accessories. General BEMARKS.-^ODe 
sabjeot still remains to be treated in order to complete our ac- 
oount of the construction of compound propositions; (1) namely, 
certain forms of expression, which, though devoid of the grand 
characteristic of propositions, since they have in them no asr 
9ertive word, yet perform functions equivalent to those of 
accessories. (2) These we call contracted accessory proposi- 
tions, (a) 

(3) These forms of expression are constructed by the help of 
the verbal nouns and the verbal adjectives. 

(4) Nearly all the forms of ezpresfiion into which these verbals enter 
may be regarded as contracted acceasories, and may be resolved into the 
form of propositions. (The objective infinitive must be considered an ex- 
ception to the remark.) (5) But most of these contracted forms can be 
treated (for example, infinitives of purpose) as modifications of simple pro- 
positions, by the help of the instructions already given. (6) We confine 
our attention to a few forms which cannot be readily treated without ex- 
plicit reference to the fact that they are substitutes for accessory proposi- 
tions. 

(7) There are two uses of the infinitive, which it will be ne- 
cessary to treat always as contracted accessories, and not as mere 
infinitive modifications in simple propositions. In the analysis 
of the constructions in which these occur, we should always pro- 
duce the accessory to which they are equivalent, or which they 
represent. 

(a) We do not include in this class those propositions in which some 
important part^ though suppressed, is plainly implied. Such cases come 
under the head of Ellipsis, and the first thing to be done, as we have already 
said, in attempting to analyze such elliptical propositions, is to supply the 
suppressed part or parts, and then proceed as in treating complete propo- 
sitions. 



§ 07. (1) Describe certain forms of expression yet to be treated under the hoad of com- 
pound propositions. (2) How may we name these forms? 

(3) What words help in constracting these contracted accessories? 

(4) Bepeat the remark in reference to the ibrms of e3cpres8ion into which verbals enter- 
(5) How may most of these contracted forms be treated? (6) To what okss of these oca- 
traoted forms may we confine onr attention ? 

<7) Bepeat the remarks made concerning two \iAu\\X"V«\JiBw^.Nxil'(iTnica% «s«^»s^*^^«*• 
cessorlos. 
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^) iHPWinvE Absolute. — Oaeof Ihesevsesdf the isfini- 
tive has been called the InfinitvoB Aixiuie, beeause- it (with ils 
ooraplemeiits) stands grammatioallj independent of the rest of tk» 
eonstenctioD. 

(9) We have examples in the following propositions ; *' 7h confesi the 
troth, T was to blame ; * To proceed vnth the wtory ; TV> concLtrDB tku mr- 
rt^ive; ToBseiN WM the firsts ^. All iliese maybe isegarded as eoF 
tracted accessories of purpose — In order that I may confer fha truik; h 
order that Imayproeeed in wttf Uoryy dec 

(10) In such constructions as these, there is beades the employment of 
a contracted accessory, a suppression of the leading proposition, which tliis 
accessoTjis designed to modify. (11) The fall eonstmotioD in the first 
example is, I admit or declare^ in order that I ftuby ^onfns the truih, that 1 
was to blame. (12) In the contracted or elliptieal form of eonstroetMm, tli^ 
proposition That I was to Mame, which in the fall eoncrtmctkm is an oljeo- 
tiye aocessory proposition modifying the principal verb, asaiimes the ap- 
pearance and form of the.prineipal propoeition. (18) In analysis soeh eon- 
stnxctions should be expanded, and the sup^Hressed parts supplied. 

Accusative and Infinitive. — The second construction, which 
must be treated in the same way, and not as a simple infinitive 
modification, is one already noticed in treating of the substantive 
accessory employed as an objective modification, (h) (14) It 
consists of a noun or pronoun in the accusative case and an in- 
finitive, together forming the objective modification of a verb. 
(15) "We submit the following as examples of this construction. 

" I know thee to be expert in all customs," <fec. = / k?iow that them art 
cxpertf <fcc., which is a substantive accessory employed as an objective 
modification. " And saw no harm eonte to him ^^ =^And saw that ko babk 
CAME to him. (The verb to see is, we believe, rarely followed by an infini- 

(6) See § 84: 16, 18. 



(8) What is the first of these infinitives called? 

(9) Illustrate by examples. 

(10) What suppression occurs In constructions of this kind? (11) Snpply the fall con- 
stroction. (12) What remark is made in refcrenoe to the proxwsition / was to hlanuia tho 
example? (18) How should such constructions bo treated in analysis ? 

(14) Describe the second coY\stTvicUoi\. (15") A^ddace examples, and transform ft© infini* 
ttve coRsttVLCilon in cncU into an acctossoty. "B.e»\»ca\. \X^fe x«i.\\»x>E. \SL\<il>st«wifc\ft^« Y«b w* 
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Hye. H IB dfUB SoUcMrtd bj * tttbatodlWie Mooawiy 'mtk caii|«iebive 

tAol^ sometimes by an mterrogativie sabatantiye aooeBeoiy witb whHker or 
t/I) ^tf wishes his son to leabn- grammar ^^ He toishes that ms bon should 
ucAiiN grammar. I expected him to oous^» I expected that mrwo^uLD come. 
"I £eel the tabU toherluu^dL^'^Ifeal xclax tsuttabsji » hard. J^/Snc^ am to 
JUL a good wiorJoMtn, " I found kia opinions to accord with nine " s= I found 
that his opmmma aoeorded, &q* '* I oonmumded the people io be nnmberod "' 
m^Ieommanded that the pbqka shoold m nwniered, "His Lord com^ 
manded him to be sold " — Commanded that*he should be sold 

(16) There are seyeral other yerbs^ besides those employed in the ex- 
amples, such as imaginet eyppose^ consider^ helievCy deem, Ac, which occa- 
sionally take after them a contracted accessory of this Mnd. But this con- 
-BtmetioB is £ur firom being common in English. 

(\1) In analysis, w« may iceognise ibis iDonstmotisti by the name of the 
a€cusati»e and tKfiniHve eoniraeied objective exeeuory ; (18) taking oare to 
distinguish it from tiie infinitiTe of pnrpose, and bearing in mind that tiie 
whole con8tnieti0ii--4coii8atiye and infinitiye with their eompkments, if 
they haye any — ^forms the objectiye modification of the prineipal yerlx 

(19) Punctuation. — ^The ir^itive abs<UiUe is separated from the follow- 
ing proposition by a comma. The accusative and infinitive are ueyer sepa- 
rated by interpunction from the Terb which they complete. 

ExBBdBss. — Furnish examples <^ these constmotioBs. 

^ 98. The Nouk and Participle Absomjte. — (I) There is 
also one construction formed with verbal adjectives^ which must 
be treated as a contracted accessory, (a) (2) In this case a noun 

(a) A participle is employed, either as Um adjeetiye modification of a 
noun which performs a function as subject or nodifyiag word in a propo- 
sitioD, or it is attached to a noun, and with it stands ^rommdrfiea//^ inoepen- 
deut of the principal proposition, to which it seryes logicallif as an aooesr 
9ory. In this last case, which i» coBsidered aboye, the participle may be 
regarded as the substitute of the verb from which it is formed. In the 
first case, the participle maybe treated as an adiectiye modification. And, 
as it generally seryes as a sort of circumstantial modification equal to an 
accessory of time, it is often separated together with its accompaniments, 
by interpunction. Example: "The neighbors hearing what was goin^ 
forwar], came flocking about us." This is oqniyalent to the accessory ot 

(16) Enninerate other verbs which ocGasionaUy take alter them a contractod accessory of 
this kind. Is this construction very common in oar language ? 

(17) What is the name given to this constmctioQ ? (18) Bopeat the caatioiL 
(19) Punctuation? 

§ 98. (1) Name another construction which must be treated as «l «»fc««i«AL^W5«sfs«:^ . 
(2) Describe tliis construction. 
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modified by a participle, and standing grcwimaticaJly mdepend- 
ent of the main proposition, serves the purpose generally of an 
accessory of coincident time^ sometimes of other accessories, 

(8) Ktampt^to. — " Thii being reaolvedf my wife undertook to manage tlie 
businefis herself** -« When thU toot reiolved, my wife, Ac, eyolving an ao- 
ceesory of eaineident time, ** The door being opened, the child addressed 
him**— When the door was opened, Ac *< This said, he sat**— When this 
ioas saidf <&c 

" The service past, around the pious mau, 
With ready zeal each honest rustic ran.** 

(4) In analysis we say that the principal proposition is modified by Hu 
noim and participle absolute contracted accessory, repeating the words of the 
contracted accessory — ^the noun and participle with their modifications^ 
when any occur. It will be advisable at first to require the pupil to fur- 
nish the equivalent complete accessory, or co-ordinate construction, when 
that is most agreeable to the English idiom, (b) 



coincident time, When the neighbors heard, &e. ; and might be treated as a 
compound accessory modifying the principal assertion ; viz., they (the 
neighbors) came flocking ahout tts. But it is sufficient in analysis to treat 
hearing and its accompanying accessory, what was going forward, as an ad- 
jective modification of the noun neighbors, the subject of the principal 
proposition. . r| 

(6) Constructions of this kind are found consisting of a participle 
without a noun expressed. Examples : *' His conduct, generally speaking^ 
is honorable *'■-■ We, or I speaking generally ; or If wk speak in a general 
way, <fec The boy is far aavaneea in learning, oonsidering his age ^^If w 
consider his age. This may be distinguished by the name of the Participle 
Absolute, In the examples above given, it seems equivalent to a condi- 
tional accessory. 

Sometimes, on the contrary, the participle is suppressed in this kind of 
construction, especially by the poets. But in such cases it is easily supplied, 
and ought to be supplied as the first step in the analysis. Examples : 

" The bow well bent, and smart the spring. 
Vice seems already slain, &c 

— The bow BEINO well bent, and the spring being smart. 

For a more full account of contracted accessories, as well as of the 
whole subject of modification by accessory propositions, we must refer lo 
our larger treatise, Chap. IX., pp. 338-457. 



(8) Repeat the examples. 
(4) How are we to treat this comIiucWotiVtv «ft«\Y«\%"l 
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(6) PmroTUATioN. — ^This contracted accessory is always separated from 
liie rest of the eonstmction by interpanctioiL 

EzmmBi — Famish contracted accessories of this kind, accompanied 
by the equivalent complete accessory. 



(5) PanotoatSonf 



CHAPTER X. 

COMBINATION OF INDEPENDENT PROPOSITIONS. 

§ 99 (1) It now only remains to consider the connection of 
propositions (simple or compound) grammatically independent 
of each other, in order to form discourse ; and with this the con- 
nection of independent members of propositions, and indepoBcl- 
ent complements or modifications which enter into the structure 
of propositions. (2) Propositions grammatically independent 
are, when connected together, sometimes called co-ordinate pro- 
jpositions to distinguish them from accessory propositions, used 
to modify other propositions, to which, on this account, they are 
regarded as subservient or subordinate. Independent members 
and complements may also be called co-ordinate members and 
co^yrdinate complements, 

(3) We may distinguish three modes of connecting independ- 
ent propositions, members of propositions and modifications: 
1st. Simple connection; 2d. Adversative connection; 3d. Al- 
ternative connection. 

(4) The words employed for this purpose are called Conjunc- 
tions, but are to be carefully distinguished from those conjunc- 
tions and conjunctive words employed to connect accessory with 
principal propositions. 



S 99. (I) State what now remains to be done. (2) What name is given to independent 
propositions when combined ? To independent members and complements combined ? 
(8) Mention the several modes of connecting propositions, &c 
(4) What name is given to the words employed for this purpose ? 
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1st. SiMFLB OoHKECTioir. (5) All that if implied bj this b^ 
jOBd mere connectioii, is that the co-ordinate propositions oon^ 
nected, have the same relation to the general hearing of the dis- 
course. (6) The word chiefly employed to effect thia species of 
cQimeetion is Airo. 

(7) We subjoin examples of propositions connected by Azn>. 

** Length of days is in her right hand ; and in her left hand are ricihes 
and honor.** Her ways are wajB of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace.** Here and connects simple grammatically independent proposi- 
tions. In the following example it unites two compound propositions. 
** She is a tree of life to them that lay hold of her ; <md happy is every one 
that retaineth her." Again in the following it connects two accessory 
propositions^ which in relation to one another are independent, or what 
we- may call co-ordinate accessories. "When wisdom entereth into thine 
hearty and {when) kiu>wledge is pleasant unto thy soul, discretion shall 
preserve thee," <fec 

(8) The words also, moreover, besides, besides this, in addlUion to this, 
&c., employed, sometimes with, and sometimes without and, in the 
junotion of co-ordinate propositions oontinuatiTa of the samQ train 
of thcfught^ are to be regarded as performing their uaaal fuaoticnu^ 
but not in the proposition which follows them, and which l^ey help tQ 
connect. K we thrust them upon this following proposition, we create 
confusion. They are to be regarded as complementary of the conjunction 
<ind, expressed or implied, or some implied verb. Example : " Moreover, 
by them is thy servant warned." — Add or j<tin moreover, op beyond tiUi^ 
or / say more beyond this, " by these," <&c. If we bring moreover as a mo- 
difying adverb into the fiubjoiaed proposition we spoil the meaning. Also 
is perhi^ rai'ely to be inehided in the conneetiwe proposition ; but besides 
ihisy or besides alone, with this implied, and in addition to this, are often a 
part of the juncture. They are when alone equivalent to add, or, I say 
besides this ; I say in addition to this, Ac In analysis, they may be treated 
whea thus employed as eonnectis/e. phrases, 

(9) When more than two co-ordinate propositions follow in succession, 
it is customary to omit the conjonctioa between all but. the last proposi- 



'^tfrnr^^t^^'^^^m^^mm 



(5) Describe simple connectton. (6) What word Is chieflj vmplojod to eflBsel simfUm 
oonnection ? 

(7) lUnstnte the simple eonuMtlMi of the s«vsenl apeelat of prgpositioo^ by ftXWnjpilWi 

[(S) Eepeat the substance of wTuA is mUL sboQt tfa« Mibsidisry w)cdi wed with oz wit^- 
eat AND. lUastrote by ezaxnide. 

(9) TeH wfaen the sappaevlMi of eQp|«iett»as toewtanMryttttA iUiistnto ^tusneam- 
pic. 
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tion and that which preeedee it Tor example : ** The hill appeared motrf 
steeps the fruits seemed harsh, their sight grew dim, and their feet tripp«i . 
at every little obetraction." Here are four propositions all eomiect^ ii 
co-ordinate constmction, and the copnlatiye employed only between tbe 
last twa This may be regarded as the r^nlar grammatical mode of coi ' 
necting co-ordinate propositions^ co-ordinate members of propositioniy anl • 
co-ordinate complements of propositions 

(10) Sometimes^ for rhetorical effect^ the conjonction is altogether omit 
ted, and sometimes, on the contrary, placed between each co-ordinate,, 
proposition, or co-ordinate member, Ac, and that which is connected 
with it 71iu8 : leame, Jmw, I conquered, 

"Vapors and clonds a$id storms." 

(11) This repetition of the copnlative is sometimes employed wtt 
good effect to cause the hearer*s mind to dwell on each of a series of iia- 
portant propositions by retarding the enunciation. On the contrary, the 
total omission of the conjunction indicates the rapid moyement of tbe 
mind from thought to thought^ imitating, as in the example abore^ (bs 
rapidity with which the events expressed succeeded each other. 

' (12) When the same predicate is to be asserted of two or more 
distinct subjects, and where two or more predicates are to be 
asserted of the same subject, for the sake of brevity and compaet* 
ness, we unite such subjects and predicates by conjunctions, and 
save the repetition, in the first case, of the common predicate, in 
the second case of the common subject 

(13) Examples : William and George are industrious^ — WiUiam it ia* 
dustriouSy and George is indtMtrious, "The leaves /(SMif away, and leave the 
parent stem desolate" — The leaves fade away, and the leaves leave t?ie parent 
stem desolate. 

" In that season of the year, when the serenity of the sky, the varions 
fruits which cover the ground, the discolored foliage of the trees, and aB 
the sweety but fading graces of inspiring autumn, open the mind to bene- 
volence, and dispose it for contemplation," <fec 

In this last example we find several subjects united with several pre- 
dicates in the same construction. 

(10) Eepeat what is said of the omission of the conjanction and of the repetition of the 
conjnnction between each pair of coordinates. (11) What is the efBdct of tills repetitiaii? 
And what the effect of the total suppression of the copalative?] 

(12) What is said of the case ^wbexi a pTed\caVAN& «&^t\a^ ^ m^T^^ t.\vaiii one flal\}ect, taoA 
when two or more predicates arc aaeettei ot on«> «o\>^«A.^ V>»^ -BAva^^i^ vsubs^^k^ 
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(14) Lastly we give exiimples of the connection of simple modi- 
£caktions of the same class used to complete the same principal 
"woird. The dishonest and unfaithful steward has "been dis- 
^nisfied. And here unites two Descriptive Adjective Modifica- 
'tionSy both affecting the noun steward, George studies granir 
wnar^ geometry, and chemistry. " And leaves the world to darkr 
^tess, AND to mey It is unnecessary to multiply examples of this 
litid, as they are to be found abundantly in every page we read. 

(15) Often for the sake of greater emphasis the word both is placed 
l>efore two co-ordinate memherS) or co-ordinate modifications united by 
the conjunction and ; sometimes perhaps, though rarely, before two com> 
plet« propositions so united. It is scavcely proper to employ this word^ 
'which indicates dwdity, where there are more than iwo co-ordinate mem- 
YyetBf ifec Examples: Both William and George are indusirioita, Thi^ 
€nUhor both pleases and instructs. " He endeavored to render commerce 
^th disadvantageous and infamous.** 

(16) To recapitulate, we connect by the copulative and inde- 
pendent propositions, similar accessories modifying the same 
^ord independently of each other, subjects having a common pre- 
dicate or common predicates, predicates having a common subject 
or subjects, and similar modifications completing the same word 
in simple propositions ; when these propositions, members, modifi- 
cations concur in carrying forward a train of thought uninter- 
Tupted by objections or exceptions. 

(17) In analysis, when co-ordinate propositions, members, 
^c, occur, we must say that they arc connected in simple co-or- 
dination by the conjunction and alone or modified by moreover, 
besides, &c., as the case may be. When the copulative is omit- 
ted, the omission must be noticed and accounted for in the manner 
already stated. 

Punctuation (or rather Intebpunction) of Co-ordinate Propositions, 
Members, «fec., connected by and. There is a want of conformity between 

(14) Bepeat examples of the oonnection of modifications. 

[(15) What is said of the employment of the word both t Examples.] 

(16) Recapitulate. 

(17) State the mode of analysis. 

12 
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duffarent authors in the punotaaiioo of certaia. aoDatruetiDiui of Uiia IdBii 
(18) Dismissing the oonsideration of this^ we generally place a eomma 
between ccNiiplete co-ordinate propositions, and between co-ordSnate nuDi* 
bers and co-ordinate modifications, where and only where^ the conjiBM' 
lion is suppressed. An exception is made when a medificatioa conaisti cf 
sereral words. 

ExxBoiBiB L, U, Ae. Famiah examples id eo-ordinato propocitifli^ 
members, <&c. 

Note. — ^We may here obeerre that a proposition independent in toi 
and connected by the conjunction and, has sometimes the foree and sots 
the purpose of an aecessory proposition. Sometimes a proposition' thn 
connected serves instead of an accessory or an infinitive of purpose. Wif 
may give as examples, Will you not cchm, ctnd dins with uBf Wh^f 4ia ht 
not gOj and tell his father f Oome ami Heu9. He came yesterdaif amindifll 
»«. We shall go to-morrow^ and see the exhibition, Thesa are eqni^aiMl 
to Will you not come to dine with ^is ? or, WUl you not come that yom trng 
dine with us f ^q. The coming is for the purpose of dining^ ; the ^ia§Sat 
the purpose of telling, <&c. Such forms of expression are ooUoqniali p«^ 
haps they might be called vulgar. They are more commonly employed in 
the interrogative and imperative, than in the assertive form of propoai- ^ 
tiona "We suspect that they are used imperatively and interrogativdy in ^1" 
the colloquial intercourse even of well-educated society; still they Isdl^ ^^ 
precision and elegance. Examples may be found in our standard authors; 
but few educated men of the present day would be willing to introduce / 
such forms in any kind of dignified discourse. ' "^P* 

Again, such consti-uctions sometimes serve instead of an accessory of "' 
coincident time, or the contracted accessory, formed with the participle, 
used for the same purpose. Examples : " He opened his mouth and tangM 
them " = Having opened his mouth, or opening his mouth, he taught thetn. 
*' He came to the first and said " =«• ffamng come, or oaming^ or when he kai 
come to the first, <fec. 

In the following example, the latter of two propositions in the co- 
ordinate foi*m of construction is ecLuivalent to a conditional or concesaiTe 
accessory. 

" Can one be pardoned, and retain the offence ? ** 

This is equivalent to, Can one he pardoned, if, or though or whilst A^r^ 
tains the offence. 

In all cases two propositions connected by and may be considered, « 
regards form of language, co-ordinate or independent. Their true reWionj 
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(18) Bepeat the rule for punctuation. < \\, 
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MB regAcds mum in snob exeeptional eases as we hare presoited abore, is 
b# 1m aseertained firom the natore of the thought This relation (other than 
mtmpitr conneeHon) is indicated by no distiuet gmmnatical oontriyanee, ex* 
Mpi w» ^muider juxtapoution in this lighL 

^100. 2d. Adyersativb Connection. Exgeptivs Gon- 
ncTioN.— (1) Adversatiye and Exceptive Ooimeotion are both 
BEpresaed chiefly by the -vrord but. (2) But eeryes the same 
itnpoBe with andj namely, to connect propositions, and the farther 
mrpoBe <^ indicating either some contrariety between two propo- 
lifions, in which case we call the connection effected adversative; 
>r that the following proposition, or member, or modification is 
m exception firom that with which it is connected, in this case we 
sail the connection ^zceptvve. 

(3) Examples. — Your father mil go to the exhibition to-morrow, but he 
nil not take you with him. (4) Here bvt is placed between an affirmative 
md. a negative proposition, and this is the most marked and most common 
iase of adversative connection. (5) " Righteousness exalteth a nation, bnt 
lin is a reproach to any people.** Here we have two affirmative proposi- 
uons adversatively connected. 

(6) But id sometimes employed like and, though less frequently than 
Mnd, in connecting members of propositions and complementary words, 
especially when such words represent a proposition. Examples : Not John, 
^ut James is wrong. "1 shall not die, but live," <&c. John has learnt all 
\is lessons but one. •'None of them is lost, but the son of perdition " ■-■ John 
\as learnt all his lessons, but one he Iuls not learnt ; and, ** IsTone of them is 
lost, but the son of perdition ** is lost. (7) The last two examples exhibit 
exceptive connection. In these the place of btU might be supplied by the 
Lmperative except ; thus, John has learnt all his lessons except one. When 
the latter proposition is completed, as above, it will be seen that exceptive 
is nearly the same with adversative connection. 

Remark. — ^When more than one opposed or excepted proposition, member, 
<&c., is to be expressed, the adversative conjunction but is introduced only 
^nce, viz., where the transition is made to the opposed group of proposi- 

§ 100. (1) Wliat word is chiefly employed to express adversative and eioeepUve oonneo- 
tion? (2) What is said of &tt< compared with and r 

(8) Bepeat the first example. (4) Bepeat tlie x«inark in r^JBrence to the ezm^le. (5) 
Sepeat the second example and the remark. 

[(6) Repeat examples of but employed to eoimeet memben of propositions and raodiflca> 
lions. (7) Bepeat the remark in reference to the last two esaaiipleB. 
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iS ir« =r&5S Zkcc 5:r£«i a v«t pcexSar lae of tke eoDjnnetion hiU, k 
if^aAhitJiemr:TVC-=T^>es^'U>ikamSt%^A wai^ Enmplcs : " Onr ^ 
^Bet>:ii. viSeli W 1^ icr a CKCMEI.'' -If Imj tovdi Bcr his doflMi^ 
-^We^ascTCx." TW»azv z«ariTciq[n«MMto''vkiehkosi.Tfira 
7 -If IiaajteaA osu h» cUAw" * We aluU oai.T dk^^iw 

r%. (») His c£« cf i*^ cuke ai k bav aeca^ to tike two oboTe 
d. k tkiv^ to bare K»a finioi tke UbitiMl asppffOBoii of the 
tire 1= ladi ex^<re»oaL If we iaiert the acyti ^^ n the exompla abfN 
c^e*:. i«? win hare ^e Iwce whxh h has ia the exetpHtr nat, and tfce 
«^XM win reaaia caehaz^pel Ihos, -Ov fight aKeUon, whieh v*im( 
-bd for a moiDe^S.'^ -*If I coay'^ mti -'bat to«eh hk clothe^.* "lit 
shall '^ ma --Uii cli." When the iMf is iaserted fctf eaa take eac^ or JM 
icT is scbstitcte:. ThwL ** Oor Heht liHiftiiw, whieh is* not; eweepi mmm 
~ for a UMMBumLr ^<e. « «) 

( !•>') A« in the ease of s^iple coiaectiai bj the copoIatiTc; so is the 
esse ii adreisfttiTe ec=&eeti:4i eertaia other wotds besides bvt an toiM* 
times €sip4oTed in cccrasy with ii. as scbsidiaiy to it, and ottetk who* 
Ik: Is sT:ppressod. to eTpr«ss =:c-r>c emphatieaSj the ad-rersati ve natuie of 
the eonneedo:!. We ::<:>i:£e asaocg tHese the expressions. On tke co m iraryt 
<m tke ofifr kaMtd, ^e. £'«u is also Hmedmes followed, like oad^ by tite 
word b<«Jet, or hctHJes ikU. in €id£ii<m to tkit, ic Examples : Jfamy OuMi 
tki* man « pairioi. ox the oostiilakt, or wrr os the covtkakt, we fkmk iims 
men iiMe-aerrinc. teliisk po^itMam. Tki* sua U imdiuiriowu and enlemit 
inc. OS THE OTHER HAXi^. or BUT oy THE OTHEE HASTD, ke ff« rcty ejrtmMgtd. 
This ladw u very l^jufrr'mJ^ but besipis thi>. or bct dc addriox lo this, ik 
i* rtry kauokiy. As we remarkei ic treating of simple connect i<Hi^ it u 
inc^ {>roper to treat all such words as modineations of bct (which mtj be 
regarded as implied when not expr^sed^ or of some suppressed T«riH- 
such verb? as, odcLjotR, mv, ^c, as ladtL mv, ^^ or but J add, or toy ^ 
thi other hand, dbc This will save us £nom thmsting them as modifiei- 



(a) See Stractnre of Lang.. § 14' 



\ (^ Describe a pemliar use of hvL, and Ehictrate br ennipies. (9) l^^ yf t wlHftisai' 
in re&reoee to a supposed sappres&ion in 50cb cases. IHasbate bj mmpkn 

(10) EmuDente otber scbeidiaxj words employed in advensttre **^ff tm tttMi tcpat 
tbe remarks on their uses, and Qlastzate bj- e3Eample6.] 
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tions on the following proposition, in which they will often appear mis- 
placed and unmeaning. 

(11) In the analysis the manner of procedure is the same as 
bi the case of simple connection. The nature of the connection 
must be stated, whether adversative or exceptivej distinguishing 
these from each other, and adverting to the explanation given of 
ibfi use of but = only^ when this word occurs in this peculiar use. 

(12) As to the punctuation, when hvi joins complete propositions, a 
Mnima is always insei'ted before biU. (13) When other adyersatiye words, 
w^ onthe other hand^ <&c., are inserted, for the more full expression of ad- 
vsiMaiive connection, we place a comma also after the whole connective 
jphrase, separating it from both the propositions connected. 

(14) When but exceptive is employed to connect a member or comple- 
ftient of an incompletely expressed proposition, it is not generally preceded 
by a comma, except when the member or modification consists of a long 
{toftse. Thus, in the assertion, John has learnt all his lessons hut one^ a 
eomma is not generally inserted before but. In " None of them is lost^ hut 
the son of perdition ; " and "Neither was I taught it, hut by the revelation 
of Jesus Christ," the comma is inserted. But in this matter usage is not 
consistent Before but for only the comma is not employed, as may be 
ieen in the examples given already. 

Exercises I., IL, Ac. — ^Furnish examples of propositions connected ad- 
▼ersatively by hut and other adversative phrases. 

Examples of Exceptive Connection. Examples of hut — onXy. 

^ 101. 3d. Alternative Connection. — (1) In discourse we 
often find occasion to introduce two distinct independent propo- 
sitions, with the intention of asserting one or the other, but not 
both. (2) The word chiefly employed as a connective for this 
purpose is or. (3) As this word serves to conjoin alternative 
Eissertions, we may call it the Alternative Connective, or the Al- 
%emative Conjunction. 



(11) What is said of the mode of analysis ? 

(12) What is the punctuation when but separates complete propositionA ? (18) What 
Drben other adversative words are introdaced? 

(14) What when hut exceptive is employed to connect a single word ? lUustrate by ex- 
^tihples. 

$ tOl. (1) State the clrcnmstances under which alternative construction is reaorted ta 
^2) What word is used chiefly as connectire ? (8) How do we name it ? 
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EzAMFLKS.— (4) These nun, will ffowem thi nr pa m k \t t9 #■ ikeir p m u iotu wig 
toon govern them. He mil act honordbly in this matter^ or / tihdll ke frutijj 
disappointed. (5) In euch forms of expressLon an mltematioe is proposed; 
neitiier both propositions, nor one or other by itself is asserted absolutely 
bnt some one of the twa If the first is admitted, ihe last is abandoned; 
and if the £rat is abandoned, the last is admitted. If it is trne that theum 
will govern their passions, then I abondoii the aflseriion that their pasrim 
vfill govern them; bat if it is not true that thejf will govern ikeir pastJoMyitt 
is positively asserted that their passions will govern them. 

• (6) "Diere is another distinct use of the conjunction on, in whieli it i» 
always placed between words, and not between propositiona, and pe^ 
fiurms a function which has exclusive reference to words. In this use rt 
indicates what we may call verM alternation, or the proposal of aelioKe 
of tertna or signs of the same conception, not a choice of <isserfions or of 
conceptions. (7) Thus we say, Alexander^ ovl Paris, referring to the Twjtt 
prince known by both names ; Logic, or the art of reasoning. 

(8) When we wbh to express alternation or propose a choice of as8e^ 
tions with greater emphasis, we employ the word rtthrr before the ppoposi- 
tionS) besides using or to connect them. 'Hius ErmER John or William is wdt- 
taken. (9) Either is here, as elsewhere, a determinative word, meaniog 1 
one of two, and serves a purpose similar to that which both serves before 
co-ordinate propositions, members of propositions, <&c., connected by sni 
The expression in the above example is equivalent to. One of two things ii 
asserted, John is mistaken or William is mistaken. 

(10) The words else and otherwise are sometimes employed with ot, 
sometimes alone in connecting alternatives. Examples : William nuui f 
with us (or) "Ei&Elmll not go. We mttst govern our passions {or) othervise t» 
shall become the worst of slaves. (11) Else and otherwise thus employed m»y 
be considered as modifications of or expressed or implied, in the same w«y 
as we regard besides, on the contrary, Ac, as modifications of and and hvL 
(12) The phrase in other words is used in a similar manner to ex^WA 
verbal alternative connection, offering a choice of equivalent forms of ex- 
pression. Example : That man has succeeded in the world, (or) in other woeds 
he has made a fortune. 



(4) Give examples of this constraction. (5) Illustrate with reference to the •xami^ 

(6) Describe a distinct use of the conjunction ob. (7) Illustrate by examples. 

[(8) What word is used where alternation is to be expressed with emphasis ? Exampk* 
(9) "What is said of the word either thus employed ? Illustrate by the example. 

(10) What is said of the use of the words ehf and otherwise in connecting altemiSiT*! 
Examples ? (11) IIow may else and ofheruise thus employed bo regarded ? 

(12) Kepcat what is said of l\ie use ot \Xve \>\i\%sfe, iu ot\€r tcords. Example ? 
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« 

(Ift) Oft has a negatiTe form nob, aad eithbb a negatite form nktheb. 

(14) Nor is sometimes employed as a connective, to couple one negative 
proposition to another. In this case it is equivalent to and kot. Thus, 
John is KOT at home, nob is his brother -» John is not at home, €tnd his brother 
M not at home. Thai man has not got money, kob has he got credit In such 
xsonstructions it will be observed that in prose we place the subject after the 
yerb. The poets do not restrict themselves to this mode of arrangement. 

(15) Neither is sometimes used in the same way. "They toil not^ 
neither do they spin," Ac. 

(16) The more emphatic way of connecting two or more members of 
propositions or complements, in negative alternation, is to place nettheb be- 
fore the first) and nob before the second, third, <&c., if there are more than 
two. Examples : Nettheb John nob his brother is at home. That boy netcher 
reads nob writes. " Give me neither poverty nor riches." "I am persuaded 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, Ac, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God." 

(17) It will be observed that nob and nettheb nob express the nega- 

^n of that which ob and eitheb ob indicate ; that is, they exclude an 

alternative. 

(18) The poets often employ ob instead of ettheb, and nob instead of 
butheb, before the first of two alternative propositions^ and still more fre- 
quently in connecting alternative complements. Examples : 

" Whose greater power 
Ob bids you roar, ob bids your roaring eease.* 

" Ob other worlds they seemed, ob happy isles." 

" Ob floating loose, ob stiff with mazy gold." 

In prose this would be expressed thus : Eixheb bids you roar, qb, Ac. 
Ettheb other worlds they seemed, ob happy ides. Eitheb floating loose, oa 
stiff, Ac. 

" Nob wife nob children more shall he behold. 
Nob friends nob sacred home." 



(13) What are the negative forms of or and either? 

(14) How is xoR Bometimes employed? Examples? "What is remarked aboat tho 
arrangement ? What is said of tho poets ? 

(15) What is said of NEirnER? 

(16) What is tb© more -common and emphatic mode of connecting members of proposi- 
tions and complements in negative alternation ? Illastrate by an exan4»leu 

(17) What observation is made in reference to nor and neither— nor t 

(18) Mention a usage of or and noe peculiar to the poets. Give examples.] 
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In prose thla would be expressed thus: Nutbkb wife, vor children, Ac 

Milton lias employed nob as equivalent to not even : 

" For Heaven hides nothing^ from thy view, 
Nor the deep tract of HelL" ^ 

(19) The punctuation is generally the same in alternative connection of 
discourse as in simple connection. Propositions completely expressed are 
separated by a comma. When members of propositions or complements 
take OB or nob between them, the coomia is generally omitted. When se- 
veral co-ordinate complements or members of propositions are connected 
and the conjunction suppressed, a comma is always inserted. When alttf- 
nat'ive names are connected by or, the comma is usually interposed ; 18^ 
Alexander, or Paris, 

Exercises I., II., &c — ^Furnish examples of propositions connected by 
OR and by eitheb— or ; of the members of propositions — subjects and pre- 
dicates so connected ; and of complements so connected. 

(20) There are certain forms of expression employed to introduce ex- 
planatory matter, such as, to wit, videlicet (usually expressed in writiDg 
by the contraction viz.), and namely. These may all be regarded as a species 
of conjunctive contracted propositions. In analysis they may be designated 
conjunctive phrases used to introduce an explanation or enumeration of 
particulars. They are equivalent to such propositions as the following : / 
state particulars to help you to know or that you may see for yourself; I give 
you names, or the names are, or by name they are, or the like. To these we 
may add et ccetera, commonly written, &c., which indicates the connection 
or addition of unnamed particulars similar to those just enumerated. 

^ 102. We subjoin, in addition to the three rules of concord 
already given, five others having reference to connected proposi- 
tions, members, and modifications : 

Rule IV. — (1) When an assertion is made by a single verb 
in reference to two or more subjects conjointly, the plural form 
of the verb is employed : as. Integrity and industry deserve 
success. Pride and poverty are ill assorted companions. 

This rule of course applies whether the copulative is employed 
or suppressed. Example of suppression : 



(19) Tell what is said of the inttrpunction of alternatives. 

(20) What is said of to wit, videlickt, namely, and «fec. ? 
§ 102. (1) Pwepeat Kule IV. 
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" Love, wonder, joy, alternately alarms 

Rule V. — (2) When two or more singular subjects are con- 
nected by the alternative conjunction or, the verb employed is 
of the singular form ; as, James or William is going to accom- 
pany me. That the verb should be singular follows from the 
fact that the assertion applies only to one of the subjects, not to 
both. 

BiTLE YI. — (3) WhflDrtw«>or m»ie singular subjects are con- 
nected by the negative alternative nor, the verb employed is of 
ih&'jittguim fcom; mf^ Neither Jixmes nor WHiiMn j» about to 
accompany me. 

Rule VII. — (4) When two subjects, the one singular the 
other plural, are connected in the same assertion by the conjunc- 
tions or or nor,, the verb is of the number of the nearest subject. 
For example : JEitker the master or his servants are to lila/me. 
UiH/ier the servants- or the master is to lila/me. Neither the 
^nOrSter nor the servants are to hlamA, Neither the servants 
nor ihe master is ^ blame. 

Rule VIIL — (5) When subjects of different persons are con- 
nected altemativelj in the same assertion^^the verb a^ees in per- 
son with the nearest subject. 

ExBRoisES I., 11. , &c. — Furnish examples, to ilToatrate 
Rules IV., V., VL, VU., VIIL 

(2) EuLB V. (8) Bulk VI. (4) B\Jt« VIL (5) Euub Till. 
12* 



CHAPTER XL 

OP INTERJECTIONS AND EXCLAMATORY WORDS AND 

PHRASEa 

^ 103. Ii^TERjBCTiOKs. (1) Iwterjections are words ihroum 
between the parts of discourse, as their name indicates, whidii 
have no connection in structwre with the neighboring propor- 
tions. (2) They may be regarded as portions of natural Idn- 
giiage superadded to artificial langiuzge, (3) When naturally 
introduced, they spring spontaneously from the emotion of (lie 
speaker or writer, serving to give animation to discourse, or to 
express feelings more briefly and more impressively than can be 
done by artificial speech. 

(4) One distinguishing circumstance to be remarked in re- 
ference to this class of signs is, that each of them expresses a 
particular feeling or emotion completely, and so is equivalent to 
a proposition. 

(5) Since in this case propositions are expressed by single signs, thew 
is no structure^ so far as a solitary interjection is concerned ; and, there- 
fore, no work for the grammarian — ^no analysis of a proposition. (6) Thvs 
Of often spelled oh, is equivalent to / msh, desire, Ac, in a weaker or 



$108. (1) What is the meaning of the name Inteijection ? (2) How may these words 
be regarded ? (8) From what do they spring, when natorally introduced, and what pitrpoitf 
do they serve ? 

(4) Mention an important circnmstance in reference to this dass of words. 

(5) What follows from this drcmstance ? (6) Give examples of the use of the priodptl 
inteijections. 
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itronger degree, according to the force given to the sound in utterance. 
Jh — I feel pain or anguiih. Ah ^^ lam filled with uxmder, turpriie, Ac 
±la^ '^ I feel grief sorrow, pity, ^ Lo ■-<• the imperatiyes look, beheld, 
te, <&c. These are the only inteijectionB which find a place often in dig- 
lified discourse, (a) 

(7) We have another important remark to make in reference to this- 
lass of words. Interjections being equivalent to propositions, some of 
hem like other propositions, admit of modification by accessory proposi- 
ions. (8) This fact is perhaps most remarkable in the case of O, or oh^ 
he interjection expressive of wishing. This word frequently takes after it 
, substantive a^eceasory as objective modificaiion to the verb which is implied 
a it (9) Examples : ** Oh that I had wings like a dove." — /wish that I 
ad wings like a dove, ** Oh that I were as in montlu past^** (be 

" Oh, that this too, too solid flesh would melf 

^ 104. Exclamatory Words and Phrases. — (1) Exclama- 
cry words and phrasSs often serve a purpose very similar to that 
rhich interjections serve. (2) The distinction is that interjec- 
ions serve (mly the purpose mentioned, but the exclamatory 
f ords are signs of articulate language, and are most commonly 
smployed like other words in forming regular propositions. (3) 
indeed these exclamatory words and phrases should, perhaps, 
dways be treated as contracted propositionSf and, in analysis, the- 

(a) We subjoin the following classified list of the principal words gene- 
*ally recognised by grammarians as interjections. 

1. Interjections expressive of joy, as hey, io, Ac 2. Of grief: oh, alt, 
Has, alaek. 8. Of wonder: ah I hah I aha I hah I 4. Of wishing: 0, oh. 
O is often used with the vocative or case of address. 6. Aversion or con- 
tempt: ttuh, pshaw, fie, ,poh, pugh. 6. Laughter: ha, ha. 7. Desire of 
attention : lo, halloo, hem. 8. Languor : heigh-ho. 9. Desire of silence : 
hush, hist, mwn. 10. Deliberation : Awm. 11 Exultation : huzza, hurrah, 
cfec. 12. Pain: oh. It will be observed here that the same word, that is, 
a word represented by the same characters in writing, is used to express 
very different emotions ; bat then the word is very differently uttered, 
with a sound and intonation in each case accommodated to the emotion, 
so that in the spoken lahguage these words may be regarded as in fact 
different signs, or distinct utterances. 

(7) What other important drcnmstance is mentioned in reference to inteijeotioDB? (8) 
In what case is the Diet mentioned most remarkable ? (9) Give examples. 

§ 104. (1) What kind of pnrpose do ezolamat<»7' words and phrases serye ? (8) What 
is the distinction between them and inteijectlons? (8) How sbonld they, pi^rbaps, bo 
treated? 
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leanter shoiM be tav^ to supply the e^pBitr, wken litere is a 

B tt pp reflflian of Ae parts essential to a complete propositlDn. This 

is tfte only meUiod of obtainiDg a satiafiuxtoxy tzplanatieB of ibis 

land of ezpresfflons; and when this is done, tkey am 1vf>a|^ 

mhhin thA siMh of the erdsMry nlea Sac iktt uoalyamaf pi^ 

«iti«UL 

We n«ed not ineliide among exdamatory words and phraaea. expreBskni 
wldch are manfTestly complete propoaitionflL Yet some forma of esjnb 
sion wbieh htkYe been enmnerated even among the intetjections on^ to 
be considered as propositions. (4) Such are tbe imperatiYes^ behold,. he- 
gone, haiif koid, look, mark, Ac Wben these occur there ia perbaps seldoiL 
any necessity of supplying a word (5) Tliey are the imperatiye in its 
usual form, with the subject implied Such of theaa yerbe as are sctiTe 
either have an objective modification implied, or take the following pro- 
poflitioB, <Nr semetimea a larger portion of the following discourse as Iheir 
olfsetive oaadifieatioii or limitation. 

(6) In th» use of many otibcr exdamaiory aqiii e rji M M tkma la an olm- 
ous ellipsis. (7) For example: Wsleonu '^^ (j/^it <tni) welcome; U mimK, 
/ am glad, that you haioe come. Adieu — ^ To CM (Itommend you.) Mt 
miserable, perhaps »■ /^ «« ioserablb in reference to me„ or, 71 is mibeiiabu 
ftnr ME. Mb in all such cases is likely a remnant of the Anglo-Saxon d&- 
tiTeb (8) Ah me I Aloe for him ! and similac exeiamationB may, periiaps, 
be regarded as exhibBbing a. misetore of Ba.fcural and artieolate or organized 
language. Me and for him are either dative and noun and preposition 
complements to the verbid conception mcluded in ah and alas respectively, 
or they are used elliptically instead of accessories to these veriial ooneep- 
tionss Ah me'm:^ I feel aorrow. for nut,, or„ / feel eatnrmp^ as regasdi «« 
(myself). 

(9) Wovld God, and Wonld to- God are also aometinea used in the ex- 
clamatory way without a subject We have examplea botb with, the sub- 
ject suppressed and with the subject expressed. " Would Giod it weit 
monuDgl" " ITotfU to Giod ye e€»uM bear witii ne.!* ^/toMi&f toGod 
ye did reign.'*^ ** I would to God, that not only thou,** Ac. Acts 26: 29. 
A comparison, of these passages affords a satisfactory explanation of thd 
ellipsis. 

(4) MlBntion some forms of expression improperiy daased as exclamatory phrases arts 
ioteijeetioiia. (0> What is-iaid of thesaf words ?- 

(6) What occiUB la soma ofter enKlamatery gaq[>reeriaagf (7> B^fpfaiaaaQmbaruf tbo*- 
(8). Bepeat whafeis said of a* me t Biid:aiaejbrhim/ Ac, 

(9) Bepeat what la said of the «zclamatfam would €hd, ofwouUflO €ML Cttreeztf'' 
pies. 
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(10) The vocative or noun of address is used also for the 
purpose of arresting attention, and, like interjections stands inde- 
pendent, and does not mingle in the construction of the neighbor- 
ing proposition. It may be said to be used in an interjectional 
way: Thus, George, j^Zeas^ attend to your ovm business. (11) 
When such nouns occur, the grammarian has only to say that 
they are vocatives, and tell their use. In the same manner he 
treats interjectkai aai eaditaaliaiis, irfieii be oannot supply the 
ellipsis. 

(10) What iB «dd of the w<iaii^>M at noon of address, used in cafflng a person? (11> 
How are saeh Tocatiyes, as well as itkteijeotioiis and some ezoUmations to be treated In the 
lofanalysto? 
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(1) Ib miUem, kngiia^ ft nmnber of maifci eaUed foimU (oftcB impio- 
per^ Sftmed pmM9a\ are cmplojed for tibe parpoM of mailii^ tiie pVB- 
mftdeftl and logiesl dHiBioiu of dueoune. (S) This eontriTanee of wntkB 
Iftogiuige is odled Pcxcnrjknoi^ by othen^ pcfli^w more propetiy inaone 
of its apfdicfttioiii^ InxsrcscDox. (3) It is mmifrit tliafc tiik eontzimiee 
lifti ft dose eomieciion with gnmmar ; and tliataknoiHedgie of itspiino- 
pld^ founded as they are upon grammar, is impottant to ercsy one vbo 
has oeeasion to eommit his own thoi^;fats to writini^ or to perose nado^ 
standinglr the writings of oth^s^ aniee a jndieioos use of pnnftnstifls 
c<mtril>atc8 greatly to the per^Mcuity of written diseooneL 

T^ Fcix PoDTT OB PmcMii — (4) The point employed to indieatift tlie 
completicm of a eonatmetaon independent in soMe and in gramnuiieal 
stmetore is called ^fM point {.\ or period, (5) it is neeeBBuy to obBerre 
here that the same pointy or mark, is nsed to indicate contnetioiu^ s^ 
Mr. »> iRAst^ (pronooneed mu^CT') ; ^F.'^wtembero/parUamemi; le.^ 
id ett (in En^idi that w) ; Ae. — et caUra. (6) When a point indifistii^ 
corUraciion occurs at the end of a sentence, another point is not added, Ixit 
the same point serves both to indicate contraction and for the pnrpoee of 
ponctuation. This happens most frequoitly with the phrase ^ as i^ 
contraction is so likely as this to oeeor Mien at the dose of a sentence. 
For example : Hit brother tent him hit dothet, bookt, dsc Here the point 
after &c supersedes the use of the full point required to dose the sent^ce. 
(7) The point as a mark of contraction does not supersede the use of any 

0) What ooDtzirflDee has been adf^ytad in written Isngnsge tat flie pmpose of mntins 
the diTisionsitf sense whieli are inarlLedb7p«iifles in q[>oken langnsgef (S) What is this 
eootrfraneo eaUed ? (8) B^ieat tiie remarks made in referenee to ttie importaace of paD^ 
tnatSon. 

(i) Wliat is the pcrint employed to indicate the termination of a sentanee called ? D^ 

aerfbe the form of this point inclosed above in parenthetic marks. (5) For what otiier ptff- 

pc§0k thk tone point or mark employed^ V!S> ^^90:^ \& ^snft^^VMa.«.\^oiiit used to indi- 

€»t§ eootntHon ooeora at the end ot «k aeotoacie*. TS^'oatenkft \(i «si«saas!^i^ ^\Mts.^SA 
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other, except the fhll point. The eommOf Bemicolon, and other points fol- 
low d^o. and other contractions, when the sense and constraction require 
their nse. (8) In interrogative and passionate forms of expression the use 
of the full point at the end of a sentence is superseded \>j the marks of in-, 
terrogation and of exclamation. 

(9) Three distinct signs are employed to indicate the more or less 
marked divisions which may occur within a sentence. These signs or 
marks are called the eornma (,) the semicolon (;) the colon (:). 

IJsB OP THB Comma. — (10) We may distinguish three purposes for which 
the comma is employed : Isi— To separate the propositions which follow 
one another, or are intermixed in compound constructions ; or to separate 
the several co-ordinate propositions, or members or modifications of propo- 
-ettions which an author chooses to connect in the same sentence : 2d. — ^To 
inclose something (which is^ at least, grammatically independent) within 
a construction : and 8d. — ^To indicate an ellipsis or suppression of a word. 

(11) Of the first two uses (the principal uses, and closely allied to each 
other) we have furnished abundant exemplification in the consideration of 
<sompound and of combined or connected propositions. We have in treat- 
ing of these classes of propositions, exhausted all that we have to say, 
whilst we are confined to tiie mode of punctuation now in use. We con- 
aider it the most judicious way of teaching the use of the comma especially 
to point out where it is usually introduced in compoimd and complicated 
•constructions, when we are engaged in the analysis of such constructions, 
and when the pupil is called upon to furnish examples of these construc- 
tions. By requiring him to point all his examples^ he comes without 
labor to learn the principles of punctuation, and to apply them practi- 
cally. We confine ourselves at present to a partial recapitulation of what 
we have already taught in illustration of the first two uses of the comma. 

1st (12) As to the first purpose ; the comma is often employed in se- 
parating ikocessory from their principal propositions. (13) The employ- 
' ment«fthe comma is not in all cases of this kind determined by fixed 
- . . 

•occorrenoe of « point indicatliig oontnetion sapenede the use of any point ezo^t the pe- 
ododf <B) Bj wb«t other marks is the use of the period or fkill point superseded f 

(9) How many distinct signs are emplojed to mark the divialons within a sentence ? 
I^ame these dgns, and describe their form. 

(10) For how many distinct prnpoges is the comma employed in written langoa^? 
Mention the Ist purpose ; the 2d purpose ; the 8d purpose. "^' ^ 

(11) Where has abundant ezempllfloation of the first two uses of the oomms been Atf- 
nished already ? Bepeat the substance of the remarks in reference to the best manner of 
teaching the application of the conuna. 

(12) What kind of propositions is the comma often used to separate ? (18) Bepeat the 
observation in reference to the separation of accessory from prlncl;^ ^st^V^t^^^'^Bk^ ^ 
commo, 
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OMge; «id a^bsr tin ^ e n to mar y k it^ ip ft ii tioii, .mmr ftiie- 
•kmtxfihi8«igii,*eML be-alwagnB eKpkin<d byant^B^^alto-inliiBitaMiiwi 
Mttlsdpmiioipiefl. 

(14) GanantUy speaking, ike ciHBaiia u ndt.inteqMMefl Mnreea mMiM* 
ffV0 or adjective Mcessaries and the ^ftid|pal ipFa|MiBitaoQBix>ivMidLthey 
are attaehed. (The Bobstantive aeoenory used aB^aat^set « igeB«dBiIly«epa- 
fated by a comma, § 8IL) {16) On 1Aie<eon4fraE7,aDMt of tlie ^uhtHnml Mt» 
sories are either ainifbrmlf separated iffom their .pnmaqxil pfropaaiieiM, or 
Ae nsage >in relsrenee to tiiam is sot imif«rm. ;(M) IbeaacoBeotrka xised 
in eompanBon of the intensitieB of qwkUtieB with the ■aonjiiiiDtioeB.af nd 
Man, are not generally separated from the jnc^iusipiil ^ropositioii ty « 
oomma, nor the adverbiid aooessories 4)f time "preoeded hy ithe ^pvepsu- 
tbne brfarvy afiwr^ Mtic«, when these aecetfsones folhyr the prininpid ^Mvpe- 
BXticm. (l/Z) When the oonatraotion is inserted, and aach aooessories pfe- 
oede the principal proposhdooi, they sve ^neraHy a^arated by i]tte^ 
punotion. 

(18) When independent, or oo-«ardinate inrqwBitioiiB 4»e aonaestsd, 
a comma \a generally interposed; ^and when eoKwdinate •m(eoal>efBicf fBO* 
positions, or eo-ordinate complements «ve -anranged 'togiether, a cMnaii 
should (be interposed, exo^t when a oonjanotion is planed -betwHsensuA 
eo-ordinate members and saoh complements. ^9i) A eotijimolion vaSiat- 
posed sufficiently indicates the separation of words thus employtedand'tiie 
nature of the construction. For further details, we mefer baek ii> %a 
remarks on punctuation which follow the discussion of the ^kifFeraLt'fainiiB 
of compound propositions, and of the diffei'ent modes ioftconzieotiiig eo«e^ 
dinate propositions together in the same construoticaiL 

2d. (20) We 'have already observed on severaloecasionB'tiie tise of the 
comma for the second purpose, that of inclosing a wevd, phorase or propo- 
sition within a oonstruotion. We :have esamples in 'the oase of such 
adverbs and adverbial phrases as perhaps^ po99ibly, gmiertiUj/f indeed, there- 
fore, then, withotU doubt, on the contrary, hi the first place, beyond disptUe, 
(fee. (Sec, which are often separated from the restx>f the discourse by commas. 
We have examples also in the case of wnin and preposition modiEcations 
expressing circumstances, when these are placed beforeand -at ;a ^distance 

riiii II --- ■■■ * , ^ ■ 

(14) What classes of aceessories are generally not separated by a comma ? (16) What 
class is most generally separated ? (16) Ennmerat6 some adverbial accessories which an 
)iot general^ separated by interpnnction. (17) What hogpens when .the constrootion is in- 
verted, and the accessory precedes the principal? 

(18) What is said of the punctuation of co-ordinate propositions? What of co-ordinate 
members of propositions, and of co-ordinate modifications ? (19) Mention the oases in 
which the coomia is omitted between co-ordinate words, and the reason. 

(20) What examples are Tcferte^ to ot ^«^ aawwAusfc ol >2ci^ <ysvsscaa.\ (<KVs To what oases 



from tlMfMrt «f ike fM(diMl»-wbi«k th^ Mddify:; «Hid «fmMilf vlMik 
th€^ modiff the pM^osition fmenUff, t«ith«r thAxi the f)P^diotie f >f<i fl ih 
ZtfWy. (21) This use of the eox&mm (o s«fMimte, or ^iMtiftite 'ringle words 
«r eomplements, should perhaps he oenfined to cases m irJhich these wovAs- 
or oompLemeBts suggest other additioiial |}Foposituliis cKstuiet iroim thosfr 
in whieh they are isteipoiated, orhelove whioh they are fdaced. 

(S12) We may notiee again ^^hat the words by whioh we address peraeM 
to oall their attention, 4sc^ whether their own names or pronouns •or a^ 
p^ations of respeot and honcuras J^., iStr, J/y Lord, (in a word, wiMtt are 
Jcnown by the name €oetati»e8\ are 'osnally separated hj a^eozomairoiBike 
adjoining preposition. (2S) The .noon in aippoaition, espeotaUy when Al- 
lowed by a train of modifying words, is generally separated by comaaa 
((and perhaps should in eenusteiioy be always s^)arated» wbmt it foilows 
the prinoipml fiaim) from the prcq)osition in which it -oooors. ^24) The 6x- 
plioative, or epithetic pr<^positien should «lw«ys be iac3x>sed, or out ^ 
from the rest of the construetiMi by oommas. 

%^ The third use of the oamma to indicate ellipsis as altogether pe- 
xsaliar, arbitrary, as it seems to 1M^ in its a|»|>]icflrtion, and little, if at 4kU, 
oomiected with the other uses of thia mark. (26) Jsl this uae, it indioatm 
the su|)pres8ion of a "^eib which belongs in oommon to tvpo or more fmo- 
eessive propositioalia, but whieh is-expmssed only in tiie first. ('26) EcBin- 
ples: <' Homer was the greater genraa; Yirgi^ tiie bettor artist" Hie: 
comma After "Yirgil" indioates tfaeiSuppreBsion ef the 'verb ^was. " *'iti 
one we most admire the mam. ; in the other, the work." Here the oomma 
after "other'' indioates the SMQjpression of the verb "admire." Sentonoeff 
txmstruoted in this artifieial manner are jan*e, and the ocooma is net iuTa- 
riably employed in such oases. 

Use of ibe flEiiioex.oif.~^2t,) When a eeutence annB^ee itself into two 
or more larger asid leas closely connected diTiaiDnBy <eoBtaxning (one or 
more of them) snbdirisioaLff which Aemand the ise -of tiie conmn, a semi- 
cokm is employed to mark ^^ sq^aration of the ianger diyisions^ {]Kaai- 
ple : "We then relax our w^igor, amd meolye no longer to h^ terrified with 
crimes at a distance ; but i«ly upon our own constancy, and rentuipe to 
apiMToach what we xtesolve never to touch." (28) &wk. gfeester divuiona 

i(honld this QM of tiM comma In imnOaUf^ iHtf^ wordB aad completntottts, perhsps, \» 

confined? 

(22) Mention another elaas of words asiuiHy- s^amted by inteipimetton. (2^ What is> 

said of the nonn in apposition ? (24) To what kind of accessory proposition is reference 

made as tiie last ezampie of this use of th e co mma s 

(25) Describe the third nse of the comma. (26) Bliutrate this use by exaimdsa 

(27) Describe the chief poipose for which the semloolon is employed. lUasteiiiitVs ^sa^ 

example. (28) State what is said of the relation betweoa uieiai\>es& %«Siitt»i(«^.\si %Kso:fiis:fS<csi^. 
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as are separated bj semieolons are generally ecMirdiiiate and indepeadrat 
in senses thon^ the snbseqaent diyisions often borroir words or wfask 
members, sometimes both subject and rerb from a pteeeding diTisioa of 
the sentoice; Thns^ in the example^ the rerbs rHy and fieniwn, wYoA 
Ibllow the semicolon, borrow tbeir sobjeet 100 from the propositions whidi 
precede the semicolon. An example will be adduced presently in whidi t 
series of propositionB^ separated by semieolona^ borrow both subject sod 
▼erb irom. the first in the series. All is suppressed in the snbseqvettk 
propositions of the series except the modifications of the predicate. (S^ 
Members between which the semicolon is used, being eo-nrdimaie, sn 
▼ery generally, though not invariablfft connected by eo-ardinate coDJi»e> 
tions. 

(30) Sometimes propositions enunciating independent facts, whiek 
might, if the writer chose, be separated by periods as distinct senteace!^ 
are comprehended within the same construction, and separated only hj 
semicolons, though no one of these propositions admits of subdivisioB by 
a comma. Example : " True gentleness teaches us to bear one anothei^t 
burdens ; to rejoice with those who rejoice ; to weep with those vho 
weep ; to please every one his neighbor for his good ; to be kind and ten- 
der-hearted ; to be pitiful and courteous ; to support the weak ; and to be 
patient towards all men." These propositions, by the way in which thej 
are here gathered together are rendered constructionally, though not 
logically dependent We adverted to this sentence above as an exsmpk 
of a construction in which succeeding propositions borrow both subject 
and verb from the first in the series. The following example presents a 
series of independent propositions similarly comprehended in thessme 
sentence, but in this case all the parts of each proposition are fnUy ex- 
pressed. *' The pride of wealth is contemptible ; the pride of learning a 
pitiable ; the pride of dignity is ridiculous ; but the pride of bigotry i» 
insupportable." Some writers would employ only a comma in the punc- 
tuation of such sentences as we have exhibited in these two examfdes; 
and certainly a comma would in constructions of this kind answer all the 
tisual purposes attained by punctuation. A semicolon indicates more 
•clearly the writer's sense of the marked distinctness of the assertions com- 
prehended together, and gives greater emphasis to this fact. There are 
again writers who would place a period after each of these propositioni^ 
and exhibit them as forming separate sentences. 

Use of the Colon.— (31) In the punctuation of the last and of preced- 



(29) How are each members generallf connected ? 

(80) Describe anotber purpose tot v»\i\ci\i\Xi«t ?ftmViQ\wi ^a ^^mijloyed, famish exami^eai 
Bodf repeat the substance of the Temaxk^. 
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ing centuries^ the colon seems to have borne the same relation to the 
semicolon which the semicolon bears to the comma. When a sen- 
tence was BO constructed that it contained two larger members, them- 
selves, or at least one of them, subdivided by semicolons, and these 
Sfabdivisions of course again subdivided by commas, the colon became 
necessary to distinguish the larger subdivisions. (82) The colon is now 
much less frequently used in writing than in former times. (33) It is 
still occasionally introduced principally for the following purposes : To 
separate a member added to a complete construction, in order to express 
some remark or short explanatory observation ; before a formal enumera- 
tion of particulars ; and before examples, quotations and speeches, when 
formally introduced. The sentence just finished affords one example of the 
second use. We subjoin others. 

Colon before an additional remark. — ** There is no greater monster in 
being than a very bad man of great talents : be lives like a man in a palsy, 
with one side of him dead.** "We labor to eat, and we eat to live, and 
we live to do good, and the good which we do is as seed sown with re- 
ference to a future harvest: but we must come at length to some pause.** 

Colon before an enumeration of particulars,-^" Man doth seek a triple 
perfection : firsts a sensual, consisting, <fec. ; then an intellectual, consisting, 
Ac, ; lastly, a spiritual and divine, consisting,*' &c. 

Colon before quotation. — " When a Persian soldier was reviling Alex- 
snder the Great, his officer reprimanded him by saying: 'Sir, you were 
paid to fight Alexander, and not to rail at him.* ** 

Note or Mabk of Interrogation. — (84) We have already had occasion 
to notice the use of the interrogation mark (?) in treating of interrogative 
propositions. This mark is employed after each separate proposition, when 
employed for the direct purpose of asking a question. Sometimes an in- 
terrogative proposition is included in a construction which is assertive or 
imperative ; thus, I asked the man where he was going ; Ask thai man where 
he is going. In such cases the mark of interrogation is not employed, be- 
cause the interrogative proposition is not here used for the purpose of 
inquiry. The same remark applies to propositions of the interrogative 
form employed figuratively to express a thought in a more striking man- 
ner, when no answer is expected. . Such propositions are usually classed 
with exclamations^ and followed by the same mark, which we are about 
to describe. Examples : 



(81) What is said of the use of the colon tn earlier writers ? (82) Is the colon often In- 
trodaoed in modem composition ? (88) State the several pmposes for which it is occasion- 
ally employed, and lUostrate by ezamplea. 

(84) Eepeat what is said of the mark of InterrogaldoTi. 
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did tiiey dave their tean «fi^ ! " 

" O, liow canst thon renonnee €he bomidleBB atore 
Of dunrms wbich !7atare to hear TDtory jieMa! " 

It mutt be admitted, bowever, that tliem is little eonaiatency obserredin 
the ponetnatioa of these passionate intenogatioiiiL Sometimes the into- 
rogation mark is used, and sometiines Hie exclamation mark. 

None ea Mabx of Ekolamation.— (^) Ibe mark of earftlamation is used 
after impassioned exdamation^ and generally after all interjection^ ezoept 
O. Both the note of interrogation and the note of admiration anpenede 
the use of the period, comma, doa^ whenever they are introdaced after 
sentences or members of seatenees. 

Use or the Dash. — (36) The dash (— ) is perhaps moat properly em- 
ployed in impassioned discourse to indicate a sadden transition of thought 
It is used sometimes to indicate merely a rhetorical pause often between 
words closely united in construction, to call special attention to the piyrtof 
the discourse which follows the paase. Examples : 

"When I do see the very book mdeed 
Where all my sim are writ^ and thal^s — ajneHf 

The ddsh has come within the last twenty or tJiirty years to be much 
used to indicate a certain class of parenthetic remarks, viz. : those vfhich 
present a thought in a new dress, or in a new point of view to exhibit it 
with greater clearness. Such expressions may be regarded as substitutes 
offered for the expression which precedes the dash. Sometimes a comnu 
is used before the dash thus employed, sometimes not. Usage in tliis 
respect is unsettled. In such cases the construction of the member which 
follows the dash must be carefully adjusted to the construction of that 
which precedes. When the dash alone is used, if the parenthetic or sub- 
stituted or amended expression does not close the construction (or, at least, 
affect, equally with what precedes the whole construction following), an- 
other dash must be used after it We give examples : •* Neither should 
writing be disfigured by the contrary practice, — ^by omitting capital*, 
when, in all propriety, they ought to be introduced." In pointing this ve 
should prefer to omit the comma before the dash. "I may be censured— 
perhaps I may be laughed at, for having said so much against the colon 
and semicolon." The writer in the last example, as it were amends bis 
expression, or introduces a substitute. A dash is not repeated after the 
substituted expression, because the following part of the sentence affects 



(85) Wh&t is said of the \ise ot t\\e> marl: of coaolomtaCion f 

(86) What of the use of the Oatikt 



«r modifttfl tb» labatiteftod aad the'oni^aal esprotuoa alike. "la 1'746) 
he published ' The Castle of Indolence ' — the most highly finished of all 
his comfomiiama," 4c. " Tket ¥iew fifwa ihia renaaKkahLa group of moun- 
taiDfi — tibe Hioat ranArlahle hy fiur in the isU»d**differs much from aay 
4)ih«r with whieh I sml ^oqumixd^" Ift thia exanple the. 'vocd? between 
the daahae are- «q^aiuitory. 

(&7) Tim daeh ia aeaetjinwa ved ta indicate the place of an omitted 
word, or, more generally, some letters of a word ; thua^ Thel^fr'— ^-n^ £aff 
The Miaiatera. Omitted wesda and lettera acet alao r^Nreaeoteiel by aate- 
risks.; thus^ * * * * Omitted lettera are often repreaented by hypiuans, or 
by dots or points; a hyphea or point being usnally snbatitiiiied for eadi 
letter omitted ; thus^ P t^ fi>r Parliament 

(38) Parenthetic Mabks ( ), sometimef oftKed Crotchets, are employed 
to introduce a sentence, a phrase, or a single word within a sentence. 
Sometimes a thought having & very remote connection with the gieneral 
tenor of the diseoorae is introdu^d in this way« Neither commas nor 
dashes can with propriety be enqployed in such cases. In reading, such 
parentheses are usually marked by a suppression of the voice. Br^ieksts 
[ ] are sometimes employed for similar purposes^ most frequently, we 
think, to inclose interpolated words. When a parenthesis occurs within a 
paventhesis (an occurrence whu^ should be avoided)^6racA;f^&ace employed 
to indicate the greats parmxtheaJSi. and cratdietA to indicate the parentheab 
included within the greater. 

We may here describe some other marks used for certain purposes in 
written discourse. 

(39) The Apostrophe ( ' ) is used to mark the omiauon ol a letter; thns, 
e^er for evtr, 'tU for it t«^ <fec We have already noticed the manner in 
which the apostrophe is used tor indicate the English genitive case. In this 
case, too„ it marks the. omission, of the e or » which anciently belonged to 
the genitive termination. 

(40} TEELHsTHXir ( -) is used to indicate compounded words ; ae^ ^r^n^ 
mjf-pretii, <&c. The hyphen is used when part of a Tvord is carried to the 
next line^ In doing this, care must be taken never to divide a syllable. 

(41) Qqqtation JilABxs ( " ") ace used at the. begpnning and end of a 
passage to indicate that it is quoted or borrowed ffeom some other writ^ 



(87) Describe another purpose for which the da^ Is aym e Umii B . — plnye i^ wad iiA what 
other marks are used occasionally for the same purposti 
(38) Describo the use of poraiUAeMo trutrJbs, or 
(89) Describe the use of the apo$^ivpkti, 

(40) Describe the two uses of the Jiyj^n. 

(41) Describe the use 
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Sometimes these marks are repeated at the cummenoement of every line 

of a quotation. 

(42) The Dlbbxbib oonsistB of two points placed over the last ci two 
vowels^ to indicate that they are to be pronounced in separate syllaUes— 
not as a diphthong. They are unnecessary ezeept over voweU wluch 
generally coalesce into a diphthong, even then they are unnecessary in 
words which are in familiar use. We have ezamjdes in the proper names 
Laoeo5n, Bodtes, iic 

(48) The Brace is employed to connect two or more linea, for the piu** 
pose of indicating that the words on the opposite side of the brace have a 
common relation to what these lines severally contain. Example : 



"Future^ H^^tP^ write." 
C I will I 



Here we have two braces; the second indicates that the word vrite 
belongs in common to I shall and / mil — that^ in fact^ it is to be repeated 
with both ; and the first brace indicates that all whidi follows and is em- 
braced by it^ has a common relation to the word future. More examples 
of the use of this mark may be found in the Synoptical Table of English 
Verbs, pp. 96, 9*7. This mark is now seldom employed, except in the con- 
struction of tables. 

(44) The Accent ( ' ) is used (chiefly in dictionaries) to mark that sylla- 
ble of a word on which the chief stress of the voice is laid in pronunciation. 

(45) The Sechon ( § ) is used to mark the divisions of discourse. For- 
merly THE Paragraph ( ^ ) was used to indicate the transition to a new 
subject ; but it is now seldom employed for this purpose, except in some 
editions of the Sacred Scriptures. 

(46) The Caret, having the form of an inverted ^ is placed, in manu- 
script, under the line, to indicate the accidental omission of words. The 
words omitted are placed above the line, and the caret shows the place at 
which they are to be inserted. This mark is not used in printed books. 

(47) The following marks are employed in referring to notes placed at 
the bottom of the page, and generally in the order of precedence in which 
we here arrange them : viz., for the first note the Asterisk ( * ) is em- 
ployed to indicate the place to which the note belongs, and to designate 
the note ; for the second, when more than one note occurs on the same 
page, THE Obelisk ( f ) J for the third, the Double Obelisk ( J ) ; and so in 



(42^ Describe the nse of dicBreeia. 
(48) Describe the use of the brace. 

(44) Describe the use of the accent 

(46) Describe the use of the section and paragraph, 

(46) Pescribe the use of the caret. 

(47) JEnnmerate in oTder the aevera\maxka^<&ftdLiu!tT«t««ti<^. 
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sQOcession tbr Sbotiok ( § ) ; the Parazjals ( | ) ; thb Pabagbaph ( ^ ) ; 
THE Index ( Q^^ ). Sometimes, when these marks are all exhausted, we 
commence again from the beginning, doubling each mark ; thus ( ** ), 
(f f ), dn. Letters and figures are often used for the same purpose. 

(48) Capital Lettebs. — ^These are employed at the beginning of words. 
1st. To mark the commencement of every sentence ; of every line of 

poetry ; and of every quotation and every example formally introduced. 

2d. To distinguish every proper name, including the appropriate desig 
nations of persons^ countries or regions, states, mountains, rivers^ cities, 
ships, and all adjectives formed from such proper names ; the names of 
months, and days of the week ; tiUes of honor, or office, which have be- 
come a part of the appellation of the individual to whom they are ap- 
plied : and names of personified objects ; as, for example : 

"Hail, sacred Polity, by freedom reared, 
Hail, sacred Freedom, when by Law restrained! " 

Sd. The pronoun I, and the interjection are always written with a 
capital letter. 

4th. Writers often commence with a capital the word which expresses 
the subject of present discussion, or any word to which they wish to draw 
particular attention. 

(49) Italics are often employed in printing words or passages to which 
the author wishes to call the special attention of the reader, or which he 
wishes to distinguish for any purpose. Small Capitals are introduced, 
generally as a more emphatic indication of the same purpose ; and Capitals 
for a still more emphatic. Italics are represented in manuscript by a 
single line under the word or passage, mnall capitals by two lines, and 
capitals by three. 

For more full details on the subject of punctuation, remarks on the 
imperfection of our present system of punctuation, and suggestions in refe- 
rence to the introduction of a more perfect and more consistent system, 
we refer the reader to the Treatise on the Grammatical Structure of the 
English Language, Appendix on Punctuation. 



(48) Mention the several purposes for which capital letters are employed in the begin- 
ning of worda. 

(49) Describe the purposes for which UaUoSj small oapUalSt and oapitals, are occasion- 
ally introdnced in printing. 



K ■ * 
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Am3n«K ON VERIFICATION. 

(1) English yerse is distinguished frem protse bj a fixed order of sa^o^. 
sion of strong and weak syllables, by the recurrence of pauses at measured 
distances, and the recurrence of sounds chiming with eadt other at soma 
of these pauses. (2) In other wordi^ tho elements of Englirii verse, as dia* 
tinguished frcHn proee^ are^^lst MsxBai; %^TA'9BSA£BigMASWUfDjmTASQ!^; 
3d. Bhtmb. (3) The first and second of these elements are esienftiai, foyi 
ihft thivd i» a cenftitofiodi e£ a lai^e p^ct^a of English p#«try. 

(4).3uch a portioa as fcurms a complete sp«eimea of thA^lawof auao^igiiQa 
of toeak and strong syllables in any species of yerse, ia called & mbebs or 
UEJSVKB o€ F003; beaouse it is employed to. tnmmre th^ particular kwkd of 
Ter^ which ceueist^ of a repetition of this foot or meaMre, ($) By ih«M 
two drcumstaoces^yis, by the naiur<i of the mewmwe, asid ih&.wumber of twnu 
it i» repeated in a M9i^« ver%% together with tho fact of the presenoo or a6- 
^enee of rhyme, the various species of English vesso are d^stinguiahied fron 
each other. 

(6) We shall indicate the strong syllables, which enter into metres^, by 
the symbol ( - ) placed over them, and.the weak syllaJblea bjjr the symbol ('^); 
thufi^ aspect, rfyiai, &c, 

1st. Mea&usjb. — C?) There, are in our language four principal kinds of 
metre or meaawe,, distinguished by the names umsio mbasuke^ tbogbaio 
MEASURE, ANAP.SSTIO MEASURE, and ]>Ai(7rY£iG lOLASUBE.. (8) A single IttBibie 
measure is usually called an Iambus; a single Trochaic measure, a Jk-oehee; 



(1) Mention the circnmstances by which English verse is distinguished from pram (Q 
Repeat the names ofth» three ekments oif Bi^ish> tobwi ^ WUiri^ <#tbeM ahnMoittf* 
essential to verse ? 

(4) Describe a metre^ tneasiire orjbot in ven»e. (5) How are the various species of £o(* 
lish verse distinguished ? 

(6) By what symbols are strong and toeak syllables distinguished ? 

(7) How many distinct syeclea of measure occur in the English language ? What in 
t/]cir names? (8) Bepeattheiiame&^v^ii\AVXi«%V[v^^xii»A8SQs«Rk, 



A '»o^ Ailfcpitb mMfeuN^ $m. An^pmaii and » tiAglf 'Baetylte. tichtore, 

(9) An uiAio mMmB or loer ociiwiate of » wmA; lyUttble f<4lowed bf a 
«<ro9i^ syllable, whether in the iame or in differient words. We may girt 
as ooDimples the wofdi» ripfaif riip&nd, and the eombhiatiooiB^ thi mhki, d 
•gim, dfi JUmff iU hihm, 4«i (10) A aiag^ci iambio meaaw^ is rtpfeseirtsd bf 
ibe Bjrmbol* ('*'"•). 

(11) Mmkdrk.'^AAy two sno^eauye syllables^ 6f whieh the seco»d is 
jraftsiently diatinguished ft^m the first by the relatiye degree oiiotee whieh 
it receiyes in pronunciation, may be regarded as forming an iambuB. 

{!%) A TBOdHAio voo* 01' MiASUBJB ooBsists of a itranff syliaUe followed 
.by a weak one, as in the woida^ 9iriLfiger, i^ctdf^ ndiii^e. The symbols width 
represent the trochee are (--^). 

(18) A single anapjutic measure, or ANAPiBST consists of two toeiik syl* 
lables followed by one »trong syllable ; as OSldndde, ZlSbdndn, Generally 
anapffists are constituted in the English language of syllables from more 
than one "^orcL This measure is represented by the symbols (w w — ). 

(14) A DAOTTLE consists of one »tr<mg syllable followed by two weak syl- 
lables. We niay giro as ezaoxples tbo words 4M«i6/^ er^u^U, Se. It is 
represented thus (— ^ w). 

(16) We may exhibit along with these two other Uet, whi<4», though 
they do not ahne (indeed eukfiot) form, or giye nanva to any species of £ng- 
li(4i yerse, aire often used as occasional substitcrtes for some of the ieet bX* 
reftdy deseribed. These are called the §p<mdee {^^% consisting: of two 
strong syllables ; and the pyrrkid {^ ^), conaistiag of two weak s^^labksi 
fh>me ci^l these seeondary feet 

We eiihibit all these feet together k thei ibIlo#Hig table i ' \. 

Iambus Trochee 

AnaptBst Dactyle 

Pyrrhic Spondee 

(16) Yerses formed of iambic measures are said to haye iamhie in&&etnent, 
or iambic rkjfthm ; yerses formed of trochees, of anapauts, of dactylet, tror 
ehaiCf anapasstit and daeiylie movement respectiyely. 

-• 

(9) Of what doos sa iamhio foot conilst } Give sa esuunple. (10) What ^jnnbol fe^r^ 
sents it ? 

(11) Repeat the remark aboat the fbnnatloii (^an iambui 

(IS) Deflcribe »troebi^ font, give ezamplee and tell how it is represented by qmbolflr 

(IS) How la the WMpmeHo meaavre oonitt toted? Adduce exam)>toB; tell how this 
meaanre is generally formed in Engllfth, and how represented by ^mb<^ 

(14) Describe the dactifle; giro ezamplea-; tell how it ia represented. 

(15) State the Snbstaiioe of what ia said about two otber ilMt 

(16) Bepeat what is aaid of the dUfarent tpeotoa ot w<yMmwt> qt tI ^O ^ ' 




ikyme vhli 
fike these 

to ftr^ ikjMBi: Ike ajllableB vbieh 
be rtiif^ €iv gc a ueP y "y^Hec wbafc are 
sjiUUes; the Tefwd tomdi of ^ken sylUblei aad flie Bio> 
aoniids 'vliieh follmr tfcei, ^^em dieBe ajUeUes an. 
eLoaed b j coiuoiientB, mist be the a«ntf ; end, leetlj. Ae eoaaoiieiital Mk 
difieetioiis iriiieh preeede the Towd aouids most be d^^cycmt. Tlm^ mtfae 



(«) The neme tosb bee origineted from this &et : Vermt (in latm 
vertiu) meens a facmsjifz, eo celled beceose the end of it is indicated by 
turning beck to e neir Ime. 

The word vme is often employed in ordinsiy Isngnsge as Uie name of 
what is more definitely called a stamtL At the end oi a "tanra, as at the 
end of a wene properly so called, there is « fvmun^, bnt^ in this ease, aturnr 
ing not only to another line, but to the reeommeneenient of a fiHm of po- 
etical composition consisting of a number of Terses arranged in a fixed 
order. The same name is also applied to a well known division in the Si- 
ered Seripiores, and for the same reason ; namely, becaose at the ead d 
every such division there is a turning to a new Ime. 

(17) WhstifMidaftbeifiui{p«ise? (IS) How Is Its pbee indicated in wxtaeapoetir* 

(19) Repeat what is said of the eatural pmxat, 

(20) What eonstitntea ih jme ? lUiistrate bj an examplei 

(21) If entioo three tbiD9&eBBeDfiaiU»vart«l T^^^^a^1»l<naatr«^aby l ei b i wica tatfae 
Mounph nfrea above. 
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rkymei^ eloBing the first two lines of the above example, the Towel sound 
ia ybnii u the sam^ as in $torm; the eonsonantal modification which follows 
ia*tlke stfM in both eases, namely, the modification represented by the con- 
Bonants rm ; and the modifications which precede the rowel sound are 
different being the modification represented by the letter /in one verse, 
and that represented by <t in the other. 

KoT& — It is to be observed that many of the rhymes employed in verse 
d^ not conform perfectly to these conditions. The poets feel themselves 
oIMb compelled to have recourse to imperfect rhymet, l&at is, rhymes form- 
ed with syllables in which the vowel sounds and the following consonants 
are iiet precisely the same, but more or less similar. But the more perfect 
ike riiymes^ the more pleasing the versification, so far as rhyme is con- 
eemed. 

(22) "An accented syllable followed by an unaccented one, and coming 
under the condition given above ** (namely, that the accented vowel sound 
and all that follows it shall be the tame, and what precedes divene\ " con- 
stitutes a double rhyme." (a) Examples : 

• "So she strove against her fDedkneeB,^ 

" Shaped her heart with woman's meehnem 1 ** 
'* When the praise thou meetett 

To thine ear is eweeUtt, 

Oh I then remember me." 

(23) In the same manner, a strong syllable followed by two weak syl- 
lables, coming under the same condition, constitutes a triple rhyme. For 
example: 

'*I suspect the word 'crucified' must be made *erucihle^ 
Before this fine image of mine is productd^" 

It now remains to exhibit some of the principal kinds of English verse 
formed by the combination of the three elements considered ; namely, the 
several species of mtatuvre variously repeated, paueee and rhyme, 

1st Iaxbio Mxasubxs.— (24) By fiir the largest proportion of our English 
poetry consists of iambic measuree; and of English iamhie poetry far the 
largest proportion consists of verses containing each ^y^ measures; in 
other words^ verses containing ten syllables alternately weak and strong; 



(a) See Latham's Eng. Grant, p. 187. 



(22) Describe dcuble rhymes, and repeat examples. 

(28) Describe triple rhymes, and repeat examples. 

(24) Bepeat the remark aboot the prevalence of Vam\)\fi mMEnx^Vsk'Ssk'Cits^ V^^^>^' 



eommeneing with • «0d^ and «B4i]ig wfth « §iromg^ tfuahlitL Tma itm 
■My be called Iakbm tmnAMmoM, thmt ii^ laabie Jiwe wtetn wmua. It » 
often ealled Hnoio tbu^ beoMiee S0rmc or JDpk JV i l i y ii w i p ittea iBlto 



. (26) The foUowing eeale r ept e een ts tfak Bpeeiee «f ^rent ^ liur •»r^ 
garde the meaenre or feet : 



(26) Nearly all the verse without rhyme in our language k <tf fljv 
fbrm. Such verse, without rhyme, for tiie sake of distinetion k imW 
SLAKK TXB8K Much of our rhymed verse k of the same foim ; and tfkjbr 
tinguish thk from blank frene, it is sometimes called rhyme, 

(27) A perfectly regular verse of this kind, besides admittn^ ^Jftd 
pause without violence to the grammatical arrangement and a^is^ ol^ 
language, should also admit a pause either after the second or tidxd^XPtfltr 
ure or between the sylkbles of the third measure. That k^ one or ettfr 
of these places should coincide with the ending of a word whieh eaii, irift* 
out impropriety, be se{>arated from the lollowiiqf word by a nwdBnto 
pause. When a pause k not only aUamabU, bu(t t^mtmJuHJt by tJie teoat, 
the beauty of the verse is enhaneed. 

Note. — This eoBsuraX or principal pause k sometimes deferred, both in 
rhyme and blank verse, tUl we come to the middle of the fourth foot; some* 
times again it occurs so early as the middle of the aeoond Ibotr These 
pauses have a less pleasing efifect— «re less melodious than the three legiti' 
mate pauses first mentioned. This fiedlure of melody k more pei:ee^^ 
in rhyme, especially in heroic couplets, than in blank verse. In Usnl^ 
verse the only caeeural pause occurs sometimes even so early as after the 
first measure or even after the first syllable, and again, so late as after the 
fourth measure. 

(28) Besides the cssural pause each verse of thk form tianaUy admita 
of one — generally of more than one secondary pause. Much of the mekdy 
both of blank verse and rhyme depends upon the proper adjiMtmeat<i^ 
the pauses of the versification, so as to accord with the pauaes whi^ tiie 
sense requires, or, at least, readily admits. (20) We submit a few ejuuaplw 
of Hank verse, marking the chief (cffisural) pause by two pef)Mndieii)v 
lines. We give also a scale over these verses. 



(25) Write a copy of the scale and explain it 

(26) Bepeat what is said about yerse without rhyme. How is it named ? 

(27) Bepeat the substance of the remarks on the pauses of this kind of verse. 

(28) What is said of seoondon/ V^^as«&^ 

(29) Copy the yerses ^yen «& ezaxovAcA ^nVVItxwni^^ wA t«^M^ toi^ x«t&aa0nk xu^^oi*' 

tbeiu. 
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-i ' Yd ii5|bIS f^w! whd here | ttiib6]id|!iig flftnd 

BdB6Ath I life'a pz«$|«ftrc^ | ySt | bter Qp | i, vldle, 
And wliftt I yiSnr bOimd|M ^ew, | whiek dnjly Bftw 
A lit|tld pftrt^ I deemed «y|a SB I ii5 mAre: 
Thg fltOniis [df wlnltr^ Time I will qtOekjly pAM^ 
And One | iinbdiiDd|M Spifng | dD|eIr|old SlL 

The melody of the Terse depends greatly on the degree in which a 
oaarked contrast between the weak and strong syllables is attained by the 
E rf ra u ge m ent Obserre, as an ilhiiBtration, the superior melody and beanty 
b^^e fifth Kne, ''The storms,** Ac. The strong syllables are all decidedly 
siMmg (not merely allowed through courtesy to tiie poet to pass as such^ 
in contrast with the weal: ones. In these lines we have three examples 
of'the eubstitution of a tpendee {—) for the ianUms, The second and 
foixrih measures of the second yerse, and the third measure of the fourth 
tei^ otight to be read as spondees^ if we pay regard to the proper force 
oftlitoilyllables. 

(SO) 'Besides the spondee, blank verse freely admits the trochee (an 
e^the^^U measure, but with Contrary movementX especially in the first 
place. ' Sxamples : 

"TMck iU I aiitOmlnSl le^lTes | th2t strGw | thd brOoks." 
. "iSisM U I the breath of mom, | her rising sweet" 

A pyrrhio {^^) is also found in the first and sometimes in other places, 
and Often followed by a spondee as eonvpentaiian, the two together being 
e^[iufcl to two iambic measures —two weak and two strong syllables. Ex- 
ample: 

TT^A <A? 1/ta^ t<df«^ I ftxed Xn I thSir 8rb I thSt flies." 

* • . • 

The anapcest (>^^^)vi also freely admitted (we believe in aU places) 
in blank T^rse^ apd imparts what some consider a pleasing variety to the 
measure. The anapsBst^ though differing in measure, resembles the iambus 
in movement, as it commences with a weak, and terminates in a strong 
ayllablei When the anapast is introduced the number of syllables in the 
VfSke is increased beyiond ten. The introduction of other feet as substitutes 
lior the iambus does not increase the number of syllables. In the following 
verses we have examples of anapsests substituted for iambic measures. 
*< N5w m«m | h^r r6e|y steps | Xn M iaf\\&tn. dime." 
« ra seftree | hSd eSased, | wh«n thg | 96L^T\Vir fiend 
W2s mOvjXng toward | thd shOre : | Ub pdn|dMtM ehleldf** Ac 
'*Td a&Yprfi prSne,- \ Snd b&de | thSe rise | ^ain." 

(90) Tea what other mmaum naj be ■dbsOtatodfiki \^i(Mii0bMRa«»A 'S&sutante.\s« 
luapJeii 
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(81) The snalyib or diyiding of Terse into the separate fe«i or 
measures of. which it is composed, is caUed $eanmnff or teamUm of rm. 
In performing this exercise, the learner prononnees the syllables whidi 
Ibrm each single measure separately, at the same time naming ilie measure; 
thus, " Sweet is " trochee, ** the breath " immbue, "of mom ** lomMu^ ecia- 
ral pause, '* her ria-" uanbue, *<ing sweety** iamhu. 

The best kind of exercise is to copy a number of yerses fipom some in> 
teresting piece of poetij, and apply a scale to each Terse (as we have done 
in the examples given above)^ orbiting all the measnrea and pauses. 

The method which we would advise to be pursued in order to obtain 
a correct knowledge of yersification with the least expenditure of time 
and labor, is to oontinue the analysis of one kind of Torse^ say ol the 
iambic pentameter, till the learner becomes perfectly aequainted witii ik 
After this, the other yarieties of yerse will present very little diffioul^. 

Iambio Pjentamktxbs with Rhtmx.— (82) lamMe Fentameiere vitit f%SM 
do not differ essentially either as to pauses or measures from bi€mkTmiti 

HxBoio CorpLXTg.— {88) The most common species of rhymai pcaMiae- 
^ers in the English language is what is commonly called the HetM (kutf- 
let. This couplet consists of two yerses rhyming with each oHmII k 
poems composed of these couplets the first yerse and seeond rhyme with 
each other; the third and fourth, with each other; and so- on of all the 
rest in succession. (84) Sometimes three verses rhyme together. Soeh 
verses are called THplete, 

Verses of this kind are written and printed in unbroken succession. 

(85) We have already given a specimen of Heroic Couplets in treating 
of Rhyme : " As some tall rook," <&o. We submit others 

" Sd, pleased | 2t first, | th^ tdwjgring Alps | w8 ery, 
MoQnt o'er | thd v&les, | and seem to tread the eky ; 
Thd eter|niU sndws | appear already pott. 
And thd I first dOuds | and mountains seem the lael : 
But those attained, | we tremble to survey. 
The growing labors | of the lengthened way ; 
Thg inoreasjiDg prospect | tires our wond|Sr{ng gyes, 
BjMb peep I o'er hills, | and Alps on Alps arise" 

(81) What is said of the analTsis or scanning of verse? What form of ezerdee is re- 
commended? And what method of stndTlng yersification? 

(82) What remark is made in reference to iambic pentametert with rhyme T 
(88) Sepeat what is said of A^oio cawplet$, 

(84) Bepeat what is said of triplets. What is said ot the manner In which cm^klets tfe 
written T 

(86) With s written copy of tlhiwo -venM Vsi \)!i& \asA^\fiiti Xit^ ttoAsi^ ^cOnt oat tfas 
pausee, sseondsiy measures, Abo. 
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. (96) .Tn Elmtao Sta9Xa eoiiBiste of iambie petUamden with ftltemate 
Ayjnm, the first yene rhymii^ with the third and the seeond with the 
fourth. The stenzM are separated in printing bj doable spaees. We 
haTe a beantif al and wj^-known speoimen of Elegiae verse in Gray's Elegy 
written in a eountry ehuroh-yard. We present a single stanaa as an ex- 
ample. 

"Can storied nm, | or animated butt. 
Back to its mansion | call the fleeting breath i 
Gan honoris Yoioe | provoke the silent diut, 
Orflfltjtdry sOothe | the dull cold ear of cfeo^A/** 

(87) The SpEHsniAir Stanza. — ^This beantifal stanza c<nisi8t8 of eight 
iaQibie pentameter verses^ and a closing iambic hexameter or Alexandrine 
Tecae containing six iambic measures. The rhymes of the eight pentame- 
tim lire alternate^ the fifth. Terse also riiymes with the fourth, and the 
ninth or Alexandrine verse rhymes with the eighth and sixth verses. We 
present an example from Spenser, from whom the verse receives its name, 
and another from Thomson. Some of the most beautiful poetry in our 
language is written in thu stanza, indoding Spenser's Faerie Queene, 
Thomson's Castle of Indolence, Beattie's Minstrel, and Lord Byron's Childe 
Harold. The same mles apply to the measures and- paoses as to other 
iambic pentameters. 

"How oft do they their silver bowers leave 

To come to succour us that succour want I 

How oft do they with golden pineons eUane 

The flitting sky es, like flying pursuiva^ 

Against fowle feendes to ayd us militon</ 

They for ns fight> they watch and dewly ward, 

And their bright squadrons roxmd about us phuU ; 

And all for love and nothing for retoard : 
O, why should hevenly God to men have such regard f 

Faerie Queene, R H. Cant 8 : i. 

*'I care not^ Fortune, what you me deny: 
You cannot rob me of free nature's grace ; 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky. 
Throng^ which Aurora shows her brightening face; 

(86) Dcseribe tiie degtae stanza, and point out tide sjHables wfaiob riiyme wifh aaoh 
etlMT in the ezampla, 

. (87) I>e8cribe tiie Speneerian etanea ; tell tlie origin of the name ; mention some of the 
diief poems written in this stanza; analyze the esamplttf t(tta^T^^V^3QH»«Dd^.TiutM8SMkx'w^ 
BotiiVMOfmdfliyiM; aod ibol^ ihynofls if soflh einbe to^^ 



Y— mMmH hm ay wii—liTiiltot t» 
TIm wood* and k;wB% by UTUig ttMMi pt eviti 
Lei hoohh my BorvM «i4 Adof fibno bcam^ 
j&nd I their toys to tko gVMt oUMtcb iMiTot 
Of fiiaey, rooeoa, ^ntwi^ ■tng^i c— ■>» bewre^* ... 

CSmUo of Indoleooe, Goat n. a. 

(38) Ths Soimcc. — The eoiuuf eooiiotB of ftoiteeB SamMe penUmeten 
As generally written by Petrsreh, tiie ^reot msster of tfils species of 
poeticsl composition, the first yerse rhymes with tim Ibnrth ; the second 
with the third ; the fifth witii the eighth ; and the siaclh with the seventh. 

Kon. — ^In many modem English sonnets those eight Torsw are con- 
sfcnieted with alternate rhymes ; and this is certainly aa improyement as 
regards mdody. 

The six renudning yerses of the sonnet have generally alternate Ajma. 
There ia^ howeyei^ great yariety in the mode of arrangiB^ the rhjjusi of 
the condnding six yerses of the sonnet We seleet a spoaet as ju^ exvM^ 
from Wordsworth: 

" Vnm low to lugh doth dissolution dimb^ 
And sinks from high to low, along a scale 
Of awful notes^ whose eoneord shadl not faSH ; 
A musical bat melancholy chime, 

Which ihey can hear who meddle not with erim% 
Nor ayarice, nor oyer-aozious care. 
Truth fails not ; but her outward forms that bear 
The longest date do melt like frosty rime, 

That in the morning whitened hiU and jJaia 
And is DO more ; drop like the tower sublime 
Of yesterday which royally did wear 
Its crown of weeds, but could not even sustain 
Some casual shout that broke the silent air, 
Or the unimaginable touch of Time." 

The rhymes in the last six yerses of this sonnet are in some respects 
worse than those which we haye described aboye as most prevalent in 
Petrarch. 

Iavbio Ybisb or foue mxasuiues.— After the form of verse which ▼« 
have been considering, iambic verse of four measures or feet is by far ths 

(8S;) DMOrtbe the tonnst 
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most prevalent in onr langfugie. fimbe mR thit JmMe TdrmMUr, (89) 
This 18 always aooompanied witli thjm^ SMMtimet tlie rhymes are oon- 
seentive, like those of the heroie eovpleta, tomeUmea alternate, like the 
elegiac stanza. In the Jln* ease, as in the heroia eospleti, the verses are 
written eonseeutiYely, in the second, m in elegiac yers^ in stan^eas of eight 
or sometimes four Terser We submit examples ; 

. •»TWipUd|rt$Mh|«g|lteaiMk«i^^r«P9V 
WastM ftroQnd I ftheiir rich per/tiMM; 
The birch trees, wept | in fragrant Mm, 
The aspeh slept | beneath the calm ; 
The silver lights | with qtli|YSri[ng gldttee, 
Plftyed dn | the water^a | still expante,^^ 
Wild wSre | the heart whose passional tway 
Cevld Tage beneath Urn sober my / " 

' It win be obierred that the cnsnral pause nsually oconrs in the middle 
of the Terse, between the second and third foot It will also be seen from 
this example, that this specdea of verse admits the same secondary or 
substituted feet as the species which we have been considering. This kind 
of verse also^ like the pentameter, admits ooeasional doable rhymes, and, 
of courier an addition^ wcftk syUal^le. Example : 

- ExQl|tiEa«^ tr«mb|ling, rtgling, f^n^^m^ 
Possessed bejiond the Muse's pmmHnff/* 

The following stanzas ailbrd examples of this kind of measure with aher- 
nate rhymes : 

*' With listless look | along the plain, 

I fee Tweed's silver current glidtt 
And coldly mark | the holy /an« 

CI liekos* rise I in mined jj^riii^; 
The quiet lake, | the balmy atr, 

The hill, the atream, | Uie tower, the tree,^^ 
Are they still such ] as once they vfere^ * 

Or IS the dreary | change in me/" 

** When coldness wraps this suffering eMy, 

Ah» whither strays, thg Immortal mindf 
It cannot die, it cannot Hay, 
But leaves its darkened dust hehifuL 



" (8t) Desorfb* ttie lambio ietaHneten wtth •onieeQtlTsaiid^thiKtMMteitefcBH^ ^:»sn 
tbe ezampJM «o<f «pp/7 s sosle of sosnslon to tMik vfMa. 
15* 
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AboTe or LoTe, Hop€^ H«U or jP^ior, ; 

It liyes oU {MuionlttM ftod jpmw; 
An age ihall fleet like OMihlj yMr, 

Its yem m momeiits ttu^H ob^mu" 

(40) This Terse is often sUenuited witk aa Lumo Tiisa of thbb iok- 
iUBBs, which some, regardless of the frowns of olassical prosodians, who 
have given the name to an iambio yerse of six measttrei^ lutre yentared to 
call lanUne IVimeier, We giye an ceumi^: 

" How lighdy mounts | the muse's wing. 
Whose theme | is in the tkisi — 
like morning larka^ | that sweeter ting 
The nearer heaven they rtso." 

(41) There is another stanza which in the third yttM only has four 
measorea^ and in the firsj^ second, and fourth, three meaaurea. Eazmple : 

<* Behold the Sun, how 6fvA< 
From yonder east he «/»nnj^f , 
As if the soul of life and light 
Were breathing from his imn^s." 

Note. — ^In psalmody stanzas of fbur tetrameters (eight syllables) are 
commonly called long metre. The riiymes are sometimes alternate, some- 
times consecutiye, and sometimes there is no rhyme. 

Stanzas consisting of alternate tetrameters and trimeters are called eom- 
mon metre. In these the rhymes are often confined to the second and fourth 
verse, in which case the verses are sometimes printed as consecutive verses 
of seven measures each. 

Stanzas consisting of ^three tiimeters^ with a tetrameter for the third 
verse, are called ehort metre. 

We have already noticed the Alexandrine verse, consisting of six iam- 
bic measures. This is now only used in connection witb other verses, 
as in the Sj^enserian stanza. Iambic verses of two measures, and even of a 
single measure with an additional weak syllable (and consequently double 
rhyme), are sometimes found connected with longer verses in odes formed 
of verses of varying length. 

(42) Anapjestio Yebse. — ^We give specimens of the two kinds of anapns- 
tic verse which occur most frequently in our poetry. It will be observed 

(40) Describe a stanza formod of four and three measore iambics. 

(41) Dofloribe another dmilarly formed. Exhibit the scansion of both in writing. 
(^). Write oat the specimens of asui;|^»&\X& TnAMSQis^vbA. 1[^^« ul analysis of the Ibot 

Hie B»toe with the mixed tatrometir. 
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that as iamliio vene freelj admitt the anapost^ no aoapattio Terse admits 
the iamhos, especially in the fint measure of the Terse. The following 
may be called AnapauUe TetramtUr : 

«< At thg cl(Sse I 5f thg dAy, | whSn thS hAm|]gt is «fl//. 

And mdrjtals the siTeets | of forget|falnets prove, 
Wh^n nftught | but the torjrent | is heard | on the hiU 

And naught | bat the night|ii^ftle's | song | in the ffrove ; 
Tw2s thdsl I by the care | of the moan|tain tkfar, 

WhHe his h&rp | rung 8ymphon|ious, | a her|mit be^an ; 
No more | with hinmelf, | or with najtnre at loar. 

He thought as a sage, | though he felt as a maiC* 

The following is an example of AnapceHie T^rimeUr/ 

<* I ibn m6n|Sroh df All 1 1 s&rv^y, 

Mjf' light I thSre & ndne 1 15 d&pfito; 
From the centre | all round to the tea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the bnUe," 

Iambuses and anapeeste are often intermingled in the same verse with 
pleasing effect Example i 

** Th8 sam|m&r b o<ym|Iiig, 1 5n s5ft | winds b6me^ 
Y6 m&j press | thd grftpe, f j& m&j bind | thS 06m. 
F6r me 1 1 dSpkrt | td ft brlght|6r shore, 
Yd arS mfirked | bj^ cftre^ H y6 aHS iblne n5 mfire. 
I gO I whSre thd lOyed f wh5 h&ye left | y5u dwell. 
And thd flowers | arS ndi Death's— | fire yS well, | fire-welL** 

There are many sweet specimens of these mixed tetrameters in the 
poems of Mrs. Hemans. 

Tboohaio tkbsk.— (48) It will be noticed that a rerse consisting of com- 
pleite troehaie measures must end in a weak syllable. A verse thus ending 
admits of none btft a double rhyme, since every rhyme must^ as we have 
seen, rest on a strong syllable. Hence in the trochaic verses which most 
frequently occur in our poetry, the last trochee is curtailed, or, if you 
please, a strong syllable is added. Some complete measures occur with 
double rhymes. We submit specimens of the forms which are most com- 
mon in our poetry. Troehaie measure is almost exclusively confined to 
lyrical poetry — songs, odes^ Ac. We give only such forms as occur as con- 
tinuous verses^ not those short verses of two measures or less which occur 



(48) Write flid sorenJ spedmens of Trochato ytna; QjcMsiitti^ wAvui^:swk^«aw 
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in longMP odes Momtugof tMEaet oC v«ri«iif IngftfaL Bnnipl« of 1V6ehtt« 
▼ene of three iq^^fprw with doable rhjmei^ and tv» ve««nt "witk 
additional strong syllaUei 

*<Th8n ihMia | mttdt<N I «<««Rfi^ 
AHth«|aoQl«f|/lell^, 
TO thj^ I heart Ip IpAilln^, 

DiAw 0B« I tefir fr0m I <iU0 ; 
Then IM I mfim^ | ftrtn^ eM^ 
Stiiins 1 1 Osed t5 | tlUtff thiS^ 
Oh! then I tStnRm\hfymi^ 

Tlie last yene here ia iamhief the fourth a trodiide dimeter (t;#o* 
measare foot) with an additional strong syUable, or a trimeter wanting^* 
syllable, the other verses are trimeter troehaics with doable r&jmea. - : 

We next give an example of Tyoehue verses consisting of foor measnrei 
(Trochaie Tetrameters)^ having of eom'se doable rhynies^ with alternate 
verses of three measures^ and an additional strong v^Uable to sastain 13m 
single rhyme. 

''Every | s6asSn | hftth Its \pUa»i^; 

Spring m&y \ bdast hSr | fldwSry | ffv%mtt 
Yet thS I viney&rd's | rQby | treOi&rea 
' Brighton | aQtiimn*s | sGbdr&r ] iifiM." 

*' They by | parks and | lodges goin^. 
See the lordly casties Hand : 
Summer woods, about them Mowinff, 
Hade a murmur in the land** 

It may be noticed in the second and fourth lines above, that the trochee 
admits the dactyle in its place, as the iambus interchanges with the 
anapsest 

See more examples of this species of verse^ in Pope's beautiful ode^ 
commencing thus : 

" Vital spark of hSavSnly | JUane, 
Quit^ oh quit^ this mortal /rom^; 
Trembling, hoping, lingering; | ftyin^^^. 
Oh, the pain, the bliss of dying / ** 

And in Tennyson's ** Lord of Burleigh." 

£^mple of four (rocKaie measvn^^ ^VWi «x\. vAditional strong syllable^ 
And of Bre trochaic measorea wV\ih. ^oo^A^ -AiycitcA*, 
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•"Then m«|thoQght 1 1 heftrd i \ h0ll5w | toOnd, 
Oftthdring | up from all the lower ground, 
Nftrrdwing | in to where they sat astembled, 
Low, y5|lQpt&oCiB | music winding trembled^** do. 

Verses of this and the following forms are rare in our poetry. 

Example of six measures : 

*'C)n S I moQntain | strStched b^|n6ath i. | hOary | vftilSw, 
Lay a shepherd swain, and viewed the rolling billow,*' 

There are examples in Mr. Tennyson's poems of trochaic verse of seven 
measures, and his "Locksley Hall'' is written in verse of seven trochaic 
measures with an additional strong syllable. Example: 

''Yet 1 1 doubt n5t | through thS | figSs | OnelD|crea8&ig | pQrpOse | rans. 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the wns," 

Paotylio measubxs. — (44) Dactylic measures are very rare in our lan- 
guage; so much so that we doubt the propriety of giving them the rank 
of a separate class. Single dactyles are often substituted with good effect 
for trochaic, and also for iambic measures ; but there are few specimens of 
English verse in which this measure so predominates as to render the name 
dactylic appropriate. In the following example we have three daeiylie 
measures with an additional strong syllable to support the rhyme i 

"Erin, th^ | teftr Snd thd | smile in thine | iyet. 
Blend like the rainbow that hangs in thy thus I** 

Vfe may subjoin the following examples for analysis : 

"Merrily, merily shall I live now. 
Under the blossom that hangs on the baDi^" 

"Warriors or chiefs, should the shaft or the sword 
Pierce me in leading the host of the Lord, 
Heed not the corpse, though a king's in your path. 
Bury your steel in the bosoms of Gath." — ^Btbon. 

"Hail to the chief who in triumph advances I 

Honored and blessed be the ever green pine t 
Long may the tree in his banner that glances 
Flourish, the shelter and grace of our line 1 " 



(44) Repeat what Is Mid of daotylic measores, and write and giye the analjsis of tlie ex- 
amplea. 

THE E^D. 
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Notiem cf the authar^s larger treatiee, ^^ ExpoiUion of the Cframmatieal 

Structure of the Engluih Language?'* 

••TUa ii a eaxeftallj written Tolnme ; there are no tnoes of hnny and oonAuion. Mr 
HolUgan not only nnderstanda hia sabject, but knowa how to addreaa hia readera, ao that 
tiiej alao ahall nnderatand it At the foot of each page we haye qneationa well adq>ted for 
tcatittg how &r the text haa been nnderatood, and now and then there are grammatical ez- 
ereiaeafcr the reader'a practice. «««««« 

lir. MoUigan eairiea out hia plan well; and haa preeented na with a yolome which we 
are happy in commending to the attention of instmctora, as one containing a great deal of 
inftrmation and aoond thinking, not hard to nnderatand, exceedingly intereating, and above 
all, adH>ted for the pnipoeea of toition. The connection of language and thought, and there- 
fore of grammar and logic, may to a great extent, alao be gleaned fh>m theee pagea."*— 
BrWth Quari&rlif JUvime, May, 1868. 

**Mr. Mulligan aima at a thorough reformation of the method of teaching grammar, and 
hia work ia chiefly directed to thia practioal pnrpoae. e • « « 

lii. Mulligan^a book containa much valuable matter for the conaideration of teachera. It ia 
a work which every pupil of the n<nmal achoola for training achodmaatera ought to atudy^ 
The arrangement of the volume ia excellent, and every part beara proof of extensive re- 
aearch and careAil thought Mr. Mulligan promisee an abridgment of his work, the 
larger volume being not adapted for junior pupUa. With thia abridgment we ahall better 
be able to Judge of the {mustical merit of hia ayatem of instruction. With many of the inci- 
dental notea, and the artlclea on punctuadon, veraiflcation, and other auljecta, we have been 
much pleased. Hx. Mulligan ahowa himself to be a man of ingenuity and taste in general 
literature, aa well as a learned writer on grammar. With the moat recent English literature 
he shows himself to be fluniliar."— (Z<m<f(m) LUerary OcmetU^ March 19«^ 1858. 

** The learned author has produced a work of unqueationable talent and ingenuity. * * 
We have no hesitation in stating our conviction, that the Menda of an Improved system of 
education in general, and of an improved mode of treating our own language in particular, 
will welcome, with gratitude, this valuable contribution to our grammatical literature. * * 
His (the anthor^s) views on some of the higher and leea tangible pointa of philosophical 
grammar evince deep and independent research ; and where these views may be at variance 
with opiniona conmionly, or universally assented to, the reader is not left without abundance 
of argument, in aupport of the particular view adopted. 

We have been especially pleased with the mode in which the writer haa discussed that 
peculiargrammatlcaldlfficnity— 4^m5«fanMtM«^&, Ac. « « « 

We should be glad, did space permit, to exhibit, by a few additional extracts, the inde- 
pendent spirit of investigation which pervades the whole treatise. The writer's views on 
the abstruse subjects ottenae and com are particularly lucid and satislhctory. In every de- 
partment of the work, he has applied to our language a sound analysis, in ftill accordance 
with the rapid progress which the study of English philology has of late years made. * * * 
We take the liberty of directing the notice of those interested in the work of education 
to the promise made by Professor Mulligan, in his proihce, that, should the views of our 
language now preaented to the public meet the approbation of intelligent teachers, an 
abridgment of the present work, adapted to the purpose of elementary schools, will speedily 
be executed. Such a volume, we have no doubt, would quickly aupersede those meagre and 
inaccurate compilations so generally in vaeJ^—Be^ast Mercury^ March 4/'A, 1858. 

Immense progress haa recently been made in this branch of popular education {Englifth 
grammar) ; as the worlcs of Latham, Taylor, Sullivan, and others amply attest To this 
list ia now to be added the name of Profeeaoi Mull\g|KI^^YiQ•A \^eMnw\.^Q^\sE!a3&ift^ 
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e<»i8ldfered as a ttuidard tnXbfaitj, His plan of aimiftiiMnt Is.eottzely differpat from ftgt 
of provio oa gramnurlau. He oommMcea bf oDiDg tiio flttendoit of tfeo Btadent tolki 
porpoaea aerved by Uftgnafer-tha ftola whMi raader gnmmatleal contriyanoea aeoaBsaij 
in language, and the fonnation of ptopoaitiona to oomTejonr tboag^t& After this initiatorf 
prooeaa, he doTelqw hia qntem praoticaU7» and in a manner which caoBot he deaoftad in 
a short Botioe of this Uad. It is enough to taj that the wotk la adapted at onoe le tbt 
eompiehenaion of earijr stadents, and to the pnictieal pnxpoaat of taaichaia and tntalQgeat 
adepHi"— J0(M irew$'LeUer, F4b, 160, 18C8. 

From Dr, JarnM W, Alexander. 

** I thank yon tot the opportunity of pernaing your work on the atmetoie of the Sd|1Ui 
langoage. It strikes me as being one of the moat valuable oootribntiona to this Impottank 
branch of literatore. The mode of inveatigation ia so unlike what ^>pear8 in oar ordinaijf 
compilations, the reaaoning ia so sound, and the results are so HaHsfimtoty and ao oonf<»i»' 
able to the geniua and great anthoritiea of our mother tMigoe^ that I pn^oaa to lecar to it 
again and aiprin." 

From the Jfew York Oboerv^, 

Within the week just ended, Pn^bssor liulUgan has deOTered two leetnres m tbe 
Method of Teaching English Grammar. We listened to the exposition of his yiem with 
much interest, Ac The Profeasor opened with a hi^py recital of the bleedngs derived 
from oral and written q>eech, after which he vindicated the seieAoe of Orammxr. Ha 
traced to their origin the unprofitableness and irksomeness of the ordinary method and 
brought grave, and, as it aeems to us, well-founded ol()ections against the mannais most in 
use. 

We cannot but regard the whole ftbric of English Grammar as diemanding a re-con* 
stmctlon ; and we believe that Professor Mnllfgan has indicated the true basis of such a 
reform, in the consideration of language with reference to its real elements, namely, propo* 
sitions ralher than words. Hla practical acquaintance with teaching aa an art, and his 
familiarity with the classical languages and literature, give him some marked advantage! 
We had already gained some knowledge of his iHX>found investigations, from perusing his 
** Exposition of the Stmotnre of the English Language.^' Being unconnected with ProfesBor 
Mulligan, we ftel a freedom in recommending his labors^ dEC— A. 

In giving place to the above eommnnicati<Hi, from a source whicb gives it great wd|^ 
in our eetimati<m, we would at the same time call attentioii to the oourae of lectarea» 6^" 
Jfew- York Obaerter, Teb, 9M, 1854 

" We regard this work aa a great accession to this department of our school literaturei K 
sets out with a definition of a proposition^ and analyzes it with the greatest care. On tbii 
definition, with the consequences that follow therefrom, it bases the classtflcation of all the 
parts of speech. It gives copious examples as exercises in all the important portions of the 
work. Thus it unites the advantages of a Universal Grammar, with those of the old prac- 
tical grammars in whose use most of us were trained. But it doea more than thifli By 
placing theae general principles in Juxtaposition with the idioms and anomalies of our own 
tongue, it gives the student a more lively idea both of the prindplea and of the idioms 
than he would have were he to learn them separately. When text-books such as this be- 
come the &vorite manuals in our higher schools, the science of Grammar wiQ be Du* better 
understood, and become fax more attractive to that claas of students who are not content 
with a bare skeleton of rules, bat long to understand the laws which give vitality «nd 
coherence to them alL** — Oberlin Jffvangdiet, 

The above work is pobHsbed by Sdcpkhf A Maiwhall, Lon4oii¥; H. Oxxn, Bd/aet; 
and by D. Affuhos A Co., New-York, 
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